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FOREWORD 

Many years ago Carlyle wisely remarked that “rich 
as we are in biography, a well written life is almost 
as rare as a well spent one;” and that there were cer- 
tainly “many more men whose history deserves to be 
recorded than persons willing and able to furnish the 
record.” Few, perhaps, were as able as the biographer 
of Frederick the Great to comment on such matters; 
few knew, as he did, the pitfalls in the path of one under- 
taking such a task. To maintain a judicial attitude 
toward the subject (which unfortunately the great 
Carlyle could not do); to fathom the motives, aspira- 
tions and desires of the man whose deeds the chronicler - 
is recounting; to properly evaluate the political cur- 
rents of the time that helped to mold and determine those 
actions; and to present in brief outline, as a fitting 
background of the picture, the social and economic 
forces of the period, is in truth, as the author sees it, 
the real task of the biographer. Little wonder, there- 
fore, that the acknowledged expert in the craft declared 
that a “well written life is almost as rare as a well 
spent one.” But if the author has a faint inkling of the 
scope of such an undertaking he is not so presumptuous 
as to claim to have fulfilled even his own demands. He 
has endeavored to portray as best he could the life of 
one man whose history deserves in his estimation to 
be recorded. 

The subject of this biography was a distinguished 
Western spokesman throughout his years of activity. 

(7) 
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As the late Lord Bryce declared “the West is the most 
American part of America. * * -* What Europe 
is to Asia, what England is to the rest of Europe, what 
America is to England, that the western states and ter- 
ritories are to the Atlantic states.” For this reason the 
biographer of William Allen has deemed his task worth 
while. He has attempted to show this western. Ameri- 
can spirit through the medium of one of her leaders — 
William Allen, Senator and Governor of Ohio. 

An account of the deeds of such a man as William 
Allen raises an important question for the student of 
politics. Anyone acquainted with the decades through 
which Allen lived will agree that he was a prominent 
spokesman of his day. His state deemed him worthy 
of the honor of representing her in Statuary Hall as 
one of her most illustrious citizens. Yet why today has 
William Allen dropped in the public estimation? If 
an attempt can be made to solve this question it opens 
the way to a serious consideration of the value of con- 
temporary opinion on all public men. Why do so many 
men who loom large in the eyes of their contemporaries 
quickly pass into almost oblivion in the following genera-_ 
tion? One possible explanation is suggested by the 
author in the following pages of the life of William 
Allen. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. 
W. A. Scott and his>sister, the grandson and grand- 
daughter of Governor Allen, for allowing him to peruse 
some of the private letters still retained by the family 
in Chillicothe. The son of Senator Thurman, the late 
Mr. A. W. Thurman, before his death permitted the 
writer to consult his personal collection of Senator Thur- 
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man’s correspondence, letter books, and newspdper clip- 
pings. 3 

By their interest and helpful suggestiveness, his 
colleagues, Professors Nathaniel R. Whitney and 
George A. Hedger have given evidence of those ideals 
which should animate our profession. While his former 
teacher and constant counsellor, Professor W. E. Dodd 
has been a source of inspiration to him at all stages in 
the preparation of the manuscript. The author’s wife 
has once more demonstrated her indispensability with- 
out whose constant advice and assistance this task 
would never have been completed. 


i Z 
ieee 





CHAPTER I 


ANCESTRY AND EARLY LIFE 


“Tell the people the truth’ was a phrase‘constantly © 
upon the lips of William Allen throughout his long 
political career. It embodied his inherent trust in the 
wisdom and justice of the electorate to vote and act in- 
telligently upon all public questions. It was his plat- 
form, his creed, his philosophy of life; and in all his 
public and private relations he endeavored to live up 
to the full tenets of its implications. He came from 
the west where belief in democracy was an actuality; 
he was trained in an era when the voices of the masses 
were omnipotent; and he became a loyal exponent of 
these western ideas. He might, and did, at times, con- 
fuse the “truth” with “what the people want” but none | 
could deny that William Allen was a stalwart, staunch 
defender of the rights and claims of what he and his 
followers believed were justifiable. His adherents 
demonstrated their faith in his integrity by electing 
him to Congress, twice United States Senator, governor 
of his state, and thrice, suggested him for the highest 
office in the nation. The efficacy of his slogan, together 
“with the sincerity of the man, made him a leader in his 
day. 7 
On King Street in Edenton, North Carolina, two 
doors from the southwest corner of Main or Broad — 
for the street was called by either of these names in- 
differently — stood in the early nineteenth century an 
old-fashioned building which was then known as the 

: (11) 
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“Nat Allen” place. It was a frame house of medium 
size surmounted by a huge, over-hanging Dutch roof, 
of which the later mansard seems to be a legitimate 
architectural development. 

The Allens were a highly respected family whose 
ancestors had been among the early settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania. A son of the first Nathaniel Allen, whose name 
~ was Nehemiah, had been one of the first councilmen 
of Philadelphia. The branch of the family from which 
the later’ Governor was descended, had moved to the 
South, and, separating themselves from the Society of 
Friends had engaged in the Revolutionary struggles. 
It is stated that the father of William Allen received 
from the Continental army a commission which he held 
to the close of the conflict. He was also a member of the 
North Carolina Constitutional Convention which ratified 
the Federal Constitution. An uncle of William Allen, 
Joseph Hewes, had been one of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Colonel Nathaniel Allen 
married three times. His first wife was Mary Dawson 
by whom there was no issue. Mary Granbery, his 
second wife, bore him a son, Joseph Hewes Allen, who 
died in 1783, and a daughter Mary Granbery Allen. He 
later married Sarah Colburn, the mother of William 
Allen who was born in 1803. Colonel Allen was a man 
of high standing, a wealthy merchant, and one of the 
proprietors of the noted “Lake Estate” of 75,000 acres 
in Washington County, North Carolina. The father 
and mother of Allen died shortly after his birth and the 
orphan boy was left to the care of his half sister. Mary 
Granbery Allen married the Reverend Pleasant Thur- 
man who was pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
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in Edenton. In 1811 the Reverend Thurman and his 
wife, together with his brother-in-law William, moved 
to Lynchburg, Virginia. Here on account of legal 
technicalities which deprived the heirs of Colonel Allen 
of their patrimony, the young boy was apprenticed to a 
sattler. Shortly thereafter the Thurmans moved to 
Chillicothe. But it was not until young William was 
sixteen that he determined to join them in their new 
home in the west.* 


Travel in those days was a tedious, dangerous task. 
To cross the snow and ice clad. Alleghenies in the dead 
of winter, to ford the numerous creeks and streams, 
to follow the winding, hazardous paths that served as 
roads through the interminable forests to the new set- 
tlement in the west was enough to daunt the heart of 
any but. the stoutest. Our early pioneers were of just 
such stock; and the pale, lank, half educated youth was 
only too willing to join the ranks of the frontiersman. 


On a cold, blustering wintry day in 1819, this keen 
eyed, flaxen haired youth stood in the streets of Lynch- 
burg where he was accosted by a young man roughly 
clad in the costume of a Kentucky hog driver, then most 
familiar in Lynchburg which was one of the great pork 
markets of the South. He inquired of Allen where he 


+ 


1The above sketch of the Allens of North Carolina is based upon 
a newspaper clipping from the Philadelphia Times (no date) in the pri- 
vate collection of Mr. W. A. Scott of Chillicothe and a private genealogy 
which he loaned the author. Cf. sketches of Allen’s life in Finley, I. J., 
and Putnam, R., Pioneer Record and Reminiscences of the Early Settlers 
and Settlements of Ross County, (Cin. 1871) p. 142; Abbott, J. S. C, 
History of Ohio, (Detroit, 1875) pp. 802-805 ; Appleton’s Annual En- 
cyclopedia, 1879, pp 27, 28; Robson, C. (editor), Biographical Encyclopedia 
of Ohio, (Cin., 1876) pp. 10, 11; History of Ross and Hiland Counties, 
(Cleveland, 1880) pp. 222, 223; Carrol, H., Twelve Americans, (New 
York, 1883) pp. 301-331. For a note on Reverend Pleasant Thurman as 
a candidate for justice of the peace of Chillicothe cf. Scioto Gazette, 


Aug. 3, 1887. 
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could buy some tobacco and incidentally mentioned the 
fact that he was planning to cross the Blue Ridge on 
foot since it was much safer than on horseback and did 
not cost somuch. Allen asked to be allowed to join him 
and, with all that the boy possessed of this world’s goods 
tied up in a handkerchief, he and the Kentuckian set 
forth on the long tramp. Twenty-eight miles they 
walked the first day and spent the night in the little 
town of Liberty. On the night of the second day they 
reached the foot of the dangerous and dreaded Blue 
Ridge, and on the next morning began the ascent. For 
nine hours they pushed on, dragging themselves pain- 
fully through snow drifts and over fallen trees. Then 
the strong Kentuckian fell exhausted by the wayside. 
Allen made. a fire of dry wood which he found in a 
mountain nook, fed his companion and himself and fell 
asleep. The night passed quietly and the next morning 
the travellers resumed their weary tramp. 

But the difficulties were not over by any means. 
_ Twenty-one miles from Gallipolis, the Kentuckian left 
_ Allen and the latter set out on the lonely walk of one 
hundred miles to Chillicothe. After leaving his com-. 
panion the boy walked on throughout the night. Morn- 
ing brought sight of the Ohio River and on the farther 
bank, Gallipolis. The river was filled with huge cakes 
of broken ice which the swollen current rapidly carried 
down the stream. The ferryman refused to take Allen 
across. But as the day wore on the ice floes in the river 
became thinner and less dangerous and, at last, a negro 
who owned a rickety old boat, agreed for a piece of sil- 
ver to take Allen to the other side. : 

All went well with him for a time after leaving 
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Gallipolis but on what proved to be the last night of 
his wanderings he became very lame from over exer- 
tion. Meeting a young man on the road, Allen told 
him he was too lame to go on to Chillicothe. “If that is 
so you had better come home and stay the night with 
our folks. They don’t often see strange ones and they'll 
like to hear you talk.” Warmed by the invitation the 
boy accepted and soon found himself in a rough hewn 
one room log cabin. In this frontiersman’s crude home 
lived a man, his wife, five sons and a daughter. That 
night they gave him the best supper they could prepare 
and at bed time shared with him their meager comforts. 
The man, his wife and daughter retired to the loft which 
consisted of boards loosely laid across the rafters. Then 
the five boys and the stranger made their bed. The 
boys drove two forked branches into the earthen floor. 
Then they laid two sticks on the ends of these forks and 
placed them between the ends of the logs in the cabin. 
Next they laid boards across the two pieces of timber 
that rested one end in the wall between the logs and the 
other end between the forks and, piling a considerable 
amount of straw on the boards, all six boys turned in. 
The next morning they arose at daybreak, built a fire 
and cooked their breakfast consisting of venison and 
plenty of corn bread. ‘This did not end the hospitality 
and generosity of these plain folk. They insisted that 
Allen ride to Chillicothe on a horse they loaned him.’ 


Chillicothe lay in the midst of the prosperous, con- 
tented farming district of Ross County already famed 


2 Allen later described this journey across the mountains in a speech 
at Gallipolis during the campaign of 1875. Cf. Allen MSS. in Library 
of Congress, Vol. 18; also Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879, for a long 


account based on a personal interview given to a reporter shortly before 
Allen’s death. 
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alike for its excellent crops of wheat and corn and its 
fine breed of cattle. The town had been laid out in the 
summer of 1796 by General Nathaniel Massie assisted 
by General Duncan McArthur. The latter had erected 
the first white man’s dwelling in the town.’ Here in 1802 
the constitution of the state had been framed; and until 
1810 it was the capitol of the new state. When Allen 
arrived it was a post town and the county seat of Ross ~ 
County. Beautifully situated on a level alluvial plain © 
on the western bank of the Scioto River, bounded on 
the north by the river and on the south by Paint Creek, 
Chillicothe was then a thriving town of nearly three 
thousand. The principal streets ran parallel with the 
course of the river and were crossed at right angles by 
others which extended from the Scioto to Paint Creek. 
The town was a typical flourishing example of hun- 
dreds of similar settlements of the West with an active, 
busy population, engaged in every variety of traffic and 
speculation prompted by the acquisitive spirit which is 
‘so strongly marked in our national character. Two 
printing houses, each with its weekly paper, two banks, 
thirty mercantile stores, and two “medical stores’ at- 
tested the wealth and prosperity of the district.-. It also 
contained four cotton spinning factories, a paper mill, 
several saw mills and a number of flour mills. Among 

* Flint, T., Condensed Geography and History of the Western States 
or Mississippi Valley, (Cincinnati, 1828) Vol. 2, pp. 331, 332. For de- 
scriptions of Chillicothe and Ross County consult in addition to Flint, 
Atwater, C., History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil, (Cincin- 
nati, 1838) p. 339; Kilbourn, J., (compiler), Ohio Gazetteer and Topo- ~ 
graphical Dictionary, (Cincinnati, 1883) pp. 125, 126; Scioto Gazette, Oct. 
7, 18385; Jenkins, W., Ohio Gazetteer and Traveller’s Guide, (Columbus, 
1837) pp. 387, 388, n; Hulme, Journal, in Thwaites, R. G., Early Western 
Travels, (Cleveland, 1904) Vol. X, passim; Faux, W., Memorable Days 
in America, in Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. XI, passim; Cuming, F., Sketches 


of a Tour, in Thwaites, op. cit., Vol. IV, passim; Winsor, J., The West- . 
ward Movement, (Boston, 1897) p. 500. 
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the public buildings were Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Episcopalian churches. The court house was a neatly . 
built structure of free stone with a quaint octangular 
belfry rising from its roof. Then, too, there was the 
ever present jail. Situated as it was in the middle of a 
picturesque valley with all the varieties of woods, hills 
and dales about it that made the Scioto region so attrac- 
tive, with the slow moving river and its commerce lend- 
ing color to the rural landscape, and bustling with the 
frontier life of the west — Chillicothe must have pre- 
sented a wonderful sight to the weary youth of sixteen 
as he entered the town in 1819. 


Chillicothe was to be the home of Allen for the 
greater part of his life; but his activities were not to be 
confined within its limits. He was to become one of 
Ohio’s most representative men in Washington and one 
of the best exponents of the restless, audacious west. 
Already Ohio was accorded a high place in the nation’s 
ranks and as time passed its political and economic im- 
portance was to be enhanced. The character of her 
settlers was high; they possessed habits of industry and 
enterprise and speedily converted the forested areas into 
fruitful fields and helped to build up thriving villages. 
The land was closely timbered, “except near the head 
waters of the two Miamis” where there was a beautiful 
champaign country. The prairies or natural meadows 
were of considerable extent making grazing one of the 
chief occupations of the inhabitants. The meadows in 
Ross County were from five to six miles square pro- 
ducing a thick grass about four feet high which made 
excellent fodder. Here roamed the famous herds of 
cattle of the Scioto Valley fattening for the Baltimore 


2 W. A. 
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and Philadelphia markets; and from this region as 
early as 1810 forty thousand head of swine had been 
driven to the Philadelphia, Baltimore and eastern 
-markets.t Already the need of an outlet for this and 
similar produce had led to the agitation for a system 
of canals “which should connect the Ohio River with 
Lake Erie and provide water communication for the 
interior counties.” “Accordingly in 1825 work was be- 
gun on the Ohio canal which crossed the state from 
Portsmouth on the Ohio River to Cleveland on Lake Erie 
and on the Miami canal between Dayton and Cincin- 
nati to enlarge the markets of the Ohio farinen, 

The spirit of camaradie was proverbial among these 
hardy pioneers of the Buckeye state. A man having 
purchased a section or a half section of land for the 
‘purpose of settling down called upon his neighbors to 
help him “erect a house over his head.” | On the ap- 
pointed day these kindred spirits assembled for what 
was known as an “American frolic.” One cut the trees; 
another lopped them; a third dragged them to the spot 
where the log house was to be erected; while others 
crossed the logs, roofed the habitation, and completed - 
the structure. Within three days the emigrant was the 
proud possessor of a home. Then came the task of 
providing food for himself and his family. For this he 
had to rely upon his own resources for the West tol- 
erated no drones. But as he girdled the trees and 
cleared the soil, cultivated his crops, and grew up with 


“Kilbourn, Ohio Gazetteer, (1831) p. 33. 


* Bogart, E. L., Financial History of Ohio in University of Illinois 
Studies, (Urbana, 1912) pp. 32-35. 
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the community, he viewed with pride and a sort of 
paternal affection the results of his own efforts.° 


The coarseness of his style of living, his proneness 
for strong drink and the filthy custom of tobacco chew- 
ing, his boisterous amusements and uncouth manners, 
and his proclivity for boastfulness might shock the finer 
sensibilities of any carping, fastidious European travel- 
ler sojourning in the land, but none could deny that the 
- pioneer was hospitable and free from all the sham and 
hypocrisy so prevalent in many of the more settled areas 
of America and Europe. 

By 1828 the population of the state numbered over 
700,000. No other state in the Union could boast of 
so rapid an increase. “The largest proportion of the 
settlers in Ohio were from the middle states, as Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; these were to be found in the 
central and southern part of the state. Another large 
contingent came from the South, though not so numer- 
ous as the other; these consisted almost entirely of the 
poorer whites, the non-slave holding elements. New 
England made the smallest contribution, the settlers 
from that section confined chiefly to the northern tier 
of counties.”*” In fact the growth of population and 
‘production was even then beyond the existing means of 
transportation. Internal improvements, cheaper and. 
more land, new markets, better banking facilities, and 
fewer restrictions by the national government were the 
things the inhabitants of Ohio were demanding; and 
no man could ever hope to retain the popular favor un- 
less he helped the people gratify these desires. 


*Fearson, H. B., Sketches of America, (London, 1818) pp. 219-223, 
226-237. 
7 Bogart, op. cit., pp. 29, 32-85. 
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While the people demanded. these great works of 
internal improvement, they were not unmindful of their 
obligation to encourage education and moral training. 
By 1828 five chartered colleges had been established by 
the state; while academies of fair repute were located 
at Burton, New Lisbon, Steubenville, Cadiz, Union, 
Marietta, Gallipolis, Dayton and Chillicothe.° As for 
religious sects the Presbyterians and Methodists pre- 
dominated; but there were, however, a very respectable 
number of Episcopalians, Lutherans, Quakers, Shakers, 
and Roman Catholics throughout the state.’ The citi- 
zens of Ohio boasted of the fact that there were a 
greater number of professors of religion “in propor- 
tion to the whole number of people than in any state 
in the Union. There were vast numbers of religious 
societies; but there were not a great number that had 
a regularly established pastor.” The custom of itinerary 
preaching, as a supply, was prevalent within the state. 
There appeared also to be a general taste for instrumen- 
tal music among the settlers as was evidenced by the 
great number of harps and other home manufactured in- 
struments found in the farm houses. A taste for orna- 
ment, a fondness for large-and stately homes among 
the better class, and a proclivity for show, splendor and 
parade, especially on holidays, was a marked character- 
istic of the inhabitants. The people were generally 
quiet, orderly, peaceable, moral, and industrious; but 
on occasions they could exemplify the buoyant, boast- 
ful arrogant tone of the west and could demand that 
their leaders satisfy their wants. 


* Kilbourn, op. cit., pp. 16, 17. 
*Ibid., p. 317. 
*Tbid., p. 318. 
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Into such a society as this was the young Allen 
plunged upon his arrival at Chillicothe. His education so 
far had been confined to a brief attendance at a private 
elementary school in Virginia, but under the skillful di- 
rection of his sister, Mrs. Thurman, an actual beginning 
was made. Mrs. Thurman was a woman of strong 
character, great family pride, and sound practical sense. 
She determined to give her son, Allen G. Thurman, and 
her half brother the best possible educational advan- 
tages." Allen was placed, therefore, in the old Chilli- 
cothe Academy with the understanding that he was “to 
learn all he could in as short a time as possible.” For 
the first time he received instruction from a real teacher ; 
while his sister herself selected and supervised his gen- 
eral reading. He remained for two years in school and 
then when he had completed his eighteenth year he de- 
termined to study law and was admitted to the office 
of Judge Scott. Here he did very well for a time but 
only for a time. In the room next the one in which he 
_was expected to read there was, to use his own quaint 
and expressive language “a parcel of girls, who morn- 
ing, noon, and night, kept up an everlasting chatter and 
banged away on an old piano.” Whether the music, chat- 
ter, or the beauty of the occupants of the room dis- 
tracted him he would never confess; but he soon deter- 
mined to change his position and so entered the office 
of Colonel Edward King, the most gifted son of Rufus 
King of Revolutionary fame, and the father of Rufus 


a flowells W. C., Recollections of Life in Ohio from 1813-1840 
(Cincinnati, 1895), p. 187. 
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King the President of the Ohio Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1873. In those days the ability and art of suc- 
cessfully addressing a jury was indispensable to a 
lawyer; and this power Allen possessed and assiduously 
cultivated, during his apprenticeship in Colonel King’s 
office. When twenty-one he went to Portsmouth where 
the Supreme Court was in session for his bar exami- 
nation. | 

While awaiting his summons, he heard of the 
rejection of some of the candidates. Overcome with 
nervousness Allen rushed in desperation to an adjacent 
tavern famed for its peach brandy and honey, a drink 
just finding its way into Ohio from the South; and 
hardly knowing what he was doing drank a pint of 
brandy. Now called before his examiners his answers 
were all sharp, full and to the point. Five minutes after 
the examination commenced one of the judges, a bluff 
old lawyer exclaimed: “Oh hell — that fellow can take 
care of himself. Let’s go liquor!”*” Allen never would 
tell whether he joined the judge or not. On his return. 
to Chillicothe he reentered Colonel King’s office and his: . 
first argument in court was in defense of himself, James 
Worthington and Allen McArthur who had been ar- 
rested on complaint of an elder of the Methodist Church 
for standing at the ladies entrance after church while . 
waiting for the young ladies they had taken there.” 
Soon after this he joined the Chillicothe Blues, the first 


“Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. 


* Based upon a private account of Allen’s early life in the family 
collection at-Chillicothe. written by Dr. W. H. Scott. 
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company of militia in Chillicothe and attended a grand 
celebration at the opening of the Erie Canal.“ 

Colonel King was one of the readiest and most bril- 
liant jurists then practicing in the state, but he was 
lazy beyond belief, relying entirely upon his native 
wit for success.** He could not be prevailed upon to 
study his briefs. And so, it fell to Allen to work up 
and prepare for trial all the cases with which the firm 
was entrusted —an invaluable training for the young 
lawyer. It was the custom in those days for the lawyer 
to follow the courts in their terms for the several 
counties of their circuits; ‘‘so that substantially the 
same bar would be in attendance at courts distant from 
others fifty to one hundred miles.”” On horseback, with 
their saddle-bags stuffed with a few changes of ap- 
parel and their law books, their legs protected by “spat- 
ter-dashes” more commonly called “leggins,” and their 


- 4 “The Chillicothe Independent Blues began to be known by that 


name about 1815. . . . When the first work was done on the Ohio 
and Erie Canal in 1825 the Blues marched to Licking Summit to take 
part in the exercises. °. . Their uniform consisted of a blue shako, 


with a leather visor and tall white plumes, square-tailed blue frock coat 
with brass buttons, white trousers and white cross belts. They carried 
flint-lock muskets with bayonets attached. The distance from Chillicothe 
to Licking Summit was sixty miles and the company made the march in 
_ _three days. They took a prominent part in the ceremonies, and as soon 
as the first spadeful of earth had been turned by Governor De Witt 
Clinton and by the Governor of Ohio, the Blues were furnished with 
spades, and proceeded to go through a drill, throwing dirt in unison, to 
the great entertainment of the spectators. . . . The Blues furnished 
a number of officers and men in the War of 1812, or, at least, a number 
of the soldiers in that war were connected with the Blues, as shown by 
~old papers. The company, newly organized, furnished men for the Mex- 
ican war. It did not go as a body, however, but remained at home and 
welcomed the returning warriors with a big dinner.” Evans, L. S., A 
Standard History of Ross County (Chicago, 1917), Vol. I, p. 188. Allen 
was a private in the Chillicothe Blues in 1825; in 1830, a sergeant; and 
in 1833, a captain. The Constitution of the company can be found in the 
Allen MSS. On June 15, 1831, Allen was appointed aide-de-camp to 
Major General Edward King of the 16th Division of the State militia. 
Salmon P. Chase was afterward a_ partner of Colonel Edward 
King and thus describes him in the Chase MSS. in the Library of Con- 
gress. 
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whole person covered with a camelet or Scotch plaid 
Cloak, these disciples of Blackstone made the circuit in 
fair and foul weather. “They lodged at the same 
taverns, ate at the same table, and often to the number 
of eight or ten slept in the same chamber.” At the 
close of a day in the court they would return to the 
inn, eat a hearty meal and then gather in the big parlor, 
perhaps around a large, brightly burning log fire, for 
the anecdotes, jokes and songs “as the evening and the 
spirits of the party might invite.” ** In such surround- 
ings and under such conditions study was impossible; 
hence the pleadings and practice of the day were loose 
and irregular. But the practicing lawyer who was 
agile of mind, facile of expression and a man’s man soon 
won for himself a wide and enduring reputation. 

Allen soon displayed these powers and by twenty- 
four he was recognized as one of the most promising 
lawyers of the Ohio Bar; and before twenty-five a mur- 
der case gave him an opportunity of demonstrating his 
skill before the people.” He won the case; his reputa- 
tion was secure; and with this case his legal career 
closed. Thenceforth he devoted himself to politics and 
entered upon a career that was to continue a lifetime. 


‘ * “Karly Judges, Courts, and Members of the Bar” by H. B. Curtis 
in Bench and Bar of Ohio (editors Randall, G. I. and Greve, C. T.) - 
(Chicago, 1897) Vol. I, pp. 62-69, 77, 78. 


* Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. 


CHAPTER II 


ENTRANCE INTO POLITICS 


The first administration of Jackson was coming to 
a close when William Allen entered politics. A refer- 
endum was to be taken that fall onthe policies of Old 
Hickory and the leading issue in the national election 
was the recharter of the Second United States Bank. 
Jackson’s veto of the recharter act was the keynote of 
the campaign in both national and state contests. But 
behind this topic and overshadowing it was the domi- 
nating personality of the President. No President 
since Jefferson had placed his stamp so indelibly upon 
the nation as had the present incumbent; and many men 
were to vote in the coming election not on the Bank 
question, or on the rising tide of nullification, or on in- 
ternal improvements or on the tariff so much as they 
were going to vote for or against Jackson— for or 
against Jacksonism. The President had asked for a 
vote of confidence on his administration— and that 
meant himself for Jackson was the whole administra- 
tion. To the Federalist, now called National Republi- 
can, and soon to be called Whig, Jackson stood for all 
that was atrocious, disgraceful, and dishonorable in our 
national life; to the Democrat, and especially to the 
vigourous democracy of the West, Jackson stood for 
the rule of the people, the champion of the masses 
against the few, the savior of mankind. Party feeling 
ran high and party lines were sharply drawn around 
the personality of the President. On both sides strong 
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invectives, abusive language, charge and counter charge " 
were hurled back and forth with no regard to decorum 
or the finer instincts of man. Editors of party sheets 
vied with each other in their scurrilous editorials; candi- 
dates villified, ridiculed, and lashed themselves into a 
tempest of rage in their attacks on each other. No 
mercy was shown and none was asked. It was a day of 
“rough politics’ and only those who could stand the 
pace, brave the storm and come forth with a fairly clean 
record need undertake the task. And into this political 
caldron plunged the young Allen at the age of twenty- 
nine. In it he was to get his first training; and it was 
to leave an indelible impression upon his character 
and career. 

He was nominated for Congress in the Seventh Con- 
gressional district which was conceded as National Re- 
publican by from 1500 to 2000.* None took his nomina- 
tion seriously except himself for to his party it was 
simply a compliment to his sucess at the bar rather than 
a possibility of election. “Dick”? Douglas, a popular 
lawyer, secured the regular National Republican nomi- 
nation. As certain elements in the party were thereby 
disgruntled, an independent National Republican candi- 
date in the person of William K. Bond, a lawyer of 
excellent standing, a man of fine education and the at- 
torney for the Branch Bank of the United States which 
was then situated at Chillicothe, was put in the field. 
So the campaign opened. Shortly thereafter William _ 

S. Murphy, a brilliant orator, announced himself an in-° 


1The Seventh Congressional District comprised the counties of 

pore Pike, Ross, Scioto, and Fayette. Cf. Kilbourn, Ohio Gazetteer, 

Mee. Ae ets Allen was nominated for Congress on July 28, 1832. Allen 
ol 
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dependent Jackson candidate. This was soon discovered 
to be a device of the National Republicans to split the © 
Democratic vote; but instead of accomplishing the de- 
sired result it tended to rally the enthusiastic support 
of the Democrats to Allen.* Thus the situation be- 
came aggravated; and as the condition of politics in 
Ohio was already in a most confused state, readjust- 
ments were necessary. 


Beside the two regular parties, National Republican 
and Democrat in the state the Anti-Masonic fever, 
based on the narrow foundation of hostility toward 
secret societies had invaded Ohio thereby complicating 
all political forecasts. The Anti-Masons had met on 
June 12, 1832 at Columbus and “after tendering the 
nomination for governor to several gentlemen who, 
although Anti-Masons, refused to split the opposition 
to Jackson,” had finally chosen “Darius Lyman of 
Portage County, previously a member of the Senate 
from that district,” and had pledged an electoral ticket 
to Wirt and Ellmaker. This nomination had not satis- 
fied the Clay party and they accordingly had nominated 
Governor McArthur, the present incumbent, for re- 
election.? McArthur was one of the most capable and 
influential leaders of the National Republican party in 
the state and to him the most important question in the 
coming elections was not the governorship but the 
placing of Ohio in the ranks of Anti-Jacksonism. There- 
fore, on the sixteenth of August McArthur wrote a 
long letter to Thomas Ewing, the party’s United States 
Senator, in the following strain setting forth his views 


2Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. 
® McCarthy, Charles, The Anti-Masonic Party, in the American 
Historical Association Annual Report, (Washington, 1902), Vol. I, p. 528. 
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on the coming campaign. “You say that you have all 
along been assured that I was from the first willing to 
‘serve my friends if the good of the country required it, 
or to retire from the political contest. In that you were 
correctly informed. I not only proposed, but urged, 
that those opposed to the present administration of the 
general government, should consult with each other, and 
if they could not unite upon any man who was neither 
a mason nor an anti-mason as their candidate for gov- 
ernor, that I would most cheerfully renounce all pre- 
tentions, and give my support to the person so selected. 
This course was urged by me throughout the last winter, 
at the extra session of the legislature in June, and again 
at the Circuit Court in last month. But I was constantly 
informed by my friends that no arrangement could be 
made with the Anti-Masons — that they pretended to be 
acting from principle, and could not give their support 
to any candidate other than an avowed Anti-Mason. * 
* * Jt is a well-known fact, that cannot be contro- 
verted, that both myself and my friends made to the 
Anti-Masons the proposition before stated, and that they . 
refused to hold any consultation with the Clay men, or 
give their support to any but Anti-Masons. It is also 
a fact that I proposed to my friends, that they should 
support the nomination of Mr. Lyman, provided his 
friends would unite with the Clay men upon an Elec- 
toral ticket which should be Anti-Jackson and that the 
Electors should be unpledged either to Mr. Clay, or 
to Mr. Wirt, and to be at liberty to act, as circum- 
stances might hereafter require, to prevent the reelec- 
tion of General Jackson. To this many of my friends 
answered, that they could not support Mr. Lyman he 
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having been nominated as the avowed Anti-Mason candi- . 
date, and that they wel] knew that all the exertions of 
the leading Clay men im his favor could not elect him. 
They were still willing, however, to meet them and en- 
deavor to agree upon some man as a candidate for Gov- 
ernor, who should be neither Mason nor an avowed 
Anti-Mason and at the same time to form an Electoral 
ticket to be composed of men who were not Masons, 
or even to place on the electoral ticket Anti-Masons in 
a just proportion to the strength of their party. And 
that no pledge should be required, further than an under- 
standing that they were not to vote for the reelection 
of General Jackson. I understand that the friends of 
Mr. Clay have so formed their ticket as not to place 
the name of a Mason on it, and have named three of the 
men who had been selected by the Anti-Mason Conven- 
tion, or at least had nominated three Anti-Masons on 
their ticket. Should the Anti-Masons generally be op- 
posed to the reelection of General Jackson, and can, or 
will assist in freeing our country. from ‘misrule’ and 
‘disgrace’ I trust they will give their support to the 
Anti-Jackson ticket formed by the Clay men. The 
office of Governor is of but little importance, either to 
the incumbent, or to the state. And although it may, 
and no doubt will, be considered by many of my friends 
as trifling with their nomination and feelings, for me 
now to say that I will decline, yet, if by doing so, the 
whole Anti-Jackson’s men strength of the state, can be 
united upon an Electoral ticket opposed to the reelection 
of General Jackson, or if upon a free and candid consul- 
tation of the Corresponding Committee with the princi- 
pal Anti-Mason men, it should be their opinion that my 
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withdrawal will at all facilitate that all important ob- 
ject, I will most cheerfully and without hesttation, with- 
draw my name from the list of candidates for the office 
of Governor. * * * There are thousands of men 
in the State, who are not Masons, and who have no at- 
tachment for them on that account, who will not vote for 
any man who may be nominated on the score of his 
Anti-Masonry. Besides there are far more Masons in 
the State than there are Anti-Masons, who would as 
willingly vote for, and support a man who is not a mason 
‘as one who is, but they cannot be brought to vote for 
or support a man brought forward and supported as an 
anti-mason. I think with you, that it is possible but 
not probable that we may carry the state without the aid 
of the Clay or National Republican Anti-Masons. But by 
the union of all the Anti-Jackson men there can be no 
doubt of our success.” * 

In another letter to Ewing McArthur developed 
more thoroughly his ideas. To the Governor the most 
important issue in the campaign was the defeat of 
General Jackson. This animosity, McArthur claimed, 
was prompted not by any personal dislike for the Presi- 
dent as a man but from a conviction that his administra- 
tion had been, and would continue to be “a disgrace, if 
not a ‘curse to our country.’” As the Anti-masons 
. could not hope to accomplish this alone, they should join 
with the Clay men. By all the Anti-Jackson men uniting 
on this momentous occasion, the defeat of Old Hickory 
might be secured; and this was much more vital than 
the local gubernatorial outcome in Ohio.* 


“McArthur to Ewing, Aug. 16, 1832, in Ewing MSS. in Library of 
Congress, Vol. III. 

®* Undated letter in Ewing MSS., Vol. III, but certainly of a later 
date than Aug., 1832. 
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McArthur’s advice was sound political strategy and 
was the same that Charles Hammond was constantly 
reiterating through the columns of the Cincinnati 
Gazette.” But the Central Committee of the National 
‘Republican party was adverse to such a move upon the 
part of their candidate; and an emissary was sent to 
McArthur to urge him to continue in the contest.’ Be- 
fore the messenger arrived, however, McArthur had 
announced his determination to abandon the race. This 
resulted in the National Republicans coalescing with 
the Anti-masons on the latter’s candidate for gover- 
nor. The gubernatorial atmosphere was cleared and at 
the same time the situation in the Seventh Congressional 
District was complicated for the political managers 
could not allow so influential a leader as McArthur to 
remain quietly at rest. Immediately it was suggested 
that the Governor accept the nomination for Congress 
in the Seventh Congressional District. To this arrange- 
ment McArthur consented very reluctantly; and being 
assured that every National Republican vote would be 
needed in the fight for the United States Bank, Douglas 
and Bond withdrew in McArthur’s favor.* Murphy, 
however, continued as an independent Democratic can- 
didate, even though the National Republicans now sug- 
gested that he also retire in favor of McArthur.” 


* Quoted in McCarthy, op. cit., p. 527. 

*Kelley to Ewing, Sept. 12, 1832, in Ewing MSS., Vol. III. The 
same day McArthur declined the nomination and agreed to run for Con- 
gress. Cf. Scioto Gazette, Sept. 12, 1832. 

® Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. ° 

®An attempt was made to. get Murphy to retire from the contest 
as the following letter shows: “Whether you consent or not it is a pre- 
vailing desire that but one candidate contest the ground with old Dunk. 
Inevitable defeat awaits us. Be pleased to write this committee immedi- 
ately on this subject.” Bryan to Murphy, Sept. 18, 1832, in McArthur 
MSS. in Library of Congress. 
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Allen found himself opposed by the strongest man 
in the state while his party was in danger of being di- 
vided by the continuance of Murphy. A vigorous cam- 
paign was necessary if the youthful lawyer hoped for 
any chance of success. Stump speaking was almost un- 
known in Ohio but Allen determined to adopt this mode 
of attack. He travelled all over his district talking at 
cross roads and blacksmith shops or wherever he could 
come in direct touch with his constituents. McArthur 
seemingly did not pay much attention to the young 
Democrat relying perhaps on his party organization to 
see that things turned out satisfactorily.” But Murphy 
adopted Allen’s tactics and in the midst of the fight 
announced that he intended to make a personal attack 
upon Allen at Jackson. Allen hearing of the intended 
action started on horseback with three others and after 
a terrible night’s ride in the drenching rain reached the 
town on the morning of the meeting. Taking his place 
in the crowd unnoticed, Allen awaited the result. Mut- 
phy began his harangue by referring to Allen as a youth 
who left school too soon, as an overgrown boy who had 
more presumption than sense.” Then accurately, and 
with much humor, he described the boy’s appearance, 
commenting upon his beardless face, yellow hair, lank 
and ungainly form. Turning from time to time to ‘the 
older men in the company he would address them by 
name and ask: “Ts this the proper sort of man to make 
our laws?” As Murphy’s sarcasm became more biting 
in its thrusts Allen’s friends begged him to leave the 
assembly. But they did not know the caliber of their 
candidate. “If I am worthy to be your candidate I 


* On the 28th of Sept., 18382 it was suggested that McArthur fake 
the stump (McDonald to McArthur, Sept. 28, 1882. McArthur MSS.) 
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will show it now; if I am not I will withdraw from the 
canvass, asserted the confident young Democrat. One 
can imagine, therefore, the surprise and consternation 
of the crowd when at the close of Murphy’s diatribe 
they saw a young man approach the platform. Carry- 
ing out a programme he had determined upon while his 
critic was speaking, Allen did his best to increase the 
green and awkward appearance attributed to him and 
those in the audience who knew him began to whisper 
“there goes Allen, the Democratic Candidate.’ The ac- 
curacy of Murphy’s description was at once apparent, 
and the crowd was thrown into convulsions of laughter. 
Allen mounted the platform and waiting until the dis- 
order had subsided began his address. For two hours, 
as his contemporaries attest, Allen riveted their atten- 
tion upon the leading issues of the day never alluding 
to the preceding speaker or his remarks. As the crowd 
listened, the thoroughness, the comprehensive grasp of 
the young contestant’s knowledge of public questions be- 
came self evident; and at the close of the speech the first 
to congratulate him were the older men in the crowd.” 
This speech marked the climax of the canvass. Allen’s 
audacity won the day; and when the votes were counted 
Allen was declared elected over the renowned McArthur 
by the narrow margin of one vote.” 

The National Republicans were thrown into a panic. 
Not only had a Democratic governor been elected over 
their fusion candidate but one of their most experienced 


4 Ohio Democrat, July 11, 1879. 
1 Report of the Committee on Elections, Dec. 31, 1833. House of 
Representatives Reports, No. 110, 23 Cong., 1 Session, Vol. I. 
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leaders been routed by a mere stripling.* Therefore, be- 
fore all the votes had been counted and the result of the 
election officially proclaimed Allen was notified that, in 
the event he should be elected his election would be con- 
tested; and that depositions would be taken at Chilli- 
cothe, at Washington in Fayette County, the Court 
House in Jackson County, and at Piketon in Pike 
County. But the time and the distances of these places 
from each other were so arranged as to render it physi- 
cally and utterly impossible for him to attend.” Allen 
made no attempt to be present at these hearings with 
the result that he was accused of having received illegal 
and unconstitutional votes in certain of the townships 
— such as the votes of persons under the age of twenty- 
one; of aliens and foreigners not yet naturalized; of 
persons who had not resided in the state one year; of 
the illegal counting of ballots where two or more were 
found folded or rolled together upon each of which 
Allen had been voted for; of having received illegal 
votes in one of the townships where one of the judges 
himself was a candidate for office. To these charges 
Allen gave no heed nor did he gather any depositions nor 
accept any money in his own behalf. He simply con- 
tinued his preparations to take his seat in Congress. 
Even when depositions were presented to the Com-— 
mittee on Elections Allen remained steadfast in his de- 
termination to make no move in his own behalf until 

2 The gubernatorial election resulted in 71,251 votes for Robert 
Lucas (Democrat) ; 63,185 for Darius Lyman. Cf. Powell, Thomas E., 
The Democratic party in the State of Ohio (Columbus, 1913), p. 77. In 
the national election Ohio cast 81,246 votes for Jackson and 76,539 for 
Clay and Wirt. Cf. Stanwood, Edward, A History of the Presidency, 


(Boston, 1898), Vol. I, p. 163. | 
* Report of the Committee on Elections, Dec. 31, 1833. House of 


3 


Representatives Reports, No. 110, 23 Cong., 1 Session, Vol. I. 
* The, depositions in full are given in Allen MSS., Vol. II. 
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informed that the committee was about to decide his 
case.” Then appearing before them he showed that the 
law required in such instances that the notice of the 
contest be in writing within twenty days after the elec- 
tion whereas he had been notified in advance; that the 
distance from Chillicothe to Washington, Fayette 
County was twenty-eight miles; to Jackson, twenty- 
eight miles; to Piketon, nineteen miles; and from Wash- 
ington to Jackson fifty-six miles; from Jackson to Pike- 
ton, twenty miles; and from Piketon to Washington, 
forty miles. Therefore, the mere physical task of being 
present at these hearings rendered it impossible for him 
to answer in person the charges thereby leaving the im- 
pression with the committee that he had not received 
a fair trial. There was no getting around the point that 
the law covering contested elections had not been obeyed. 
It was too late to serve a second and legal notice and in 
view of the other evidence the committee unanimously — 
rejected the petitions and Allen was accorded his legal 
right to sit in Congress.” 

Allen’s service in the House was erect to a single 
term. During those two years Congress was faced with 
a number of perplexing problems. Jackson’s ferocious 
attack on Biddle’s Bank, Taney’s order for the removal 
of the deposits, Clay’s proposal for the distribution of 
the surplus revenue, and Jackson’s quarrel with France 
over the question of Napoleonic claims occupied the at- 
tention of the party leaders. Naturally a young member 
found scant opportunity for displaying his abilities. 
Even in periods of political quietude it is hard for a 


* Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. 


“The evidence is thoroughly analyzed in Report No. 110 of the 
Committee on Elections, House of Representatives, 23 Cong., 1 Session. 
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new man to be accorded little more than passing notice 
by the veterans of his party; in troublesome times, such 
as these, when party rancor and party vehemence were 
at their height and each side was endeavoring to catch 
the ear of the nation only the leaders of the parties were 
awarded the privilege of addressing the assembly. The 
only possible chance for a young man was that an issue 
pertaining particularly to his section of the country 
should arise which would necessitate his presentation 
of the subject. This opportunity did appear in the years 
between 1833 and 1835 in the heated discussion of the 
Ohio-Michigan boundary dispute; and since both parties 
were anxious to capture the new prosperous state of 
Ohio and the budding territory of Michigan, the spokes: 
men of these sections were in demand. 

The Ohio-Michigan boundary question is a long and 
difficult subject. In its briefest outline the controversy 
arose in the following manner. In the Ordinance of 
1787 which provided for the government of the North- 
west Territory, the northern boundary of what now 
constitutes Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois was declared to 
be a line dividing the United States and the British 
possessions; but the ordinance contained the further 
provision that the “boundaries of these three states shall _ 
be subject so far to be altered, that, if Congress shall. 
find it expedient, they shall have the authority to form 
one or two states in that part of said territory which 
lies north of an east and west line drawn through the 
southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan.” * After- 
wards, in 1802, in the act giving Ohio the right to form 
a state constitution, Congress decided the northern 


* Article 5 of the Northwest Ordinance. 
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boundary of the prospective state to be a line running 
due east and west “through the southerly extreme of 
Lake Michigan.” “But while the Ohio convention was 
framing the constitution for the new state an old hunter 
appeared on the scene, and learning of the prescribed 
boundaries, informed the state makers that the southern 
extreme of Lake Michigan lay much farther south than 
they supposed or the maps indicated.” The Conven- 
tion straightway embodied in the constitution the pro- 
viso that: “if the southerly bend or extreme of Lake 
Michigan should extend so far south that a line drawn 
due east from it should not intersect Lake Erie, or if it 
should intersect the said Lake Erie east of the mouth of 
the Miami River of the Lake, then * * * with the 
assent of the Congress of the United States, the north- 
ern boundary of this state shall be established by, and 
extended to, a direct line running from the southern 
extremity of Lake Michigan to the most northerly cape 
of the Miami Bay.” » | 

In these two conflicting provisions lay the source of 
the difficulty. The boundary as drawn by the enabling 
act was an impossible line. Such a line would have 
passed several miles south of Lake Erie cutting through 
the present counties of Cuyahoga, Lake and Geauga. As 
Congress refused to consider Ohio’s constitutional pro- 
visions, the people set to work to rectify their bound- 
aries; and in 1818 the Legislature of Ohio, with the con- 
sent of Congress, adopted what was known as the Harris 
line, a line surveyed and coinciding with the desires of 
the citizens of the’state. “In the meantime the Territory 


Soule, A. M., The Controversy over the Ohio-Michigan Boundary 
in Ohio Cooperative Topographic Survey (Columbus, 1916), Vol. I, pp. 
71, 72. 
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of Michigan had been formed and its southern bound- 
ary had been fixed as in the act authorizing the Ter- 
ritory of Ohio to forma state. The Territory of Michi- 
gan, therefore, enforced her laws, and claimed jurisdic- 
tion over a strip of territory the whole length of the 
Ohio northern boundary.. This strip was five miles in 
width at the west end, and over eight miles at the east 
end.” It was rich, agricultural land, but its chief claim 
was the harbor where Toledo is now situated.” In 
view of an approaching presidential election the Whigs 
wished to give Ohio all she claimed, and the Democrats 
were afraid to act differently. “Everybody courted 
Ohio.” ** Therefore, when a bill, from the Senate, to 
settle the northern boundary line of Ohio came up for 
discussion in the House and the Territorial! delegate 
of Michigan Mr. Lyon moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, Allen rose to address the 
House. 

Allen’s main contention was that Congress alone 
could settle the problem and that Lyon’s argument in 
favor of referring it to a committee was for the pur- 
pose of securing or delaying its consideration until 
after Michigan entered the union when she would seek 
to carry the case to the Supreme Court. “Will it be 
wise,” asked Allen, “to admit a state into the union. 
while she is carrying on an embittered contest with 
another, but to create that contest by the very act of 
admission; as if, because the judiciary may be the com- 
mon arbiter between the states, Congress had deter- 
mined to become the common source of their ligitation? 
Sir, the perpetuity of the union depends upon the har- 


» Powell, op. cit., p. 79. 
* Soule, op. cit., pp. 82-84. 
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mony of its parts; and we should seek to preserve rather 
than disturb that harmony.” Here in his first speech 
Allen struck a note that was to resound throughout all 
his public career —his great desire for the preserva- 
tion of the union with a just regard for states rights.” 
At the close of his address, after he had clearly shown 
that the Territorial delegate of Michigan had agreed to 
the decision of the Judiciary committe of the Senate 
while now demanding its reference to another commit- 
tee, it is related that Horace Binney of Philadelphia 
complimented him upon his presentation of the sub- 
yeti 

Allen’s connection with this problem did not cease 
with his speech. He was placed on the committee 
headed by the unwilling but idealistic John Quincy 
Adams to settle the boundary question;* and in June 
~ of 1835 he was appointed by Goveronor Lucas along with 
N. H. Swayne, the district attorney, and D. T. Disney, 
the speaker of the Ohio Senate, to confer with the Presi- 
dent on the situation.” Seeing the advisability of set- 
tling the question in an amicable fashion Allen wrote 
immediately to Van Buren urging him to meet the com- 
missioners in Washington with the admonition that 
“the President must agree to the proposed terms (of 
Governor Lucas) or all is lost with his friends in the 
state, besides the more important consequences to the 


“Cong. Debates, Pt. IV, Vol. X, pp. 4486-4446. Speech delivered 
June 11, 1834. ; 

Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. Cf. the sarcastic comments of J. 
’ Q. Adams on the greed of the large states to take from the powerless 
territory land that he deemed belonged to the latter. Adams, C. F., 
Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, (N. Y., 1876), Vol. IX, pp. 214, 215, 222; also 
Adams speech, Cong. Deb., Pt. I, Vol. XI, pp. 1254-1258. 

* Adams, C. F., Memoirs of J. Q. Adams, Vol. IX, pp. 214, 215. 

7 Allen to Van Buren, June 20, 1835, in Van Buren MSS. in Library 
of Congress. 
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general welfare of the state and the union. Never- 
theless his efforts and those of his colleagues proved 
unavailing and the struggle continued for another year. 

The only other opportunity that Allen was given of — 
addressing the House came in connection with the 
French spoliation claims. These were the demands upon 
France for the destruction of property incurred during . 
the Napoleonic wars. For twenty years this subject had 
been an affair of almost uninterrupted negotiation when 
Jackson entered office. In the December message of 
1829 the President mentioned the topic “in terms cal- 
culated to call the serious attention of both countries 
to the subject.” The French took exception to the 
menacing tone of the message but when the proper con- 
struction was given the President’s words by our minis- 
ter at Paris the aggrieved feelings of the French were 
alleviated and a treaty was concluded by the two coun- 
tries in which France stipulated to pay the United States 
five millions in six annual installments and we agreed ~ 
to reduce the duties on French wines. Congress enacted 
the necessary laws to fulfill our part of the contract but | 
the French continued to delay the payments. After 
several sessions of the Chambers had expired with- 
out making the required appropriations, Jackson re- 
solved to act.- Livingston was sent abroad to insist upon 
the payment of our claims. Louis Philippe was anxious 
to cooperate, but the Chambers remained obdurate and 
even rejected a bill for the execution of the treaty. Their 
action was prompted possibly by a desire of the op- 

* Ibid. In the Jackson MSS. in the Library of Congress there is a 
memorandum in Jackson’s handwriting to ‘this effect ‘Let it be repeated — 
to forbear from any rash action — appealing to. the civil power only, and 


no military force to be employed, except the posse comitatus, when duly 
applied for by the judicial authority.” 
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ponents of the new administration to embarrass Louis 
Philippe’s government and possibly because the French 
politicians believed the people of the United States 
would not support the President in vigorous measures. 
This rebuff, coupled as it was with the advice of Livings- 
ton that only a vigorous denunciation of French methods 
would disillusion the French politician was all that Jack- 
son needed to arouse his ire. The December message 
of 1834 therefore asked Congress to pass a “law au- 
thorizing reprisals upon French property.” ”" 

The President’s message embarrassed the Whig 
leaders. Already Jackson had achieved numerous 
triumphs and if to these were added a diplomatic coup 
over France the prestige of the administration would be 
doubly enhanced. The tone of the address appealed to 
the pride and justice of the nation; but the Whig leaders 
resolved to thwart the President’s demands for purely 
' partisan motives. In the Senate Clay introduced a 
resolution that “it is inexpedient at this time” to grant 
the request of the Executive; while in the House the 
crisis likewise invoked a lively discussion. Edward 
Everett delivered a speech in favor of peace, applauding 
the President for his courage but cautioning modera- 
_ tion. In marked contrast to this pacific utterance, Allen 
followed Everett in an address clearly enunciating the 
strong Americanism of the thirties. Foreign affairs 
were to interest Allen greatly in the years to come and 
therefore this speech is most significant. It was the’ 
last public utterance he made in the House and was 
imbued with the undaunted spirit of the west. 


77For a good discussion of this topic consult Richardson, Messages 
and Papers, Vol. III, pp. 100-107, 152-156. A general account of the 
Whig action during this crisis is given in Bowers, C. G, The Party 
Battles of the Jackson Period, (Boston, 1922), pp. 386-423. 
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Allen cogently summarized the subject in a few 
sentences. “Were the claims of our citizens upon the 
French government for spoliations just,’ asked the 
speaker. All admitted it. Had not three years elapsed 
since the ratification of the treaty and was not the in- 
demnity still unpaid? ~All conceded the point. Ought 
not the United States to insist upon the faithful execu- 
tion of the treaty of France? From all sides the reply 
was yes. Then why did we delay? “Because some 
timorous souls declared the door of negotiation ought 
not to be closed; because such a declaration would 
wound the royal sensibilities of the King of France; be- 
cause a rupture between the two countries might result 
and war might be the ultimate consequence. To:these 
potential reasons the gentleman from Virginia (Archer ) 
added another; that France was great and strong, that 
we were small and feeble and that we must therefore 
submit. Yes sir, submit to the violation of national 
faith, to the infraction of treaties, and to the dishonor 
of our country, and that, too, not only without re- 
sistance, but without even the last poor privilege of 
subdued imbecility —the hopeless privilege of com- 
plaint.” Some feared that any announcement on our 
part would mean war. 

On the contrary the question of peace or war was a 
question which France and not the United States would 
decide. ‘France will judge of her own interests, and be 
governed by her own judgment. If the government of 
France, or the predominating party there, believes * 
* * that their interests will be promoted by their re- 
fusal to execute the treaty, and by a consequent change 
of the relation between the two countries * * -* 
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that refusal will be given and that change be made. 
This she will do, apart from all other considerations. 
If such be her purpose, our course will not influence hers. 
* * * Congress may rebuke the President, and try 
to ward off calamity. by assuming cowardice, but if 
France thinks it her policy to quarrel with us, her 
sagacity will soon discover in this treaty the pretext 
of a rupture, and give to the discovery all the plausi- 
bility of national honor. * * * The history of all 
time past forbids us to doubt that, in reference to the 
rest of mankind, the interest of a nation is its only 
standard of morals. * * * So deep are the effects 
of this truth, that the public opinion of the world has 
made national honor itself to consist alone in a nation’s 
capacity to discern, and in its resolution and success 
in the prosecution of its real interests.” 

Although many Americans today may doubt the 
truthfulness of the latter statements, all must admit 
that Allen had diagnosed correctly European diplomacy 
when he declared, if the occasion warranted it, a treaty 
easily could be made “the pretext of a rupture.” The 
sanctity of treaties always has been a shibboleth of 
varying shades of meaning in European affairs depend- 
ing largely upon the circumstances. 

Allen’s boldness in contrast to the faltering, cring- 
ing, cowering position of certain of the other representa- 
tives appealed strongly to the Westerner; and when he 
described our institutions he also struck a responsive 
chord in every true American breast. “Sir, it has been 
truly said, and often repeated, that our institutions are 
essentially pacific. This remark must be understood 
to mean that the genius of our system necessarily re- 
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‘strains that passion for foreign conquest and en- 
larged dominion common to all nations. If it mean 
more,.it is nonsense. If it mean that the moral action 
of our institutions upon the mind and heart of the na- 
tion tends to reduce the standard of national honor, be- 
numbs the serviceability of the people, and substitutes 
humiliating fortitude for the spirit of resistance, when ° 
outrage is offered, if this be the meaning of the ob- 
- servation, it is false in fact, and a libel in its application.” 
He did not advocate war but he did despise an attitude 
of docility — and so did his section.” 

With this speech Allen closed his career in the 
House. In 1834 he had been nominated by his dis- 
trict for reelection. His opponent was the redoubtable 
William K. Bond. Once more Allen canvassed his dis- 
trict and once more he demonstrated anew his wonderful 
campaigning powers. While Allen was canvassing 
Scioto County and Bond was in Fayette County the 
Whigs announced with large handbills that a discussion 
would take place between Allen and Bond at the gen- 
eral muster at Washington Court House. The Whigs 
had supposed that Allen would not hear of this an- 
nouncement until after the muster and then they would 
be able to claim that he did not dare meet Bond in a 
public discussion. However, Allen was warned of the 
attempted subterfuge by his nephew, Allen G. Thurman, 
then a young lawyer, and after a trying and exciting 
_ ride on his favorite horse, Caleb, arrived at the place of 
meeting on the appointed day. The two candidates 
agreed on a compromise. Bond was to open the meet- 
ing and when he finished Allen was to be accorded the 


Cong. Debates, Pt. II, Vol. XI, pp. 1578-1598. 
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privilege of replying. Allen acquiesced, requesting and 
obtaining an assurance that ample time would be af- 
forded him. After the muster, Bond began his speech 
in the field and was so blessed with the gift and power 
of continuance that it was evident that he would hold 
out till sundown. In this dilemma Allen left the crowd 
and mounting.an old stump faced Bond’s crowd and in 
stentorian tones exclaimed: “All who wish to hear the 
doctrines of Jacksonian Democracy fairly and truly dis- 
cussed come here.” At once the crowd turned from 
Bond to Allen; the latter began and Bond was soon 
silenced by the roaring voice of the young Congress- - 
man.” But the task of carrying the district was a 
hopeless one. Allen vigorously attacked the Bank of 
the United States and defended Jackson’s policy to no 
avail. The panic of 1833-1834 had affected the farmers 
of the west and the farmers’ distress was laid by the 
Whigs to Jackson’s attack on the bank.*” Many of 
Jackson’s followers began to desert the fold™ and the 
result was that on election day Bond carried the dis- 
trict.” 

In 1835 Allen returned to private life. As he 
declared on the floor of Congress he believed he was on 
the eve of political dissolution. He had served one term 
in Congress. He had tried to represent his district and 


“ Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 30, 1873; Ohio Democrat, July 24, 
1879. Bond’s managers had written Allen a number of letters trying to 
arrange a meeting between the two men. Cf. Letters and Replies, Sept. 
8, 9, 19,, 26, 1884 in Allen MSS., Vol. II. 

” Creighton to Ewing, Feb. 18, 1834; Collier to Ewing, Feb. 27, 
1834; Charles Hammond to Ewing, March 27, 1834 in Ewing MSS., 
Vol. IV. 

# “The Jackson men by hundreds are falling into our ranks.” 
Creighton to Ewing, Feb., 1834, in Ewing MSS., Vol. IV 

“The official vote was 4333 for Bond, 3974 for Allen. Ohio Mon- 
itor, Dec. 15, 1834. : 
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his constituents. He had made two speeches and in each 
of these he had endeavored to express the dominant 
wish of his followers. He had not made a great im- 
pression in the House; his speeches had simply set forth 
the crude ideas.of the Jacksonian democracy of the 
West. But he had demonstrated the fact that he did 
know what his section wanted. If the people of the 
West were willful, boastful, foolish at times, and head- 
strong so also was Allen. His eccentric mode of cam- 
paigning, his audacity under trying circumstances, his 
blundering, unthinking, haughty Americanism, his 
strong advocacy of Ohio and western claims, right or 
wrong, appealed to his constituents. He had won their 
confidence and had demonstrated his latent abilities of 
leadership. His sojourn at home was to be a short one; 
and when he again appeared in Washington it was to 
be in the role of an Ohio Senator, a role he was to 
continue to act in for the next twelve years. 
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ELECTION TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Ohio cast her ballot in 1828 in favor of Jacksonism 
by a vote of 67,579 for Andrew Jackson to 63,396 for 
Adams.’ Two years later Thomas Ewing, a leading 
National Republican, was elected one of her senators 
to Congress. Immediately upon reaching Washington, 
Ewing became one of the bitterest antagonists of the 
administration standing forth as a defender of the 
United States Bank, a critic of the state Banks, and 
an opponent of the spoils system.” In the midst of this 
career of opposition, Ohio again cast her vote in 1832 
for General Jackson and against the United States 
Bank.* After the reelection-of the President following 
his demand for a referendum vote on his bank veto 
message, it was supposed by many that Ewing would 
curb his feelings in view of his state’s well known ad- 
vocacy of the democratic ideals. But defeat of his party 
only seemed to sharpen the asperity of his temper. He 
was instructed, therefore, by the state legislature to op- 
pose the United States Bank. Ewing refused to obey 
these instructions on the ground that to do so would 
disgrace himself and the state. The next year with the 
change in the political complexion of the Legislature 
these instructions were rescinded. In 1836 the Gen- 
eral Assembly once more issued instructions to its 
Senators this time to “vote for expunging from the 

* Stanwood, History of the Presidency (Boston, 1898), Vol. 'L, p. 148. 


? Globe, Nov. 6, 1838. 
NEE Se 81, 246 : Clay, 76,539, Stanwood, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 163. 
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journals the censure resolution passed in March 1834” 
condemnatory of the President for the removal of the 
deposits. Ewing failed to present these to the Senate 
and, when called upon by his colleague, Thomas Morris, 
for an explanation declared that he would “obey or 
not” according to his best “judgment.” * In two specific 
instances Ewing had placed his own judgment above 
that of his constitutents —an action most dangerous 
under our system of government. When Ohio in 1836 
cast her votes for a Whig governor and General Har- 
rison for the President while at the same time electing 
a small majority of Democrats to the Legislature, eS 
political fortunes of Ewing, became most precarious.” 
Ewing’s term inthe Senate was to expire in 1837 and 
with the Democrats already enraged at his past behavior 
and in control of the Legislature, the chances for an op- 
ponent -being selected to the Senate were propitious. 
Allen had returned to Chillicothe at the close of his 
congressional career fully expecting to retire from poli- 
tics. But the needs of his party, his own insatiable love 
for talking, and the fact that his old rival, William K. 
Bond was running for reelection in 1836 caused him to ~ 
forget his vows. Nominated by his district for Con- 
~ gress, Colonel Allen, a title that: by this time had been 
gratuitously conferred on him by his followers took an 
important part in the campaign in behalf of Martin Van 
Buren and the Democratic party. The Whig power in 
“Cong. Debates, Pt. I, Vol. XII, 24 Cong., ‘1 Session, 1026. Cf. 
also the long account of this struggle in the Globe, Niov. 6, 1838, written 


by Samuel Medary. The history of the first resolution is given in Ohio 
Monitor, July 9, 1834. 

5 Harrison, 105,404; Van Buren, 96,948, Stanwood, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 185. Joseph Vance, the first Whig Governor of Ohio, was elected by 
a majority of over 6,000. Cincinnati Pols Gazette, Oct. 28, 1836; Scioto 
Gazette, Nov. 2, 1836. 
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the Seventh Congressional District was, however, too 
strong to overcome and the result was that Bond re- 
ceived 2,253 votes against 1,923 for Allen.® 


But the Democrats had carried the State Legisla- 
ture by a small majority and with a vacancy occurring 
in the Senate the coming year the political arena was 
soon crowded with eager aspirants. Governor Lucas, 
the well-known Democratic executive during the Ohio- 
Michigan boundary dispute, Robert T. Lytle, a leading 
Democratic Congressman from Hamilton County, David 
T. Disney, late speaker of the Ohio Senate, and a num- 
ber of lesser lights were announced as possible candi- 
dates-for the Senatorship.’ The race was acknowl- 
edged a close one and upon the assembling of the State 
Legislature the Democratic members began to discuss 
the merits of the various contestants. January 8th, the 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, saw the clans 
of Democracy gathered in Columbus. On the evening 
of that day the Democratic members of the Legislature 
planned a banquet, in honor of the day and also to ceie- 
brate the election of a Democratic United States Senator 
who had just been chosen in Louisiana. Furthermore 
the occasion would allow the assembled Democrats an 
opportunity -of meeting some of their own candidates 
for the Senate. Governor Lucas and Robert T. Lytle 
were invited to address the assemblage; and late in the 
day, Allen, who, as he said, happened to be in the city 
on personal business likewise was invited to attend on ac- 
count of his work in the past campaign. That night 


® Scioto Gazette, Aug. 17, 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 13, 1836. 
TJudge Wood, John M. Goodnow, and Thomas L. Hamer in addi- 
tion to those mentioned were candidates for the Senatorship. Scioto 


_ Gazette, Dec. 17, 1836. 
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Governor Lucas spoke. At the close of his address 
Lytle, who was recognized as the leading candidate of 
the party was called upon to set forth his views on the 
political topics of the hour. Instead of delivering a 
carefully prepared speech, Lytle mounted the table and 
entertained the audience with a witty after-dinner 
speech. The effect was not what was desired and as the 
crowd began to break up Allen was called upon. 
Refusing to mount the table as his predecessor had 
done Allen launched forth into a terrible philippic 
against the Whig party and in defense of Jackson’s 
policy with regard to the bank war. Warmed by the 
rapt attention of his hearers, and possibly by the bever- 
ages of the banquet, Allen became somewhat loose in 
his characterizations of his opponents.* And “in the 
course of hisremarks * * * alluded to the fact of 
General Harrison being nominated by one branch of 
the Whig party as their candidate for the Presidency 
in opposition to Mr. Van Buren. He referred to the ex- 
traordinary insincerity, if not bare-faced hypocrisy, of 
the opposition in supporting General Harrison after 
their long and labored arguments to prove the great 
danger to republics by the promotion of military chief- 
tains to high civil offices while General Jackson was be- 
fore the people.” But he excused the Whig party of 
inconsistency on the ground that it was more apparent 
than real. General Harrison might be a good enough 
hero for a Whig campaign, but he did not rank among 
the successful and victorious generals of the late war. 
And as a proof of the feeling that at one time existed 
in the public mind, Allen referred to the fact that ‘“‘while 


* Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. 
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a sword was in preparation in Chillicothe for the vic- 
torious Croghan, a petticoat was contemplated to be 
presented to General Harrison.” Such statements were 
uncalled for and inaccurate,’ but to the Democrats as- 
sembled in the hall no language was too strong to em- 
ploy against their enemies. Allen’s forceful presenta- 
tion of Jackson’s case, his rash inaccurate but caustic 
_ sarcasm of the Whigs, and his wonderful delivery was 
in marked contrast to the witty, weak, ineffectual style 
of Lytle. When the assemblage adjourned the older men 
in the party were for the ex-Congressman; and when 
the party met in caucus on the eve of the election, Pet- 
ticoat Allen, as he was often called, received the nomina- 
tion and the party went into the contest pledged to 
him.*° 

The Whigs were enraged at the hopelessness of their 
situation. By the small majority of four in the Legisla- 
ture, the Democrats controlled the Assembly even 
though the state had gone Whig both in the guberna- 
torial and Presidential elections of that year. This 
majority had-been secured by the passage on March 12, 
1836 of an apportionment bill by which the Democrats 
had given Van Buren counties a larger representation 
in the Assembly than they were entitled to while re- 
ducing the number of representatives from those coun- 
ties which it was apprehended would be found against 

°The story of the petticoat caused quite a furor in Ohio politics. 
Cf. Scioto Gazette, Jan. 20, 18837; Ohio Statesman, Nov. 7, 14, 1837. As 
early as 1835 the rumor of this story had become current in newspapers. 
(Cf. letter to Globe, Oct. 27, 1835) ; but it had been definitely denied in 
1836. (Cf. Scioto Gazette, Sept. 21, 1836, signed article.) Allen had 
simply repeated current gossip at the banquet; and to the guests assembled 
this gossip was accepted as truth. 

” Taylor, W. A., Ohio in Congress, 1803-1901, (Columbus, 1900) 
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Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Dec. 5, 1836. 
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the Democratic party.” By this skillful strategy in 
1836 the Democrats now were able to dominate and 
dictate the successor of Thomas Ewing to the Senate. 
But the constitution of Ohio required the presence of 
two-thirds of the members of each House present to 
constitute a quorum; and if the Whigs refused to. 
attend there would be no quorum and thereby no elec- 
tion. Charles Hammond through the columns of his 
influential paper had suggested this procedure as soon 
as the results of the state elections of 1836 were known 
on the ground that it was justifiable in “defeating a 
nefarious project to enable a minority to control a major- 
ity.” ** Therefore, upon the convening of the Assembly ° 
the Whigs in the House determined to block proceedings 
by refusing to meet with the Senate for the purpose 
of electing a Senator. Every device of parliamentary 

trickery was resorted to by the Whigs in the House to | 
carry their point. From December 8, 1836 to January 
18, 1837 the House refused to meet with the Senate; and 
only after every resource had been employed and public 

opinion began to express its disgust at the outrage, did. 
the Whig leaders in the House give way. On the 13th 
ballot in the joint session of House and Senate William 
Allen was elected United States Senator by a vote of 55 
to 52 for Ewing.** | . 


™ Statutes of the 34th General Assembly, (Columbus, 1836), Vol. 

XXXIV, pp. 32-37. It was reputed that Allen had drafted the Apportion- 
ment Bill of that year; but this was definitely denied by the chairman.of 
the committee who reported the bill. For the history and controversy 
over this bill consult articles by Charles Hammond in Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, March 29, Sept. 7, Oct. 25, 1836; also Ohio Monitor, Jan. 25, 
1837 ; Scioto Gazette, Feb. 2, Oct. 5, 1837. , 

Roe I. F., The Constitutions of Ohio, (Columbus, 1912), 
Pp. fo. : 
“ Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Oct. 25, 1836. 
* Ohio House Journal, (Columbus, 1837), Vol. XXXV, pp. 20, 21, 
228-246 passim; Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Jan. 17, 18, 21, 28, 25, 1887; 
Scioto Gazette, Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 1887. 
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Allen’s election was received with exultation and - 


condemnation by the respective parties. The Washing- 
ton Globe, the Ohio Statesman and the Ohio Monitor 
complimented the citizens of Ohio on their selection;* 
while the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Scioto Gazette, Cin- 
cinnatti Whig, Baltumore Chronicle, and . Delaware 
Gazette bemoaned and execrated the result... Un- 
deterred by these conflicting statements the followers 
of Allen determined to celebrate their victory in a be- 
fitting manner. A grand celebration was arranged for 
the 19th of August at Lancaster, Ohio; and on that day 


the Democrats of Ohio gathered to pay tribute to their - 


new Senator and to reaffirm their adherence to Jack- 
sonian principles. Letters were read from the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, Colonel Benton and other 
dignitaries congratulating them on their success. Then 
Allen was called upon and for two hours and a half the 
new Senator in vigorous language defined his position 
and castigated his enemies. Pointing out the fact that 
the Whig party was the lineal descendant of the old 
Federalist party and that it was endeavoring to extend 
its power over the state Allen launched forth into a 
caustic analysis of the mysterious power of the Whigs. 

He outlined the various attempts of the Whig power 
to centralize authority throughout the nation with an 
ever increasing encroachment on states-rights. He 
pointed out the object and danger of its privileged mo- 
nopolies which bought up and paid great numbers of 


%® Globe, Jan. 25, 1837; Ohio Statesman, Jan. 25, 1837; Ohio Monitor, 


Jan. 25, 1837. | ay : : : 
1 Cincinnati Daily Gazette, Jan. 21, 1837; Cincinnati Whig, Balti- 
more Chronicle and Delaware Gazette quoted in Scioto Gazette, Feb. 15, 


1837. Sag ras ; 
® Ohio Statesman, Aug. 23, 18387; Cincinnati Advertiser, Sept. 6, 
1837; Globe, Sept. 9, 1887. 
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printing presses in all parts of the Republic to exert 
an insidious influence upon the public mind. He called 
attention to the army of lawyers that were fed and 
sustained by such a system to veil its deformity “under 
the most loquacious sophistry.’”’ He mentioned the 
systematic munificence of the banks which “by loans, 
discounts and other less questionable favors” fixed. the 
affections, enlightened the judgments, and warmed the 
patriotism of many politicians high in authority. “Mark 
with what zeal they aid in placing their presidents, 
directors, stockholders, lawyers, or other dependents, as 
candidates, upon the Whig ticket for all public offices.”’ 

If there was still doubt as to the trithfulness of 
these statements, “look to your own state for example,” 
proclaimed the speaker. What was the condition of the 
state judiciary? In the courts of law, bank charters 
were expounded, their powers and privileges construed, 
enlarged, or limited, by the language of the judge which 
stood for the law of the land. “It is there. that the 
conduct of a bank often presents questions involving 
the forfeiture of its charter; and, upon the decision of 
which the interest, and even the existence, of every 
bank in the state, may be made to depend.”” The safety 
of the community and the purity of justice required, 
therefore, that the judge should be free from all con- 
nection with these institutions. And yet what was the 
fact? From the Supreme Court down to the associates 
of the Common Pleas it was easy to enumerate “the 
bank presidents, directors, stockholders and other per- 
sons either directly interested in, or dependent upon 
banks” for their offices. How many counties were there 
in Ohio in which there was a bank, and in which the 
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judges were Whigs “without one or more of them being 
immediately connected with that institution?” 


And how was it with the Whig members of the 
Legislature? How many of them were free from 
bank associations— either as lawyers, stockholders, 
presidents, or directors? How was it too, with the 
Whig candidates for seats in the Assembly? What 
portion of them stood independent of the aid of these 
institutions? Let his hearers answer these questions 
for themselves. 

Then in a glowing peroration Allen attempted to 
define democracy —a favorite word of all politicians 
and one most highly cherished by his audience. “Democ- 
racy,’ exclaimed Allen, “is a sentiment not to be ap- 
palled, corrupted, or compromised. It knows no base- 
ness; it cowers to no danger; it oppresses no weakness. 
Fearless, generous and humane, it rebukes the arrogant, 
cherishes honor, and sympathizes with the humble. It 
asks nothing but what it concedes; it concedes nothing 
but what it demands. Destructive only of despotism, it 
is the sole conservative of liberty, labor, and property. 
It is the sentiment of fréedom, of equal obligations; 
it is the law of nature pervading the law of the land. 
The stupid, the selfish, and the base in spirit may de- 
nounce it as a vulgar thing; but in the history of our 
race, the democratic principle has developed and illus- 
trated the highest moral and intellectual attributes of 
our nature. Yes—that is a noble, magnanimous, a 
sublime sentiment, which expands our affections, en- 
larges the circle of our sympathies, and elevates the soul 
of man, unless, claiming an equality with the best, he 
rejects, as unworthy of his dignity, any political im- 
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munities over the humblest of our fellows. ‘Yes, it is 
an ennobling principle; and may that spirit which ani- 
mated our fathers in the revolutionary contest for its 
establishment, continue to animate us, their sons, in 
-the impending struggle for its preservation.” 

The speech was a typical Democratic oration of the 
thirties. All the biting sarcasm, strong insinuations, 
loose generalizations, and the grandiloquent eloquence 
so prevalent in that era can be found in this address. 
As an example of the oratory of the Jacksonian age it 
is excellent; and as a study in the method of a Demo- 
cratic speaker in arousing his audience to the dangers 
of Whig rule it is characteristic. Moreover, it portrays 
the man. Allen the youth was now Allen the mature 
man. He had developed a philosophy of life; and that 
was the need for democracy in America — or in other 
words the “rule of the people.” Let the people know 
‘the truth and also learn that all power was derived from 
them and there would be no more monopolies. They 
would rise in their righteous wrath and slay their mas- 
ters. He was now a full-fledged Jacksonian Democrat; 
he had completed his apprenticeship; he knew his craft. 
As a good Jacksonian Democrat from the West it was 
his duty to see to it that the people did understand these 
things. And with such thoughts, Allen prepared to take 
his place in the United States Senate as a representative 
western statesman. 


* Globe, Sept. 9, 1837. 
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FIRST-TERM IN THE SENATE: BANKS, POLITICS, FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS ‘ 


Allen entered the Senate when Jacksonian democracy 
was on trial for in May of 1837 the banks of the country 
suspended specie payment. The panic of 1837 was upon 
the land and it was to loosen the political moorings of 
the thirties. For eight years from 1828 to 1836 — the 
Democratic party was the dominant party in the nation. 
For eight years it had weathered the storms of nullifica- 
tion, bank, tariff, internal improvements, specula- 
tions, and foreign affairs. But the commercial crisis of 
1837 was to seal its doom. The long pent up emotions 
of the people, the discordant clashing of capital and 
labor, the rival aspirations of party leaders, and the last 
phase of the struggle between “bank and state” were 
to find their outlet in the money stringency. To Van 
Buren, the successor of Jackson, was left the handling of 
these manifold-questions. To him remained the burden 
of proof that the Democratic administrations had not 
caused these evils. 

The Democrats fully realized their dilemma. They 
appreciated the fact that at last their opponents had 
a battle cry and would use it to advantage in the coming 
elections. By April of 1837 the President began to re- 
ceive letters from his associates expressing anxiety about 
the political prospects of the party." In May came the 

1Mann to Van Buren, April 3, 1887; Toland to Van Buren, April 3, 


1837; Arnold to Van Buren, April 5, 1837; Rives to Van Buren, April 
7, 1837. Van Buren MSS (61) 
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evidence of the defection within the party, the lack of 
organization and incentive, the wearisomeness of the 
‘public mind with the long strife, and the determination 
of the opposition to turn the panic to political account.’ 
Urgent appeals poured into the White House for relief 
until at last on May 15th Van Buren issued his procla- 
mation for an extra session to meet on the first Monday 
of September. It would meet, the proclamation stated 
to consider “great and weighty matters; and the Demo- 
cratic party leaders apprehended that their salvation 
rested upon the work of this Congress. ‘The next step 
we take as a party,”’ wrote Buchanan to Van Buren, “in 
relation to public revenue, if it should not be successful 
will prostrate us and reestablish the Bank of the United 
States. * * * The new experiment whatever it 
may be must succeed in order to preserve the people’s 
approbation.’”* “The opposition anticipate great success 
in the present difficulties,” reiterated the Globe. ‘They 
know that there is a diversity of opinion among the 
Republicans as regards the utility of banking institu- 
tions and hope to extend this difference to a question 
_ wholly independent which involves simply the propriety 
of banking connection with the government.’*. Calhoun 
also noted the divergence of opinion among the Demo- 
cratic followers and prophesied a like division through 
all the states.” At the same time Ritchie wrote to friends 
of the lowering storm which was coming.’ Through- 


* Wright to Van Buren, May 13, 1837; Horn to Van Buren, May 
24, 1837; Lane to Van Buren, May 27, 1887. Van Buren MSS. 

“Buchanan to Van Buren, June 6, 1837. Van Buren MSS. 

*Globe, July 21, 1837. 

* Jameson, (editor), Correspondence of J._C. Calhoun, pp. 377, 378. 

_* Ambler, Thomas Ritchie, p. 190; also Webster on this topic in 

ee and Speeches of Daniel Webster (National Edition), Vol. XVI, 
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out the summer months the popular excitement swelled 
against the administration. The Whig papers, such as 
the National Intelligencer, proclaimed the issue before - 
the people was whether this was “to be a government of 
State Banks and paper credit or a government of the 
people,’ and other papers pointed out “the melancholy 
truth, the awful truth, that the administration did 
nothing to relieve the distress.” 


On September 4, 1837 Van Buren read his message 
to Congress and advised the creation of an Independent 
Treasury to care for the finances of the. government. 
The scheme had been suggested to him by Dr. Brocken- 
brough, of Richmond, Virginia. The doctor had pro- 
posed a complete divorce of state and bank and the 
establishment of a system of Federal depositories, two 
or more to a state, under the charge and management 
of Federal Commissioners. Brockenbrough prophesied 
a clamor would be raised by the politicians “about the 
increased patronage for the appointment of commis- 
sioners, and by the merchants about locking up funds 
that ought to be profitably used;” but, the doctor con- 
tinued, there would not be as much patronage as with 
the present deposit banks.* The idea impressed the 
President, especially as he was adverse to returning to 
the old United States ‘Bank, at that time the United 
States Bank of Pennsylvania. Accordingly, against the 
advice of many of his friends,’ Van Buren suggested the 
designation of certain public officers to keep and disburse 
the public money. The message was received with 


™ National Intelligencer, June 2, 1837. 

® Brockenbrough to Van Buren, May 22, 1837. Van Buren MSS. 

° Rives to Van Buren, June 3, 1837; Wright to Van Buren, June 4, 
1837. Van Buren MSS. 
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horror, exultation and doubt by the various sections 
of the country. The deposit banks of New York, so 
Biddle stated, considered themselves the most abused 
people in the land; and intimate friends of the financier 
stated that the United States Bank would have to act 
as a mediator between the government and the deposit 
banks.*° “If nothing more is done than is indicated in 
the message, the Biddle bank party will unmistakably . 
succeed,” wrote a friend of Polk’s. “It is impossible 
to resist the current * -*- * the popular-desire to 
have a regular and uniform paper currency of the same 
value everywhere. If the present administration do not 
furnish such a currency the people will elect men who 
will do so.” “I do not believe the United States Bank 
can ever be overcome by a pursuance of the specie policy 
recommended,” reiterated Catron of Tennessee to Polk. 
“The old adage ‘that you must fight the devil with fire’ 
is true very nearly in all party contests and to the letter 
in this. Mr. V. B. is presenting a theory sound to the 
core in principle but hardly possible in practice; a prac- 
tice of more than fifty years’ standing based on paper 
and credit, in our fiscal operations has sapped the public 
mind and morals, as was intended by its distinguished - 
founder Mr. Hamilton to this fearful extent; it has 
made Federalists of about the entire trading community, 
and of most of the wealthy of other vocations — and, 
especially of very many of our profession, who are 
politicians. I mean by Federalists, such as seek to 
govern by wealth opposed to members; or to govern the 
country by cities and villages. They command the sur- 
plus money and the press —and at this time they pos- 


* Biddle to Davis, Sept. 7, 1837. Biddle MSS. 
“Walker to Polk, Sept. 10, 1837. Polk MSS. ‘ 
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sess a great accidental advantage; that of financial em- 
barrassment; and they possess another. They set up 
their claims to power with a bank already in existence, 
tangible and understood, whose paper was distinguished 
for its high comparative value, during a time far back 
in the recollection of the present generation of young 
men. * * * ‘The opposition declare the old state 
of things — commercial credit, sound currency, would 
in a month-be restored if a recharter of the bank — 
which is constantly kept before the public by all the 
talents and appliances that money can buy. * * * 

As well might we undertake to overthrow-a mountain 
with a shadow.”” In Virginia but one press defended 
the Independent Treasury; while many of the most in- 
fluential Democratic papers in the Union “among which 
the Richmond Enquirer, the Hartford Patriot, the 
Frederick (Maryland). Times and the Cincinnati Re- 
publican considered the system unwise and inex- 
pedient.” ** Immediately a section of the Democratic 
party under the leadership of Nathaniel P. Tallmadge 
of New York and William C. Rives of Virginia broke » 
with the President. Candidates were called upon for 
their opinions on the Independent Treasury bill while 
the diversity of thought on the subject continued to 
grow in the Democratic: ranks. Dr. Thomas Cooper 
writing to Nicholas Biddle on the 15th prophesied a 
seven years war between the government and the banks 
and the ultimate result a contest between the agricul- 
tural and “the monied or mercantile interest.” “We 
are yet. at the commencement of the great strife,’ con- 
tinued the writer, “and I think there are strong indi- 


® Catron to Polk, Sept. 10, 1837. Ibid. 
® New York Times, Oct. 3, 1837. . 
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cations that the numerical majority of the people are 
hostile to all banks.” ** 

On September 14, Senator Wright of New York as 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance reported a bill 
to establish an Independent Treasury; and on the twen- 
tieth of the month the debate began in the Senate. Im- 
mediately Calhoun proposed an amendment to the origi- 
nal proposition to the effect that all officers of the govern- 
ment should be prohibited from accepting anything in 
payment of revenue except coin. Senator Rives, in 
behalf of the conservatives, offered an amendment to 
continue the present deposit system; and upon these 
grounds the fight of the giants began. Presumably, 
three plans were before Congress; one, advocated by 
Clay and the bank men was for the creation of a national 
bank; the second was for the continuance of the present 
deposit bank system with some modifications; and lastly, 
the Independent Treasury sanctioned and fathered by 
Van Buren and the regular Democratic organization. 
As the debate progressed both parties began to shift 
their original positions. The Democrats, who under 
Jackson had advocated the deposit scheme now opposed 
it; while the Whigs heretofore, violent opponents of the 
“pet banks” insisted that withdrawal of the public funds 
from the banks would destroy the financial interests 
of the land. Proclaiming the increase of executive 
patronage, the union of sword and the purse, the separa- 
tion of government from the people, and the injustice 

“ Cooper to Biddle, Sept. 15, 1837. Biddle MSS. The reasons given 
by Cooper were: “First because they accommodate the wealthy in pref- 
erence; secondly, because the insolvency of a bank issuing small notes 
falls heavily on the poor; and, thirdly, because all bank corporations are 
monopoly privileges. Be these objections well or ill founded, the friends 


of a reasonable credit system must meet them and: obviate them or the 
radical and prevailing cry will be Delenda est Carthago.” 
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to the banks and to the country at large, the Whig 
cohorts gathered about their leaders. On the opposite 
side the Democrats stated the divorce of bank and 
state would give the Treasury full knowledge of its 
funds; free Congress from bank influence; and restore 
public confidence in the banks by forcing them to re- 
organize on a sound financial basis. The most dis- 
tinguishing feature and the highest recommendation of 
the proposed system declared the Democrats would be 
the complete and entire separation of the government 
from all banks. Had not Mr. Biddle, who, in the opinion 
of some was the greatest financier then living, expressed 
his opinion in behalf of such an idea? At the organiza- 
tion of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania in 1836 
had he not congratulated the stockholders on the pros- 
perous condition of their interests, the accumulation 
~ of a large surplus fund and the purchase of a new char- 
ter, and boasted of the bank being “safer, stronger, 
and more prosperous than it ever was?’ Had he not 
added that “it was an original misfortune in the struc- 
ture of the bank that it had in any way been connected 
with persons in office.” ** Surely here were arguments 
direct from the camp of the enemy! On one side stood 
the popular will, the great mass of the people; on the 
other, the banks and the monied power; on the one, the 
aristocracy of wealth; on the other, the democracy of 
numbers; here an alliance of tariff and banking in- 
terests; there the friends of the people and the agri- 
cultural interests of the nation.* The Bank of the 
United States was in a remarkable position and had a 
remarkable man at its head ever ready to seize the pass- 


*Cong. Debates, Vol. XIV, Pt. 1, p. 118. 
Tbid., pp. 119, 284 
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ing opportunity. If the Independent Treasury were de- 
feated or the measure of Mr. Rives were passed, it would 
mean the restoration to power of the old national bank. 
Therefore Calhoun, already grown tired of his associa- 
tion with the Whigs, “fearing the renewed danger of 
the legislative encroachment” and no longer the “danger 
of executive usurpation” pronounced his independent 
political position by endorsing the Van Buren measure 
and by speaking of Jackson as “that great remarkable 
man.” *’ Truly the Independent Treasury bill was 
making a strange alignment of political forces in’ Con- 
gress. | 
Against the arguments of the administration the 
Whig Senators turned to Tallmadge, Rives, Clay, and 
Webster for replies. Tallmadge, representing the bank 
Democratic faction, raised the standard in behalf of the 
merchants. Why should the people attack the mer- 
chants, queried the New York Senator. Does not the 
merchant stand between the government and the con- 
sumer? The merchant shoulders the responsibility and 
pays into the Treasury the enormous revenue which 
keeps the machinery of government in motion; the mer- 
chant maintains the credit of the country abroad. The 
agricultural interest might be great but the govern- 
ment will always look to the merchant for the means 
to aid and defend the latter’s interest from outside 
aggression. Moreover, why were the Democrats 
sO aggressive now for a measure which when first pro- 
posed in 1834-1835 was signally defeated and that by 


“Blair to Jackson, Oct. 1, 1887. Jackson MSS. For an excellent 
analysis of Calhoun’s motives and actions at this period consult Cole, The 
Whig Party in the South, pp. 46-49. ~ 
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the aid of every administrative vote save one. Rives 
taunted Calhoun for his change on the bank question 
and rallied the Southern Conservatives on the selected 
state bank deposit proposal.” But it was left to Clay 
and Webster to explain fully the Whig position. In . 
two able speeches the Kentucky Senator endeavored to 
point out the evils of the administration measure; the 
fact that it would kill the state banks and make them 
-subservient to the general government; substitute a 
metallic currency which “would reduce all property in 
value two-thirds” thereby forcing every debtor in effect 
“to pay three times as much as he had contracted to 
pay; unite the “sword and the purse’ and make the 
national government especially powerful.” September 
28th, Webster rose to defend the national bank and 
to awaken public enthusiasm for the bank party. The 
single, undivided, exclusive object of the government 
and the Calhoun amendment was, according to the 
speaker, relief for the government; but not a single 
provision or reference had been made for the suste- 
nance of the people. But is the government, asked Web- 
ster, to care for nothing but itself? “I think not! I 
think the government exists, not for its own ends, but 
for the public utility.” Webster's swan song was a 
shrewd attempt to allay the popular antagonism to all 
banks then so prevalent; but it was to fall upon deaf 
ears. 

The party leaders and the people on the outside 
watched with interest this struggle, commenting on the 
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alliances and prophesying the ultimate result. The 
action of the conservatives especially claimed atten- 
tion. The Plaindealer, a Locofoco organ, asserted the 
reason for the division in the Democratic ranks was 
owing to the people’s insistence on the doctrine of equal 
rights which the monopoly gentry would not acknowl- 
edge.” In reply the Madisonian, the recognized party 
spokesman of the conservatives, announced the prin- 
ciples of the Spartan band resolved to check radical 
Locofocoism as the friends of “union, order and good 
faith.” **. But behind all this paper camouflage, the . 
real leaders of the party diagnosed the situation as a 
presidential plot on the part of Rives and Tallmadge. 
“Everybody now perceives,” wrote Blair to Jackson on 
October 1, 1837, “that like Bell’s plot about Speaker 
there is a presidential plot beneath it. The scheme was 
that Rives with Virginia at the head was to carry off 
the whole south. Tallmadge with the Bank power, it © 
was supposed, would be able to make up a mixed party 
that would with Whiggery carry a majority in the money 
and trading region. So that the two together, as Presi- _ 
dent and Vice President being the candidates of the 

opposition (Clay, Webster, and Harrison being disposed 
of) could put an end to Mr. Van Buren at the close of 
the first session.” ** Undoubtedly this was correct; and 
Biddle and his followers seeing the advisability of keep- 
ing the Democratic ranks divided had early sanctioned 


= Plaindealer, July 15, 1837. 
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this move.” A month before Congress assembled a 
friend of the United States Bank had visited Saratoga 
Springs, for the purpose of conferring with Tallmadge, 
in order to line up the members elect to Congress to 
sustain him in his course, and arrange for meetings in 
various sections of the state to uphold these liberal 
measures.” Six days after Congress convened another 
adherent of the bank wrote Tallmadge advising him 
of the most popular method to adopt in order to de- 
feat the Sub-treasury bill; while on the same day Biddle 
was congratulated on the disunion among the Demo- 
crats and the belief that the Conservatives would go 
with the Whigs.” But when it came to placing Tall- 
madge and Rives at the head of the ticket the Whigs 
objected.* They were willing to receive them into their 
ranks but only on terms that they fall in at the rear. 
‘Therefore, the Conservatives failed to answer the pur- 
pose of the Whigs for on the final vote in the Senate 
on October 4th, the bill passed by a vote of twenty-six 
to twenty.” 

The debate in the House began on the tenth; and 
here the sectional lines were more strongly drawn than 
in the Senate. The opening speech made by Pickens 
of South Carolina laid out the lines of the combat. 


* This does not mean to imply that Biddle favored such a plot or 
was even cognizant of the scheme. But it is correct to say that Biddle, as 
did all the Bank men, saw the advantage to the Whigs of allying with 
Conservatives. There is proof in the Biddle Papers of the bankers’ in- 
_ terest in the Conservative Party. j 
Devereaux to Biddle, Aug. 10, 1887. B. P. (This reference will 

be used hereafter for Biddle Papers.) 
7 McGrane, (editor) Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, p. 290. 
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necticut. 
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Arguing in favor of the. Independent Treasury the 
South Carolinian raised the contention that the organi- 
zation of the banking power of the country connected 
with the government tended to make the labor of the 
exporting districts tributary to the banking capital by 
their control of the credit and banking power. Then 
in reply to the statement of Cushing of Massachusetts 
that the “progress of radicalism at the North was noth- 
ing more than the progress of abolitionism,” Pickens 
launched into a defense of slavery. “We own nearly 
one half of our population. * * * We are ‘inter- 
ested in the bona fide profits of daily labor, for we own 
not only the proceeds of labor but labor itself. * * * 
We are then, in fact, capitalists standing in the place of 
laborers and are, to all intents and purposes, laborers. 
* * %* The laborers of ‘the non-slave holding states 
are interested also in the bona fide * * * profits © 
of daily labor.” Yet capital is holding down labor in the 
North. Therefore “when gentlemen preach up, as they 
have done for the last three years insurrection to the » 
slaves of our community, I warn them that their own 
institutions are not so pure as they might at first sup- 
pose; and that I will preach up insurrection to the 
laborers of the North.” If the North declares this is 
Locofocism, “I tell them I proclaim the doctrines of 
Jefferson that the democracy of the North are the natu- 
ral allies of the South.” * The speech of Pickens fell 
as a bomb in the midst of the assembly; the fear of the 
alliance of the Locofoco element of the North with the 
Southern planter would mean the complete overthrow 
of the banking power and the establishment of the 
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southern cotton supremacy. The Whigs hastened to 
reply. Calhoun of Massachusetts, in answer to Pickens’ 
charge, declared that the Southern representative did 
not understand the labor of the North or the nature of 
its banking institutions and other corporations. They 
were not engaged “in enslaving and subjecting the labor- 
ing class.” They were themselves the laboring class — 
the men of business of the great middle class of society, 
the men who by their industry and intellect had made 
themselves what they were. The banking institutions 
were owned not by the great capitalists but the active, 
thriving, energetic men of business. The ownership 
of the corporations were for the most part in the hands 
of men of moderate property, of females, of orphans, 
of charitable institutions.” However, when Moore of 
New York, a Democrat with Locofoco leanings, con- 
firmed Pickens’ charges against capitalists of* the 
North,” the opposition grew more determined to repudi- 
ate the accusation and break up the threatened alliance. 
Naylor of Pennsylvania repudiated the word capitalist, 
claiming that all men were laborers in the North. The 
characteristics of capitalist and laborer were united in 
one person in the North. The man who was a “capital- 
ist” had become so by his: industry and perseverance. 
He had begun as a humble laborer; his industry, virtue 
and integrity had. been his only capital. Such was 
Stephen Girard, the merchant who had begun his career 
as a destitute cabin boy; Governor Ritner, the wagoner ; 
James Todd, the attorney general of Pennsylvania, a 
wood chopper; and numerous other so-called wealthy 
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leaders.** Still fearful of ‘the extent of the havoc 
wrought by Pickens’ utterances the Whigs turned to 
the Conservatives.** Here they received the desired 
help, especially from the Virginia contingent; and as 
the debate grew to a close the friends of the measure 
saw that the Southern followers of Calhoun had failed 
to break the power of the moneyed interests. “The 
friends of the administration in the House,” wrote 
Blair the day before the. final vote, “are laboring with 
all zeal to keep the sneaking and dodging Bank Demo- 
crats to their posts tonight ( it is now 9 o’clock) that they 
may get the Divorce Bill out of the committee of the 
whole. I am apprehensive that treachery is too much 
intended to compass it. The Conservatives are every 
moment dodging off into a committee room where it is 
said Rives and Tallmadge have a little Conservatory 
and ply them with all sorts of good words and winning 
ways to induce them to lay the Bill over to the next ses- 
sion. * * * The two Senators hope something 
from time and a new impetus from the Banks.” * A | 
few days later Blair announced the postponement of © 
the measure due to the aid given the Whigs by the 
Virginia Conservatives.*° By a vote of one hundred and 
nineteen to one hundred and seven the Whigs had 
shifted the contest on to the next session of Congress.” 

The December message of the President returned 
to the subject undaunted by the late defeat. But the 


=Thid., p. 1575. 
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former contest had taught Van Buren the need of 
compromise. Thus the tone of the message was more 
conciliatory toward state banks and intimated that if 
the majority of Congress could not agree with the origi- 
nal proposal a suitable substitute might be found in its 
stead. This section was referred to Senator Wright 
as Chairman of the Finance Committee and on the six- 
teenth of January a bill, including Calhoun’s former 
amendment of the “specie clause” was presented to the 
Senate. Rives on behalf of the third party, proposed 
a substitute midway between the national bank and the 
independent treasury by selecting twenty-five banks as 
public depositories; and around these measures the 
Senate resumed its titanic struggle. 

With the renewal of the debate on the Sub-treasury 
Allen was. afforded an opportunity of delivering his 
maiden speech in the Senate. For weeks he had been 
“passing the Sub-treasury through his head” as he wrote 
to his nephew, Allen G. Thurman; and had refused to 
reply to Webster at the solicitation of his friends in 
order to make his first effort ‘worth while.” * Now, 
however, he felt prepared to cross swords with his op- 
ponents. Therefore, on the twentieth of February, 1838, 
Allen rose to deliver his first, lengthy senatorial address. 

Allen confined-himself to the single proposition of 
proving the corrupting influence of banks upon Con- 
eress.** With no hesitancy and in unmistakable terms he 


*§ Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. III, p. 
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attacked the whole system of banks. To him privilege, 
paper and oppression stood arrayed on the one side, 
against liberty, labor and property on the other. The 
revolutionary struggle for separation from England was 
not more essentially a strife for independence and free- 
dom than was this contest to dissolve the connection 
which rendered “the government basely subject and the 
people basely tributary” to the banks. Every citizen 
had a constitutional right to demand gold and silver in 
payment of his debts because the government was bound 
to coin these metals for the debtor ; yet the banks made it 
impracticable for the creditor to exact, or for the debtor 
to pay, anything but paper. The constitution endeav- 
ored to secure the people against taxation, except with 
their own consent; but the paper system levied an 
enormous tax upon the people for the exclusive benefit 
of the banks. “Firm * * * must be the heart of 
that man, and strong must be his nerve,” proclaimed 
Allen, “who dares to complain of the oppression of the 
banks — who dares to lift the voice of patriotic warning 
to his countrymen. Stern must be his soul, and indomi- 
table his fortitude, before he presumes to rebuke the 
power of the banks — a power which has already coiled 
around the sacred forms of the Constitution, which is 
day by day increasing the intensity of its pressure, and 
strangling public liberty in its folds. * * * Look 
throughout the Union, with what assiduity bank presi- 
dent’s, stockholders, lawyers, borrowers and dependents 
are pressed upon the public favor as candidates for all 
offices, legislative, executive and judicial * * * 
Who will say that these men, interested as they are in 
bank profits against the people who pay them, do not 
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constitute at least one-third, and ae a half, of every 
legislative body? Who will deny that these legislators, 
faithless to the sacred trusts confided to them, regardless 
of the public welfare, and mindful only of their own 
interests, have ever combined, and still do combine to 
multiply privileges, to diminish the responsibilities, and 
to increase the profits of the banks?” Who will deny 
that the United States Bank did not exert undue in- 
fluence over the members of Congress? Did not the 
Committee appointed by Congress in 1834 disclose the 
_ fact that in the year 1830 the bank had loaned $192,161 
to fifty-two members of Congress; in 1831, $322,199 
to fifty-nine; in 1832, $478,069 to forty-four members; 
in 1833, $374,766 to fifty-eight members; and in 1834, 
$238,586 to fifty-two members? “ I know not one, by 
name, who received these moneys for the names are 
suppressed in the report of the Committee. I speak 
not, therefore, to incriminate or wound the feelings of 
anyone. But, sir, I know the nature of man; I know 
that coming to Congress changes him not for the bet- 
ter; I know that obligations are thus created which the 
human heart is bound to acknowledge, and the human 
mind finds hard to disobey. These things I know; and 
I know, too, that public liberty can never be safe whilst 
public men are exposed to such temptations. It is for. 
these reasons, sir, that I stand up this day, not only 
as an American Senator, but in the still prouder attitude 
of an American citizen, to warn my countrymen of 
a danger which I solemnly believe now threatens the 
purity and safety of their government. 
“Sir, again I say, that members standing in such re- 
lation to the bank, even at a time like this, may still be 
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innocent; they may be uninfluenced by bank emoluments 
in deciding the question of rewarding banks with the 
profitable use of money. All this is possible; but ‘lead 
us not into temptation’ is nevertheless a part of that 
prayer which is the inheritance of our race.” 

Turning then to a defense of Jackson’s spoils sys- 
tem Allen defended the Democratic holders of post- 
offices on the ground that their average annual salary 
~ was only $75.73. . “These denunciations are poured 
forth by the very members,” he exclaimed, “who not 
content with the ample amounts drawn by themselves 
from the public treasury, are daily asking, and daily re- 
ceiving, thousands on thousands in loans from banks.” 

With biting sarcasm he attacked Webster’s objec- 
tion to the disposal of government funds in the govern- 
* ment vaults. ‘He is alarmed, at the strong boxes, the 
bars, and the bolts—the very means intended to in- 
crease the security of the public money. These cum- 
brous features of Gothic barbarism offend his taste, 
affright his fancy, and shock most deeply, his nervous 
sensibility. And yet that Senator can contemplate all 
the parts of this dreadful apparatus without terror or 
emotion, if it be but found in the vaults of a bank.” 

And, then, in conclusion, Allen turned his atten- 
tion to Rives’ substitute which in addition to selecting 
twenty-five banks as depositories permitted the use of 
both specie and paper money. “Metallic money,” pro- 
claimed Allen, in a statement that was years afterward 
to cause him much trouble, “is admitted the world over .. 
to be the only standard of value for labor and property. 
If, therefore, it be true, that paper is less valuable, 
‘then that fact is a reason conclusive, not only against 
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_ its receipt as money by the government, but also against 
the banking system itself, by which such paper is im- 
posed upon the community.” “ 

So ended Allen’s speech in the Senate. To the 
biographer of Allen this speech portrays the man bet- 
ter than any preceding utterance. The courage, the 
flowery rhetoric, the subtle sarcasm, the fallacious west- 
ern financial doctrines, the inherent western sympathy 
for the debtor class, the pugnacity, the dyed-in-the-wool 
organization Democrat all are disclosed in this speech. 
Yet it was the speech that the Democratic party needed 
and wanted. From all sides the young Senator from 
Ohio — “young in years but old in wisdom and sagac- 
ity” — was showered with compliments. The Globe 
acknowledged that “his genius (had) given a new and 
most attractive interest’ to a well worn subject;** 
Samuel Medary, the personal friend and editor of the 
Ohio Statesman announced Allen the equal if not the 
superior of Clay;* Jefferson Davis wrote him at a 
later date that an old Democratic friend of his in the 
hills to whom he had given Allen’s speech stated that 
“no honest sensible Whig could read Allen’s (and Ben- 
ton’s) speeches without turning their politics; *° In- 
gersoll of Pennsylvania,’ Judge Grimke of Ohio and 
other distinguished Democratic leaders wrote directly 

“Speech of Feb. 20, 1838. Cong Globe, 25 Cong., 2 Sess., Vol. 
VI, Appendix, pp. 250-255. For additional material on the connection of 
the Bank of the United States and the politics of the era cf. Clayton’s 
Report on Behalf of the Majority of the Committee. . . appointed to 
Examine into the Proceedings of the Bank of the United States, House 
of Representatives Report, No. 460, 22 Cong., 1 Sess. Cf. also a discus- 
sion of this topic in Channing, Edward, A History of the United -States, 
(N.. Y., 1921), Vol. V, pp. 444-449. 

“Vermont Patriot quoted in Ohio Statesman, May 30, 1838. 

“ Globe, Ap. 7, 183 
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to him congratulating the “young but highly gifted 
Senator” upon his efforts; the party issued his speech 
in pamphlet and distributed it throughout the Union. 
Between two and three hundred letters of approval 
were received from unknown friends throughout the 
nation. He was deluged with invitations to speak in~ 
various cities;*” and when in July, in response to one 
of these requests he made an address at Philadelphia 
his welcome was beyond his fondest expectations. His 
tall, erect figure, his deep and powerful voice, his im- 
‘ passioned and energetic gesticulation, and his bold 
outspoken defiance of banks in accord with his sena- 
torial address produced an effect, as the Pennsylvanian 
in reporting the speech wrote, “as we have rarely seen 
equalled.” “ As the Globe stated “the people of Ohio 
had ample reason to be proud of their spokesman at 
the close of his first session in the Senate.” “ He was 
emphatically a champion of the rights of the people. 
As such he had secured for himself a place in the ranks 
of the party and in the hearts of his constituents. And 
this he was to demonstrate further when at the close 
of this session with the Sub-treasury bill once more de- 
feated Allen returned to his state to take part in the 
congressional campaign of 1838. 


The state elections of 1837 had registered an over- 
whelming victory for the Whig party. The Sub- 
treasury bill and the panic of 1837 had played into the 
hands of the opponents of the administration. A 


“ Allen to Thurman, Feb. 27, March 6, 29, 30, April 5, May 24, 1838. 
Thurman MSS. Private Collection. 
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spirit of unrest swept the west as a consequence of the 
hard times and the people demanded a change of gov- 
ernment. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky had 
swung into the Whig column. It had been asserted that 
no less than nineteen hundred Democratic voters had 
declined to vote in Ohio owing to the hollow hearted 
maneuvers of the Cincinnati Republican, presumably a 
Van Buren paper but really actuated by conservative 
“Madisonian” principles.” The apostasy of the Dem- 
ocratic press, the vigor of the opponent’s papers, and 
the cry of hard times had given the Whigs new hope 
just as Allen had entered the Senate. The first legis- 
lature following his election had shown a majority of 
United States Bank men in each branch. Determined 
to trammel both Allen and Morris they had set about 
drafting resolutions calling upon the Ohio Senators 
to vote against the Sub-treasury. They had not dared 
to instruct Morris and Allen in view of Ewing’s past 
career. The result was that at Allen’s suggestion, he and 
his colleague determined to consider them merely as 
“private opinions publicly expressed” and had refused 
to be restrained. Therefore when the Whig state 
convention met on May 31, 1838 they solemnly re- 
solved “that our Senators do resign their seats;” and 
prepared to go before the people in the coming elec- 
tions of 1838 on this issue.” Thus the election of 1838 
was especially important to Allen. 


© Dawson to Jackson, Dec. 4, 1837. Jackson MSS. 
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The Whigs began an aggressive campaign on be- 
half of their candidate for governor, the present Gov- 
ernor Vance. Ewing took the stump and began to 
traverse the state in behalf of the Whig cause. The 
aid of General Harrison was called in while his name 
and that of Ewing were carried at the head of nearly 
every Whig paper in the State. In the meantime the 
Democrats were not idle. Senator Morris, immediately 
upon reading the polite request for him to resign, ad- 
dressed a reply to the people, through the public prints, 
which at once put the Whigs on the defensive. But 
everyone knew that the real person aimed at in those 
resolutions was Allen. The long-smothered feelings 
of hostility to the young senator now found full vent 
for the Whigs were certain of success. They asserted 
that in this campaign was to be fought the battle of 
1840. _The Democrats likewise considered the contest 
in this and other states in the same light; and every 
leader of the party resolved.to put forth his best ef- 
forts in the coming strife.” 

Allen was now in his element. He enjoyed a good. 
fight; and his work in this campaign displayed his fight- 
ing qualities. He spoke in sixty-three of the seventy- 
four counties instructing the people in the nature of 
the Treasury Bill and in the defense of the Demo- 
cratic policy. On the twenty-seventh of August he de- 
livered an excellent exposition of the bill to a crowded 
audience in the court house at Cincinnati. Tracing the 
history of the Treasury Department he attempted to 
show that the Sub-treasury was no new experiment 
but an institution founded on the provisions of the 
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constitution; and that if it was what the opposition 
claimed it to be, an odious tyrannical measure, the 
people had only to blame the sages who composed the 
first Congress. He showed them that the projected 
bill of the last session conferred no more power on 
the executive than the law of 1789 had done and that 
it was much more restrictive upon the collecting and 
disbursing officers; he also ably defended the specie 
circular and claimed that it had saved the nation rather 
than ruined it. Moses Dawson reporting the speech 
. to Andrew Jackson in a letter to the latter declared 
that the people were enraptured with him and that “‘no 
clergyman in the pulpit was ever listened to with deeper 
attention.” Even some of the Whigs were moved by 
his arguments.* As the campaign progressed Allen’s 
progress throughout the state became one great trium- 
phant march. At St. Clairsville, he met Ewing on his 
return from the northeastern counties. Each spoke 
twice; and the outcome was a most splendid victory 
for Allen. Later they were together in Guernsey and 
Muskingum counties; but here Ewing refused to meet 
him. At Somerset, in Perry County, Etwing’s friends 
insisted on his meeting Allen. The encounter ended in a 
humiliating defeat for, Ewing. Public feeling was 
turned strongly in favor of the Democrats and in vindi- 
cation of Allen’s senatorial career. The result was in- 
evitable. Due to the difficulty caused by the Mahan 
extradition case which led some to think the Whigs 
and Abolitionists were working together; due to the 


% 
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lessening of the financial pressure; and due to the effi- 
cient. work of Allen the Democrats carried the state 
and Wilson Shannon was elected Governor.” Through- 
out the nation the Democrats had shown increased 
strength. They had carried Ohio, Maine, Illinois, Ala- 
bama, Missouri, Maryland, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and South Carolina. Their most serious setback was 
in New York where they had been defeated owing to 
special causes.” The elections of 1838 had given the 
Democrats new faith; and their leaders, among them 
the now prominent Senator from Ohio returned to 
Congress elated with their recent victories. 


When Congress assembled in December of 1838 it 
was for the short session. Already the election of 
1840 was looming in the distance and in view of the 
“sober second thought of the nation,’ as expressed 
in the recent elections, the Democrats were not de- 
sirous of raising any troublesome issues during the 
session. Yet one problem was forcing itself upon the 
‘nation’s consideration along with the financial prob- 
lems. This was the disputed Northeastern boundary 
question arising from the ambiguity in the language of 
the treaty of 1783 between England and the United 
States. Maine and Massachusetts were enraged at 
England’s encroachment on what they some was their 


* Globe, Nov. 15, 1838; cf. also ‘McMaster, J., History of the People 
of the United States, (N. v5 1914), Vol. VI, pp. 499, 500; Powell, op. 
cit., p. 
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soil; England was aroused over the aid rendered Cana- 
dian insurrectionists by American citizens. Van Buren 
in a message to Congress could report no progress 
toward the settlement, of the controversy; but he did 
reprimand sharply the American interference in Cana- 
dian affairs.“* The reference naturally aroused dis- 
cussion in Congress and brought forth a series of 
resolutions urging the speedy settlement of the boundary 
while criticising Maine for her aggressive attitude. 
This immediately aroused Allen’s ire. “Sir, on such 
a subject, I know of no such power as the state of 
Maine and I will not admit for ‘a moment that one of the 
states can, by any possibility, commit an act which will 
throw it on the mercy of an armed world. This gov- 
ernment was formed chiefly in relation to the external 
part of the world, and in war I will know nothing about 
the several states, and nothing but the entire Republic. 
You make an assumption here, that if Maine does so 
and so, you will turn her out. Sir, I will not admit the 
assumption that Maine can do an act that will take her 
out of the protection of this government. Right or 
wrong, I am for the country, and the whole coun- 
try.” °° Once more the headstrong Americanism of 
Allen attracted attention; and at the close of the ses- 
sion he could report to his nephew that his speeches had 
increased greatly his reputation “as a speaker and de- 
bater;” © and that “the effects of a war with England, 
upon our internal relation of policy and of party, would 
certainly be very great, but in the end, the Democracy 
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would be less injured than benefited.” Fortunately 
war was averted but Allen’s interest in foreign affairs 
bore fruit in his being placed on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in the fall of 1839.” 

By this time, however, the all-absorbing question 
‘was the coming national election. The renomination 
of Van Buren was an accepted fact by the Democracy; 
but the problem of the Vice Presidency was causing 
trouble within the party. There was bitter opposition 
to Vice President Johnson as a candidate for the office. 
Polk had just been elected governor of Tennessee and 
many preferred him to Johnson.” This view was held - 
by Allen who on October 20, 1839 wrote Polk on this 
subject. “On the subject of the Vice Presidency there 
has been but little said in this state. Some of the 
Democratic papers have put up Johnson’s name and 
resolutions have been passed at some of the meetings 
approving his course. But most of our papers have 
been silent on the subject, and the resolutions of ap- 
proval were nothing more than the usual matter of 
course declarations of the party which could not well be 
omitted without also omitting an approval of the Presi- 
dent’s course. The trouble is, that there is but little feel- 
ing in this state for Johnson whilst on the other hand 
‘there is much for you, and many of our friends who say 
nothing as yet, about the matter, would rather he would 
not run again. But as he is certainly in the position, 
many suppose he will, of course, be the candidate, and 
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in this fact consists his whole strength. So far there- 
fore, as the state is concerned everything will remain 
quiet, on the subject, until Congress shall meet, when, 
it is supposed the party will determine upon the question 
of a national convention. At that time, I think it will 
be well for our friends to find some means of inducing 
Johnson to change his position and accept some other 
situation. In that assent, all the rest will be easy, for 
Ido not think there will be the least difficulty in present- 
ing your name to the democracy of the country. I am 
certain that no other man named will be so acceptable 
to the Democracy of Ohio.” ** The offer of the Vice © 
Presidency evidently pleased Polk for one month before 
the opening of the convention he wrote a private and 
confidential letter to Allen disclosing his willingness to 
accept the offer if it came from the people but strongly 
opposing the renomination of Johnson on the ground 
that he would be a dead weight to the party. “For myself, 
individually,’ wrote Polk, “I will cheerfully and in good 
faith support the nominee of the convention whomever 
he may be but I know there is a large body of the party 
in this state who could not be induced to do so.’ Polk 
was not forced either to accept the nomination or be- 
wail Johnson’s selection'for the convention decided to 
make no definite announcement on the Vice Presidency.” 
Nevertheless the significant fact for Allen’s career was 
that Polk realized that the Senator from Ohio was his 
particular friend; and the correspondence between the 
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two men disclosed the close and friendly relationship 
existing at that time. 

_Allen’s efforts in behalf of the Democratic party 
did not cease with the pre-convention politics. The 
panic of 1837 coming as it did during a Democratic ad- 
ministration placed the whole party on the defensive; 
and the Whig choice of Harrison and Tyler, with the 
campaign cry of “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too” seemed 
in a good way of sweeping everything before them. 
The Democratic attempt to bring ridicule upon Harrison 
and the log cabin reference had failed; yet, something 
had to be done to check the unthinking enthusiasm for 
the Whig candidate. The chance to do this seemed 
to appear when Clay in the Senate in presenting a peti- 
tion from an ex-postmaster of Ohio made this the pre- 
text for attacking the administration and launching 
off into the Presidential election. “Asa case from Ohio 
was made the pretext for this ebullition of spleen * 
* * it naturally developed upon the Senators from 
Ohio to rebuke the Senator from Kentucky.” Allen 
willingly assumed the task; and with his entrance into 
the debate, Crittenden from Kentucky came to his col- 
league’s defense. In the course of the argument, Allen 
drew from Crittenden “the fatal admission that Gen- 
eral Harrison was to remain mute during the whole 
occasion — that he was to answer nothing, either to 
friends or foes lest they should betray him.” This was a 
grievous blunder on Crittenden’s part and the Senator 
from Kentucky feeling it incumbent upon him to give 
some reasons for the dumb condition of his candidate, 
declared that “General Harrison’s opinions were so well 
known upon all points that it was unnecessary for him 
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to make any further declarations.” Allen immediately 
saw the advantage which this response gave him and 
called upon Crittenden to repeat one of these opinions. 
in relation to the national bank. Was he for or against 
an established bank? This was an ad hominem move- 
ment which.Crittenden had not foreseen and was not 
prepared for; “but, undismayed, Crittenden launched 
forth in a long discourse on Harrison’s views, which 
since he did not know them himself, was so worded as 
to leave the question more befogged than ever.” | 
“Finally to cover up his case, and something like a 
farce after a comedy,” Crittenden ran over a number 
of interrogations for Allen to answer on the part of 
Van Buren. Allen quickly proposed a set of questions to 
be submitted to both candidates on the ground that Van 
Buren was not in the hands of a committee and would 
be glad to reply. Here Crittenden backed down and 
fell upon his original position “that General Harrison 
was to answer nothing to friend or foe.” .So closed 
the debate. But the Democratic papers throughout the 
land applauded Allen’s skill in debate and used his 
speech for campaign purposes.” In recounting the 
story the Washington Globe extravagantly stated that 
“in the mere accessories of oratory — such as voice and 
delivery — Mr. Allen is far Mr. Clay’s superior ; in mat- 
ter, which is the main thing now attended to, he is to 
Mr. Clay what the lower tier of a man of war —the 
forty-two pounders — are to the cannonades which run 
upon the wheels on the upper decks.” Needless to 
say, Crittenden did not forget this first encounter with 
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Allen and only bided his time for a future opening. 
Certainly Allen had enhanced his importance in the 
light of his fellow workers; and although the Demo- 
crats‘lost the election of 1840, Ohio realized she had 
both the President and a United States Senator in the 
public eye. 

The return of the Whigs to power naturally placed 
Allen in the opposition. The repeal of the Independent 
Treasury bill which had been passed at the close of 
Van Buren’s administration called forth a strong pro- 
test on his part while Clay’s proposal of a fiscal bank 
was denounced as a coverted step toward a national 
_bank;* proposals for the assumption by the federal _ 
government of the state’s debts incurred by the various 
states as the result of their speculative enterprises in 
internal improvements were condemned as a departure 
on the part of the federal government from its. sphere 
of limited powers;” the bill to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the states was 
strenuously opposed on the ground that its passage 
would produce “an earthquake of indignation from one 
of the ends of the union to the other” thereby securing 
for the speaker the cognomen of “Earthquake Allen;’” 
the contest over the tariff of 1842 found him insisting 
upon placing salt on the-free list in the interest of “the 
patient, industrious and enduring farmer and mechanic” 
if articles, such as gems and ornaments, “which ad- 
ministered to the pampered palates of the rich” were 
allowed to come in free of duty ;” while the Dorr rebel- 

“ Cong. Globe, 27 Cong:, 1 Sess., Vol. X, p. 167. 
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lion in Rhode Island called forth a bold defiance of the 
President’s right to interfere in a people’s attempt to~ 
free themselves from the restrictions of an obsolete 
colonial charter. ‘“The President declares,” exclaimed 
Allen, “that he feels himself bound, and that it is his 
duty, to employ an armed force, if it becomes necessary, 
in order to enforce obedience to this usurpation, which 
has been for half a century in existence in Rhode Island. 
He will march an armed force of American citizens into 
that state in martial array, to shoot down the people, in 
order to sustain that charter which it was the main ob- 
ject of the Revolution to destroy. Let him try it! * 
* * Though he threatens to do it, I tell him, as | 
have told him face to face, that the American people 
will not permit him to do it.” Thus spoke the Western 
Democratic Senator to the Whig President.” To the 
men of his own party, Allen stood forth as a bold, un- 
compromising, alert, aggressive spokesman of their 
own views and an able opponent of the Whig regime. 
Each mistake of the President or his party was seized 
upon by the Senator from Ohio as a possible means 
of causing trouble for the Whigs. Writing to Van 
Buren in the fall of 1841 Allen announced his conviction 
that the dread of federalism had been removed by the 
Whig policy. “It has had its day,” stated Allen, “and 
in that day, though brief, it has proven again, as it did 
forty years before, that it sought power only as the 
means of plunder. This is now well understood by the 
people, most of whom have- been born since the first 
reign of federalism, and could only be convinced by the - 
second. I look forward, therefore, with an abiding con- 
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fidence for the restoration, in forty-four, of men and 
things to the condition they were in, in forty. Some 
of us, myself among the rest, may fall in the impending 
struggle, but I shall rejoice amid the remains of my 
own bloated fortunes, if this be left me, the single privi- 
lege, of looking upon the well-guarded liberty and rising 
glory of my country.” ™ 

The noteworthy effort of Allen during these years 
was his opening fight for the abolition of the executive 
sessions in the Senate. In this struggle Allen was begin- 
ning a contest for open doors which was to continue to 
the present day. To Allen belongs the credit of initiat- 
ing the first step toward “open diplomacy.” On July - 
30, 1841 he presented a resolution to the effect “that 
the future rule for conducting business in the Senate 
and which requires the Senate to close its doors when 
in executive business, be rescinded, except as to the 
action of the Senate on Treaties.” On the third of 
August he made a speech in behalf of this resolution. 
“In the case of treaties,” he maintained “there was a 
manifest propriety in sitting with closed doors, be- 
cause with foreign powers the interests were adverse to 
our own. But in relation to nominations, to sit with 
closed doors was to treat nominees as enemies, or as 
though they had no direct agency in the welfare of the 
country! Senators were agents of the people and had 
no right to hide from them the affairs of the govern- 
ment.” To Allen secrecy was anti-American, a badge of 
despotism, and the people had a right to have all the busi- 
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ness in which they were concerned open as the light of 
day. “What was it that convulsed the country every four 
years about the Presidential election? Was it on ac- 
count of selecting that officer? No; but the selection of 
individuals which he had the power to make; and hence 
it was important that the character of all nominees 
should be scrutinized. He would go further, and scru- 
tinize manners as well as morals, and make them a test 
of fitness for office; he would have the officer treat the 
citizen with becoming respect.” This speech of Allen’s 
brought a storm of protest from his opponents. Clay 
denounced it as revolutionary since the government had 
never done it; and that to investigate before the world 
the qualification of appointees would result in unpleasant 
scenes. The outcome was the rejection of the resolu- 
tion by a vote of 26 nays to 20 ayes.” On February 23, 
1842 Allen renewed his attack by once more presenting 
his motion but consideration of it was postponed.” 
December 21, 1842 he again renewed his motion and 
again it was postponed.” And on December 26, 1843 
Allen offered it a fourth time but it got no further than 
to be ordered to lie on the table and be printed.” Yet 
who can deny that these several attacks were not in a 
most worthy cause? Who can deny that behind the 
‘screen of closed doors, the Senate can and often does 
thwart the wishes of the people? The executive session 
of the Senate has been more and more the storm center 
of opposition until the present day, when we demand 
open discussion even on foreign affairs. There is little 
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doubt but that Allen in this fight had struck boldly at 
one of the most un-American practices in our govern- 
ment. Even though we may suspect that his zeal at this 
particular time was prompted by his desire to thwart 
the wishes of his opponents and block their power of 
patronage, we must admit that his courage aroused an 
interest in the subject that was continually to grow with 
the passage of time. It.was a manly, courageous act on 
his part; and as such all credit is due him. The storm 
he had created was to increase in fury until the self- 
complacent, dignified, and austere esprit de corps of 
the upper house was to give way before the charges of 
true Americans. . 


By this time Allen’s term of service had expired; and 
it was his duty to go before his constituents for vindica- 
tion or rejection. He had worked faithfully for his 
party, his state, and his nation: He had not missed a 
single day nor a single vote since he had become a mem- 
- ber of the Senate. He had never wavered, never dodged, 
never fled from an assault or from what he deemed was 
his duty.” There was a condensed vigor, a compre- 
hensive brevity, a zealous energy about him, wrote the 
Globe, that gave the stamp of truth to all he uttered. 
He was straightforward, manly and sincere; and none 
could deny that he meant what he said or that he be- 
lieved what he uttered.“ His actions at times might be 
severely condemned for their partisan aspect; but his 
day was an age of distinctly partisan politics. His ~ 
honesty, his independence, his flamboyant eloquence, his 
adherence to Jacksonian ideals of the rule of the people, 

* Allen’s conception of the duty of a Senator is described by him- - 


self in the Congressional Globe, 26 Cong., 1 Sess., Vol. VIII, pp. 250, 251. 
“Globe, March 2, 1840. 
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his hatred of corporations, and his blustering American- 
ism, had gained him a prominent place in the ranks of 
his party and among his colleagues. His state was now 
to pass judgment upon his career. 

The gubernatorial election of 1842 resulted in the 
election of Wilson Shannon, the Democratic candidate, ° 
by a vote of 119,774 against 117,902 for the Whig candi- 
date, Thomas Corwin, and 1534 for Lester King, the 
_ Abolitionist.*’ Coming as it did two years after the Log 
Cabin campaign, Shannon’s election was a great shock to 
the Whigs while it forecasted the reelection of Allen to 
the Senate. Therefore, when the vote was taken for 
Senator, Allen received 63 votes, obtaining every Demo- 
cratic vote in the Legislature. His nearest opponent 
was Thomas Ewing, who polled 44 votes.“ The Globe 
in commenting on the decision laid it to the fact that 
Allen was one of the “most inflexible opponents of a 
paper money standard of value, in all its forms, whether 
made by government, Senate, or nation, or by banks, 
great or small.”** Van Buren immediately wrote him 
offering his heartiest congratulations in a letter of the 
warmest approval. “To be re-elected to the Senate,” 
wrote Van Buren, “from such a state as Ohio, after pass- 
ing through such an ordeal, and bearing yourself so 
openly and manfully as you have done, is an honor not 
easily to be eclipsed in this or any other country. How 
different the feelings which you enjoy from those which 
must fill the heart of him who succeeds in gaining or 
retaining his place in that honorable body, by being good 
‘Jord, or good devil, to everyone who can give him a help- 
® Powell, op. cit., p. 97. 


® Globe, Dec. 19, 1842. 
* Thid. 
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ing hand. You have I am sure, too much good sense 
not to bear your good fortune with that modest reserve 
which is always interesting in a public man, and never 
more so than in the moment of victory.” * 

Allen returned for a second time to the Senate. 
Within six years he had moved up to the front of his 
party; and in the coming six years he was to attract 
more attention than heretofore in his struggle for ex- 
pansion rather than for his attacks on corporations. For 
with the close of the Tyler administration the old policies 
of tariff, internal improvements and bank were to give 
way to the greater issues of slavery and territorial 
growth. 


* Van Buren to Allen, Oct. 20, 1842. Van Buren MSS. 
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“PIFTY-FOUR FORTY OR FIGHT” 


The second term of Allen in the Senate fell within 
a most eventful epoch in the history of our land. Within 
the six years between 1843 and 1849 the hybrid head of 
slavery rose to startle the nation; the cry of “manifest 
destiny” swept the West and the South; a new political 
party founded on the equality of mankind made its ap- 
pearance; the first “dark horse” was selected by a politi- 
cal convention; the fanciful dream of Morse, the in- 
ventor, became an actuality; our most unjustifiable war 
was fought; our last great boundary dispute with Eng- 
land was settled; and the stage was prepared for the 
great compromise of 1850. With each and all of these 
events or movements Allen was either a vital participant 
or an interested spectator. He was either in close com- 
munication with those involved in the contest or he was 
himself the center of the strife, and on all occasions he 
displayed the same qualities and characteristics that had 
attracted the attention of his party, his state and his 
country to himself. These were years filled with great 
significance for William Allen. He realized the fact 
and tried to live up to the expectations of his friends 
‘and his followers. If his contemporary opponents or 
the cold impassioned investigator of today cannot always 
commend or sanction his actions, yet both can agree 
that he strove truthfully and honorably for what he 
thought his section and his country wanted and needed. 

Tyler’s administration was drawing to a close and 
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both parties were preparing for the coming election of 
1844 as Allen reentered the Senate. The disasters of 
the Whig administration portended auspiciously for the | 
Democratic party. Van Buren’s hour of vindication 
_ seemed at hand and on all sides the “little magician” was 
acknowledged the rightful candidate of his party. But 
the malignant hand of the slave owner was becoming the 
directing force in the nation’s policies; and Van Buren 
was to be the “conspicuous victim of the first en-— 
counter.”’* The Southern Democrat was clamoring for 
Texas; the Northern Democrat was looking askant at 
Oregon. Clay and Van Buren endeavored to divert the 
people’s attention to other problems. But the spirit of. 
“manifest destiny’ was upon the nation and their efforts 
proved unavailing. Van Buren’s courageous letter of 
1844 killed his chance in the Baltimore convention ; while 
Robert J. Walker’s cry of the “reannexation of Texas 
and the reoccupation of Oregon” swept the land. 

Allen was a close and interested spectator of the 
events at Baltimore m 1844. Himself an ardent Van 
Burenite,” he had watched and had helped mold the 
wavering sentiment in Ohio for the ex-President. Van 
Buren was undoubtedly popular with the leaders and 
mass of the party in Ohio;* but some of the people were ~ 
no wholly indisposed toward Lewis Cass because he had 
said that “he did not think there was sufficient power 
in the constitution to charter a national bank.”* As Wil- 
liam Medill reported to Allen, the fight between the Cass 
and Van Buren followers had been strenuous in the Ohio 

* Shephard, E. M., Life of Martin Ae Buren, (Boston, 1916) p. 414. 

? Seldon to Van Buren, Nov. 25, 1843, Van Buren MSS. Allen was. 

characterized in this letter as “our faithful and indomitable Allen.” 


Tod to Allen, Dec. 25, 1843, Allen MSS. 
* Parry to Van Buren, June 12, 1848. Van Buren MSS. 
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convention. Extraordinary efforts had been made by 
the friends of the other candidates to prevent a direct 
expression on the part of the convention in favor of 
Van Buren. They had entreated and threatened, had 
spoken of compromise and conciliation and the sabbath 
had been spent in a manner that was not encouraging to 
weak mien on the subject of harmonious action. The 
city hall at Columbus had been crowded to overflowing 
when the convention opened on the morning of January 
8th. The first fight came on Thurman’s resolution which 
provided for the nomination of delegates and electors. 
Wilson Shannon had moved to amend it so that each dis- 
trict would be allowed to appoint its own delegate in- 
dependent of the other districts or of the convention. 
With a view of producing harmony and good feeling the 
chair had given the floor to all the friends of this amend- 
ment in preference to others when it could be done with 
any appearance of fairness. Thurman and Stanton only 
made a few remarks against it. It failed, and the origi- 
nal resolutions had been adopted as offered. The 
friends of Cass then grounded their arms, acted har- 
moniously throughout the remainder of the sittings and 
had declared that they would hereafter be found in the 
thickest of the fight for Van Buren. Upon the passage 
of the resolution instructing the delegates to support Van 
Buren the response of the people shook the very building 
itself and “presented altogether one of the grandest spec- 
tacles ever witnessed.” * The real fight was to come, as 
all the friends of Van Buren realized, however, in the 
national convention; and as the Democrats began to 


5 Medill to Allen, Jan. 11, 1844, Allen MSS., Vol. III. For a sketch 
of Medill’s career consult Powell, op. cit., p. 119; also for William Shan- 
non, Ibid.; p. 99. 
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gather in May of 1844 at Baltimore, Allen was kept in- 
formed daily of the happenings in the convention and 
the doings of the Ohio delegation by his friend H.C. 
Whitman.* The internecine strife that went on behind 
the scenes was vividly portrayed in the latter’s letters 
to the Colonel. 

The convention began its sessions on the 27th of 
May. The preceding night a friend of Allen’s wrote the 
latter that Van Buren’s strength was less than he had 
expected. If the Pennsylvania delegation remained firm 
Van Buren would receive a majority of the votes; but if 
she quailed all hope was gone. “The Southern dele- 
gates,” stated the writer, “have been playing’ about 
their last card today which is this. They offer the 
Pennsylvania delegation to take up Buchanan if they will 
desert Van Buren. So far, however, they were firm.” ’ 
But the next morning affairs looked worse for Van 
Buren’s chances. The Pennsylvania delegation had been 
induced to agree to the two-thirds rule; Cass had been 
dropped and the factions were striving to center on 
Buchanan. “Everything now depends,’ despatched 
Whitman, “on Mr. Van Buren’s friends remaining 
firm. Two days (courage) such as the teers état dis- 
played on the memorable occasion of the opening of 


°H. C. Whitman was a close friend of Allen. Whitman was born 
in Bellerica, Massachusetts in 1817. He was educated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege and in 1842 “removed to Lancaster, Ohio and was a partner of 
William Medill. While in Lancaster, Whitman served one term as 
senator from Fairfield county. Shortly afterward he was appointed 
under the old Constitution one of the judges of the Common Pleas Court; 
and when the new constitution was adopted he was chosen judge of the 
district: court which included Fairfield county in its jurisdiction.- He 
was chosen three times but before the expiration of the third term he 
resigned, and in 1862 went to Cincinnati.” Biographical Encyclopedia 
and Portrait Gallery with an Pte Sketch of the State of Ohio 
(Cincinnati, 1894), Vol. V, p 

* Atkinson to Allen, wee 26, 1844, Allen MSS., Vol. IV. 
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the States General in France will I think bring about 
everything right.. * * * The Ohio delegation bears 
the brunt almost single-handed. God bless her stern- 
ness and purity. Had she wavered at all Van Buren 
~ would have had not a corporal’s guard left. * * * 
(But) Ohio will never surrender and if she is obliged 
to retreat, it will be with her face to the enemy.” * The 
real fight came, however, on the assembling of the con- 
vention “upon a resolution submitted by Saunders of 
North Carolina to adopt the rule of 1832 and 1835- 
1836” which was the two-thirds rule of voting. Upon 
this Walker of Mississippi made a furious, denuncia- 
tory speech, stating distinctly that unless the two-thirds 
rule was agreed to disorganization and defeat of a 
nomination must result. Saunders of North Carolina 
followed in an equally severe speech stating it as his 
principle of belief that whenever a candidate could not 
receive two-thirds “the question should be submitted 
to the people!!! thus distinctly showing the cloven foot 
and the determination of the Calhoun faction to break 
up the convention.” B. F. Butler of New York replied 
to them in a most powerful speech of nearly two hours 
in length, calm, cool, convincing and withering in its 
effect. He charged that every member of the convention 
knew that no candidate that would be presented could se- 
cure two-thirds — that it was merely an attempt of a 
minority to force a minority nomination —a thing 
which could never be agreed upon. He spoke till sun- 
down and until the adjournment and his speech left the 
convention in a good frame of mind to reflect. “Van 
Buren now has I think,” stated Whitman, “about. 15 


® Whitman to Allen, May 27, 1844. Allen MSS., Vol. IV. 
le UW Bs 
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majority in the convention and I believe will be nomi- 
nated. All of Ohio are determined that a majority 
shall rule the convention and if a faction of the political 
gamesters (?) choose to secede that they can do it. * 
* * Weare firmas rocks. We shall never surrender. 
The sovereignty of popular rights and the integrity of 
the republic shall be preserved at all hazards if Ohio 
can do it. I wish Colonel,’ closed the writer, “that 
you were in this convention to rebuke the damned 
traitors as they deserve with a voice of thunder.” 

But Ohio’s efforts proved futile. Before the con- 
vention opened the Pennsylvania delegation had been 
induced as stated above, to agree to the two-thirds rule; 
and on the second day the same was adopted by a vote 
of 148 to 118.° As the votes of Van Buren steadily 
diminished, the Ohio delegation remained steadfast in 
their opposition to Lewis Cass. On the. seventh ballot 
Cass showed renewed strength and as Whitman later 
wrote, it was thought that he might. have been fhomi- 
nated in ten more votings. This the Ohio Delegation 
resolved to frustrate. ‘The true and brave portion of 
the Ohio delegation twenty in number stripped for the 
fight, — determined at least that if Van Buren could 
not be saved that the Jackson and Van Buren policy . 
and its gallant body of supporters should not be. offered 
upon the altar of corruption and proscription and that 
if Lewis Cass, by his friends, were determined that the 
guillotine should do its work then, that the * *-* 
Cass cliques from one end of the Union to the other 
should be guillotined. And thank God they were. — 
Ohio was met with insult, denunciation, abuse, and a — 


° Whitman to Allen, May 27, 1844. Allen MSS. Vol. IV. 
* Stanwood, History of the Presidency, Vol. I, p. 212. é 
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war of gag law. We went into the fight manly 
* * * and we were successful. * * * We gave 
them a real western fight—rough and tumble. To 
Ohio, too, Silas Wright owed his nomination.” He 
must accept. His party demanded it. His country 
demanded it. With Wright and Polk, the Van Buren 
followers could finish the measures of Jackson and Van 
Buren. Ohio regretted the result but “had not Ohio 
spoken and fought, Cassism and Calhounism would have 
triumphed.” **. 

However, Silas Wright did decline the nomination ;” 
and as the convention gathered to vote on a new candi- 
date not a single delegate from Ohio but Whitman was 
present. ‘Had you,” wrote the latter, “just have been 
near the close of your senatorial career I think you 
could have received the nomination if I had pressed it. 
I did not know what to do. To bring forward a man’s 
‘name and have him beaten is to kill him. I considered 
that you are regarded as the leader of the young Dem- 
ocracy of the Union and on one whom the young Democ- 
racy of this Union are determined one day shall fill the 
Presidential chair. * * * I found the Cass, Wood- 
bury, and general anti-Van Buren men were endeavor- 
ing to elect Levi Woodbury. He was hard pressed 
by the South. To aid in defeating him and Cass and to 
prevent the Pennsylvania delegation from if possible 

being contaminated by this * * * dictatorial South- 
ern Calhoun influence which is now beating the West 
and the South as well as because I believed that it would 
be acceptable to the Ohio Democracy —I assumed the 
responsibility of giving her electoral vote to Commodore 


4“ Whitman to Allen, May 29, 1844. Allen MSS., Vol. IV. 
2 Stanwood, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 213. 
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Stewart of Pennsylvania. I knew he could not be 
nominated but believed it would aid in defeating Cass 
and Woodbury. It had this effect. The Southern dele- 
gation or a large part of it asked me to vote for Cass 
or Woodbury. I replied never. The South finding that 
Cass or Woodbury would be met with stern opposition 
from various quarters and last if not least from 
Ohio (they) began to consider Fairfield of Maine.” 
At this point just before the second vote, certain of the 
Ohio delegates were in favor of voting for Cass. “Had 
Ohio voted on the second vote for Cass I verily be- 
lieve he would have ultimately succeeded but I protested 
to my colleagues that the vote should never be given to 
him so long as I had a seat in the Convention. At 
last Cass was withdrawn and we agreed to give Ohic 
to Fairfield when the South united with Pennsylvania 
on Dallas. To preserve the influence of Ohio finding 
that Dallas would be nominated Ohio cast nce ballot for 
Dallas as Vice President.” 


Ohio, failing to secure Van Buren’s nomination, had 
played a rather significant part in the proceedings of | 
the convention. Some of her delegates already had. be- 
gun to think of their Senator as a possible candidate 
for one of the leading offices of the land. The time 
was not yet propitious for such a move. But as the. 
new administration went into office Dallas recognized 
the high position of Ohio and her representatives in the 
nation’s counsels by selecting Allen for the chairmanship 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations thereby 


_ “The reason for dropping Governor John Fairfield of Maine was 
owing to the lack of information regarding his position on Texas. Cf. 
Stanwood, op. cit., Vol. I, p : 


“Whitman to Allen, May 30, 1844. Allen MSS., Vol. IV. 
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preparing the way for his long struggle in ‘behalf of 
Oregon for the Northwest Democrats.” 


Two ominous diplomatic questions confronted Polk 
as he began his administration — Texas and Oregon. 
Each was fraught with possibilities of war; and each 
had reached ‘a critical stage in its discussion as the 
Democrats returned to power. Mexico had announced 
that the annexation of Texas would be considered 
“equivalent to a declaration of war against the Mexi- 
can Republic;” ** to this the United States had replied 
by passing a joint resolution for the acquisition of 
Texas.’ England had just refused the proferred offer 
of the 49th parallel as the northern boundary of Oregon 
“without the free navigation of the Columbia River.” 
But a sentiment of ambition — an impulse of progress 
—a passion of rounding off the whole of this great 
republic to the farthest extremities of the northwest 
and southwest was upon the nation. Moreover, the Dem- 
ocrats had campaigned upon these issues and the people 
were determined to hold them to their pledges. The 
party itself was not a unit upon these subjects. The 
Southern Democrats wanted Texas while they were 
lukewarm about Oregon; the Northwest was adamant 


® Cf. comments on this appointment in Ohio Statesman, March 24, 
1845; Globe, March 19, 1845; Whitman to Allen, Ap. 28, 1845, Allen 
MSS., Vol. VIII. The latter wrote: “In this situation of our Foreign 
Affairs permit me in my own name and while I speak my own sentiments 
I know I speak the sincere feelings of our Democracy, to congratulate 
you upon the controlling part you hold in the Senate.. We feel our 
destinies are confided to a bold, talented, firm and skilful Pilot. The 
heart bone and sinew of the Nation will sustain you in any course you 
adopt.” 

Pie McMaster, History of the People of the United States, Vol. VII, 
p. 320. This subject is discussed in detail in Reeves, J. R., American 
Diplomacy under Tyler and Polk (Baltimore, 1907) passim. 

27 McMaster, op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 396. : : ; 

Garrison, G. P., Westward Extension in American Nation Series, 
- Vol. XVII, (N. Y., 1906) p. 168. 
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on the whole of Oregon and indifferent regarding Texas. 
Was ever a President placed in a more difficult position? 
To satisfy both sections might lead to war with both 
Mexico and England; while a policy of indecision would 
play into the hands of the opposition. Already the ele- 
ments were maturing in various parts of the country in 
order to weaken the influence and power of the Presi- 
dent. His position on Oregon, on the tariff, and on 
several other public questions had given great umbrage 
to the financial and commercial interests of the land. A 
vast combination was forming between the East with its 
commerce and manufacturing interests and the rice and 
cotton party of the South on what might be called the 
Low Latitude party of 49 degrees as regarded the 
Oregon difficulty; while various old cliques of the Dem- 
ocratic party whose leaders had been disappointed and 
chagrined that Polk, a new man, should. be nominated 
and elected to the Presidency and further, that he should 
bring in new men to assist him in administering the 
affairs of the government, had all formed to bring about 
a situation so menacing to the peace and quiet of his 
administration. The condition of the Whig opposition’ 
and the discontented democracy of the various cliques 
resembled the combination of influences which had — 
been formed in the years 1829-1830 to control and put 
down the administration of General Jackson.” Only 
through tact, courage and the faithful cooperation of 
his party leaders, and especially that of the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations could Polk 
hope for the success of his administration. Therefore, 
the position of the chairman of the Senate Committee | 


_“ A good analysis of the political situation at the opening of Polk’s 
administration can be found in New York Herald, Sept. 11, 1845. 
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on Foreign Relations became one of great importance to 
the holder, the party, and the nation. In truth, it was 
as Whitman wrote Allen on his election as chairman 

in December of 1845, “the lever of the government for 
good or evil.” * And the President after consulting with 
Allen on the. recommendations he intended to make in 
his message and receiving the latter’s approval wrote 
in his diary that he had no doubt Allen would be an 
ardent supporter of the administration.” 

Polk’s discussion of the Oregon question in his first 
annual message was all that the most rabid Anglophobe 
could have desired. After deprecating the early at- 
tempts of compromise by Adams, Rush, Gallatin .and 
Calhoun the President advocated the following policy: 
“All attempts at compromise having failed, it becomes 
the duty of Congress to consider what measures it may 
be proper to adopt for the security and protection of 
our citizens now inhabiting or who may hereafter inhabit 
Oregon, and for the maintenance of-our just title to that 
territory. In adopting measures for this purpose care 
should be taken that nothing be done to violate the 

stipulations of the convention of 1827, which are still 
in force. * * * Under that convention a year’s 
notice is required to be given by either party to the 
other before the joint occupancy shall terminate and be- 
fore either can rightfully assert or exercise conclusive 
jurisdiction over any part of the territory. This notice 

* Whitman to Allen, Dec. 14, 1845, Allen MSS., Vol. IX. The 
ballot on the chairmanship of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
was Allen, 26; Archer, 21. The other members of the committee were 
Cass, Archer, Sevier, and Atherton. Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., New 
ee eee Pp. 31, 39. For comments on election cf. Ohio Statesman, 


* Quaife, M. F. (editor), Diary of James K. Polk, (Chic., 1910) 
Vol. I, pp. 96, 97, 108. - 
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it would, in my judgment, be proper to give and I 
recommend that provision be made by law for giving 
it accordingly, and terminating in a manner the con- 
vention of the 6th of August, 1827.” * Polk had shown 
himself more of a statesman than anyone anticipated ; 
he was certainly the “little Napoleon of the democ- 
facy. <= 

Allen set to work immediately to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations. On December 16, 1845 he in- 
troduced a resolution advising the President to take the 
necessary steps looking toward the discontinuance of the 
joint occupation of Oregon.** During the debate on the 
President’s message Allen used the popular phrase of 
54°-40' when he declared that “the government of the 
United States had placed itself by the coercive circum- 
stances of the case, brought about by English diplomacy, 
in a position from which it could not recede short of 54°- 
40’. Henceforth “Fifty-four forty or Fight” be- 
came the slogan of the Northwest Democrats and the 
battle cry of the irreconcilables. Yet a week following 
this defiant utterance, Allen visited Polk and advised 
the latter “if a new proposition of compromise should 
be made by the British Minister of the 49 degree or an 
equivalent to it, to submit it confidentially to the Senate. 
08 2 Richardson, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Vol. IV, p. 

’ 2New York Herald, Dec. 4, 1845. The Washington banker, Cor- 

coran was warned beforehand that if (the message was) “strong and de- 
cided in claiming the whole Territory and ending the joint occupation it 
will create a strong feeling in Britain against us—as the demonstration 
finds her in a condition of distress from a deficiency of food and_prob- 
ably of political agitation in consequence.” Palmer to Corcoran, W. W., 
Nov. 26, 1845. Corcoran MSS. in Library of Congress. 
Niles Register, Dec. 27, 1845; Ohio Statesman, Dec. 20, 1845. 

> Tbid., Dec. 20, 1845. The phrase “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” has 
been ascribed to William Allen and also to Samuel Medary, editor of the 


Ohio Statesman. There is no definite information, however, that either 
of them actually coined the phrase. 
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for their previous advice. Perhaps this seeming re- 
versal of position may be explained by the fact that 
Allen believed England would never compromise and 
there was no immediate cause for quarrelling with Polk 
over the latter’s diplomatic efforts to settle the ques- 
. tion; or, because Allen felt confident that by the time 
Binetand’s new offer should arrive, popular opinion 
would force the Senate as a body to reject the terms 
and therefore the Senate and both parties composing the 
Senate would be compelled to bear the burden of war 
rather than the President and the Democratic party. 
There was no doubt of the attitude of the nation at 
large for his mail was flooded with letters from all 
sections and from all classes urging him to assume a 
resolute position towards England’s outrageous de- 
‘mands. A citizen of Syracuse, New York, wrote him 
that the “mass of the people are with you. * * * A 
war will be extremely popular and will bind us more 
firmly together. It will revive the spirit of patriotism 
which seems to be somewhat on the wane.” * An 
admirer in Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, after deprecating the 
action of some of the Southern Senators in opposing 
our. claim to the whole of Oregon continued in the 
following strain: “I believe (this spirit of the South) 
will tend to increase Abolitionism more in the North 
. and West than-any other course they could take. The 
Abolitionists here are making use of it already and 
trying to work on some Democrats by telling them that 
the South don’t want Oregon lest it might become a 
free state and overbalance ultimately the Southern in- 
fluence in Congress. If those Southern members are 


7 Quaife, (editor), alse Diary, Vol. 
7 Mickles to Allen, Jan. 9, 1846. Men "iss. Vol xe 
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determined to stand out and oppose the whole or any 
part of Oregon they will one day see the evil of their 
ways when it might be too late. I do not know a single 
Democrat who is not for the whole of Oregon to the 
54°-40' North Latitude and many Whigs are also very 
warmly in favor of it. * * * We (the Democracy 
of my country) claim the whole of Oregon from the 
42° to the 54°-40’, or, in other words to the Russian pos- 
sessions, and I believe it is the unanimous voice of the 
Democracy and I believe a majority of the Whigs of 
our state. If the Southern members cause the defeat 
of any part of Oregon I believe political abolitionism will 
greatly increase by it, and it will sour the stomachs of 
a great number of the North and West against the 
South and their slave policy. * * * I have con- 
versed freely with the Democratic friends in my circle 
of acquaintance and find -no difference of opinion. 

Weare all for Oregon, the whole of Oregon, and nothing 
else, and if it must be obtained at the mouth of the 
cannon or point of the bayonet we are ready and will- 
ing for it at any time, the sooner the better.” * 
_ From Franklin College at New Athens, Ohio, J. 
-M. Clark wrote that Allen’s bold and decisive stand for 
the whole of Oregon met with the heartiest approba- 
tion and commendation for “his unyielding devotion to 
the interests of the West.” The people of Ohio were 
waiting anxiously the decision on this great question. “I 
was going to say,’ remarked Clark, “they were ready 
for the consequences, but this would be too much to 
expect at this time. But I will venture to say that we 
are prepared to defend our rights at all hazards.’ 


* Kithcart to Allen, Jan. 14, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. X. 
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Furthermore “I conceive any man who would strive 
against the acquisition of Oregon worse than Aaron ~ 
Burr himself. I did not mean.to say acquisition. Ore- 
gon already belongs to us and we have only to retain 
it.” “In a just cause,” wrote Whitman in typical 
Western style, “we can whip the world in arms. And 
if the old grannies in Congress who are shaking in their 
shoes for fear of the British cannon can muster courage 
to leave Congress and come West our Western women 
will hide them with the children while they help fight 
the enemy.’* “A nation’s gratitude will be yours,” de- 
clared Harmon Stidger of Lebanon, Ohio. “The name 
of William Allen will be inscribed indelibly in the hearts 
_ of the American people. The whole of Oregon nothing 
less is almost the universal sentiment of this section of 
Ohio and I believe that of the whole Mississippi Valley. 
Federalists of the straightest sect claim all that is ours! 
The masses with one deep, loud, patriotic voice pro- 
claim, all zs ours. Not one foot shall be appropriated 
to aught else than the home of freemen. With such 
sentiments warming the bosoms of American patriots 
can there be more than one course? The Calhouns, the 
Bentons, nay the ungrateful South, will at no distant 
day, appreciate properly Western liberality and West- 
ern power. The time is not remote when Southern 
demagogues and Northern doughfaces will be forced 
to yield submissively to western patriotism.” “The 
course of Calhoun is astounding; and is well calculated 
to abate the Democratic sympathy of the Northern and 
Western states, for Southern men and Southern meas- 


Clark to Allen, Jan. 19, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. X. 
Whitman to Allen, Jan. 31, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. X. 
" Stidger to Allen, Feb. 8, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. X. 
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ures,” vouchsafed another correspondent. “It (will 
build) up that Northern and Southern division indicated 
by Mason and Dixon’s line. Through a set of selfish 
leaders the South is at this time destined to lose much 
of that character they heretofore present of disinterested 
patriotism which is not bounded by Mason and Dixon’s 
line. * * * Calhoun seems to act as though he 
would rather be the first man in South Carolina than 
the second man at Washington. Vain is that glory that 
is got at the expense of a single principle that binds 
together these states.” -Delay would never put us in 
possession “of our right to Oregon. England would 
never yield up her pretensions with any less repugnance 
than now.” Then why should we trifle longer? * 
From Mississippi came a letter breathing the ar- 
rogance of the age. “If we intend to be free and to 
have the respect of the world it was time for this time 
securing policy tocease. No nation ever yet was allowed 
to remain in peace and quiet that was in the habit of 
buying peace,” savagely wrote the writer. “If peace 
is bought at one time it will have to be done again. If 
an individual makes an unjust demand of me and I 
yield so far as to buy him off it emboldens him or his 
neighbors to repeat similar demands until I am im- . 
poverished and disgraced. So it is with nations. What 
is true of individual transactions being equally so of 
those that are national.” ** “Calhoun will never reach 
the end for which for more than twenty years he has 
so constantly aimed until he learns that pure American 
patriotism is to be found in other places than cotton 
plantations and negro quarters,” was the comment of 


* Parcell to Allen, Feb. 9, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. X. 
= Tilby to Allen, Feb. 6, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. XI. 
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a citizen of St. Louis.°* While from far off Vermont 
another correspondent reiterated the cry of “no truck- 
ling to England.” * Small wonder, therefore, with 
such sentiments as these expressed in his daily mail that 
Allen determined to explain to the world what he was 
sure was the unanimous desire of the nation upon the 
Oregon problem. 

On the tenth of February, 1846 Allen rose in the 
Senate to deliver what was to be his greatest speech. 
After calling upon the United States to stop the inter- 
ference of the five great powers of Europe in the affairs 
of this continent, he launched forth into a strong philip- 
pic against English diplomacy and methods. ‘To plant 
English colonies,” thundered Allen, “it became nec- 
essary for her to obtain territory at remote points, 
‘often preoccupied by others. She purchased no such ter- 
ritory. To purchase required the consent of others — 
.a thing not. always attainable. She therefore simplified 
her mode of acquisition by reducing it to a system which 
had but one principle in it and required but one will 
to execute it. That principle was, to start a series of 
quarrels, to raise questions about navigation or com- 
merce, to set up claims to rivers or territory and to en- 
force her pretentions, however unjust, by the terror 
of her arms against the timid, and by the use of them 
against the brave.” In dealing with the United States, 
“she has mixed up with her system of terror, all the 
subsidiary elements of diplomatic duplicity. She raises 
her questions of dispute at different periods; she lays 
her claims of territory at different points; she em- 
ploys cunning and finesse to postpone their settlement 


* Grimsley to Allen, Feb. 7, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. XI. 
®Tucke to Allen, Feb. 9, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. le 
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to the auspicious hour, when terror can best promote 
her purposes, and then, by negotiating, adjusting one 
question at a time she starts others in its stead, and 
holds them in readiness for the future, when another 
auspicious hour shall arrive. In a word her policy, as 
it regards. us, has ever been to start new questions of 
dispute when adjusting old ones.” Did she not do this 
with the Northeastern boundary? Did she. not start 
a war panic so as to frighten us just before Lord Ash- 
burton arrived? Did she not say Lord Ashburton had 
full power to settle all questions and then did she not 
leave the Northwestern question open for further dis- 
cussion? Has she not always done this? Therefore, 
“what then have we to do to secure Oregon? Extend 
over it our laws. What else have we to do for its de- 
fense? Tell the people the truth. Tell them it is their 
soil. Tell them this — prove it to them——as we have 
before told them, and before proven it. Tell them ar- 
rogant England—their hereditary enemy, the enemy 
of all free governments — is seeking to snatch it from 
them, to fence us out from the Pacific ocean, to belt 
us about, yet more closely, with her kingly despotism. © 
Tell them these things, and then ask them, if they will 
surrender this large part of their territory — surrender 
it to that government which, in two wars employed 
savages to hack to pieces, in cold blood, the women and 
children of America — surrender it to that government 
which hates ours, because it is free — which envies our 
people for their happiness, in proportion to the misery 
of its own. Tell them these things, and ask, if they are 
ready then to surrender this vast territory, from 
the mere dread of invasion by a rabble of armed paupers, 
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threatened to be sent by a bankrupt government, whose 
whole power of the sword and the dungeon is required - 
to stifle the cries of famine at home or to protect its 
own life against the uplifted hands of starving millions. 
Tell them these things — ask them if they are ready to 
make this sacrifice. “Ask the American people this, and 
they will give you an answer which will make the Brit- 
ish Empire tremble throughout its whole frame and 
foundation.” ** : 
-From all sides Allen received the applaudits of the 
populace. “It was worthy of the author and the oc- 
casion. What more can be said,” wrote Edwin M. 
Stanton to Allen.*” “In this part of the land,’ com- 
mented a citizen of Kenton, Ohio, “every soul of man 
expresses approbation in the course taken by the Presi- 
dent, respecting the critical state of affairs between 
the two great nations of the earth. Here in our so- 
cial circles we think the geographical position of Ore- 
gon, to be all sufficient, to establish our title, to every 
foot of that country. Our hearts were rejoiced when 
we learned the refusal of the President to arbitrate the 
. dispute in question. Not that we want war, nay we pray 
God to avert so great a calamity. But we want our 
just rights and most earnestly and ardently hope the 
President will sustain them and we will sustain our 
Chief Magistrate in so doing. Then if war should 
follow, the first blow will be struck by Great Britain, and 
she alone will be responsible for all the consequences 
that may follow. And God grant her pride may have 
a fall, in her being taught the third time, to respect 
a Cote: Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., New Series, 1845-46, Appendix, pp. 
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‘Heaven’s Choicest Blessings.’ ~I cannot but express joy 
and satisfaction at the course taken by our govern- 
ment, on all questions. Depend upon it the people will 
sustain the President. Politics (are) almost forgotten 
in our private intercourse here with each other. * * 
* We now are looking to the action of the Senate 
with the deepest Solicitude, most ardently hoping they 
will pass the ‘notice to quit’ with the same good will and 
strong majority as did the House.’ Should the Senate, 
however, reject this bill to give ‘notice’ (which we can- 
not think) we will consider it a greater ‘calamity’ than 
a direct declaration of war by ‘John Bull.’ .A more 
severe stroke could not be struck against our national 
rights. Such an event would humble us in the very 
dust, and raise the haughty insolence and pride of our 
enemy, who in Justice ought not to own a foot of soil 
in North America. Why should we suffer our right 
to be trampled on through fear of war? This would 
not be American. The eyes of all sound Democrats are 
turned toward Mr. Allen as one of the strongest ad- 
vocates for Oregon and American rights. There never 
has been so much excitement among us. Not that we 
are, or think ourselves alarmed. But, dear sir, we have 
come to the sober conclusion that we will have war. 
We look upon it as inevitable, in the present position 
of affairs. To give up a small part of Oregon rather 
than have war would. do (forty-nine to fifty-four). 
But it would never do to give up the navigation of the. 
Columbia River.” ** From the leading editor of the 
Philadelphia Ledger complimenting Allen on his speech 
came a communication most significant in its tenor. 


* Gordon to Allen, Feb. 25, 1846. Allen MSS., Vol. XI. 
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“The whole West is interested in saving Oregon not 
merely as territory for settlements but as the shortest’ 
‘way to China, and the source for an immense com- 
mercial interest. The portion above forty-nine is the 
New England of the Pacific, abounding in harbors, 
timber, and all the elements of a commercial marine; 
and whoever possesses it, British or Americans, will be 
like Maine, Massachusetts, New York and the Atlantic 
Coast, the owners of the shipping and masters of the 
commerce on the Pacific. Where would be the Atlantic 
commerce of the United States if New England and 
New York were annexed to Canada as British Colonies? 
By parity of reason where will be their Pacific commerce, 
even if they acquire all Mexico, if Oregon above forty- 
nine will be annexed to Canada as a British Colony? 
Would the free states of the West willingly see the 
commerce of the Pacific coast in the British hands? 
If it be in American hands, these Western states will 
be the highway for it between the two oceans and grow 
rich by its transportation and diffusion. And like New 
York and New England, Oregon above forty-nine 
abounds in all the means of manufactures. Would the 
West willingly see it in British hands? Every Western 
man, Democrat or Whig, ought to insist on the whole of 
Oregon. The manufacturing interests of New England 
ought to fight for Oregon. Yet we have found their 
representatives, Messrs. Webster, Choate and Winthrop 
approving it. If they have a short road to China and 
India through Oregon they will command these markets 
for their manufactures against the British. The latter 
‘will not cross the Atlantic, double the capes, and cross 
the Indian or Pacific ocean in competition with us over 
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the shorter road of our continent and the Pacific. A 
glance at the map will settle the question. And if 
France will keep the British out of Egypt, and we keep 
them out of Mexico and thus exclude them from a short 
passage by the Red Sea or the Isthmus of Panama, we 
have them! But if they have Oregon, or only the por- 
tion above forty-nine they have us. These same ar- 
guments are good for the ship owners of Massachusetts 
and New York. Can they go round the capes in compe- 
tition with the Britisher crossing the Pacific to North 
Oregon and then crossing the continent * * * to 
Halifax? Let them try it. But if they get this portion 
of Oregon the naval power. which it will give them in 
the Pacific will enable them to take and keep Panama, 
cut a canal over it, and exclude us from its use. Its 
British depots will be Oregon and Panama.” Manu- 
facturers should be for Oregon for it would help them 
crush Walker’s Free Trade Tariff. “But if the manu- 
facturers insist on fortifying seaports and the lakes, on 
increasing the navy and collecting the material for an 
army, they will create a necessity for a large revenue 
and thus for keeping the present tariff.” °°. ‘“Palsied 
be any Senator or civilian who would yield an iota to 
England upon compulsion,” exclaimed another ardent 
American from Pennsylvania.*” In the light of these 
and other letters too numerous to quote Allen felt his 
speech and his ideas were in accord’ with the Pecries 
ambitions. 

‘Only the New York Herald had the courage to 
characterize the speech as “mere Mark Anthony bom- 


ee me to Allen, March 9, 1846. Allen MSS., Vol. XII. 
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bast.” “ But we must remember that the “belief in the 
sacredness of popular clamor was a living faith with® 
the true Democratic statesman of that time;” that “na- 
tional grandeur and boldness of action” always ap- 
pealed to the Westerner ;* and that it is necessary to 
take this into account when evaluating the ranting, 
ornate oratory of the Senator from Ohio. As Medary 
said in the columns of his paper although Allen’s elo- 
- quence had’ often been objected to as: not. exhibiting 
“the sensibility and imagination of a statesman,” and 
“his style as too ranting and vehement, still his manner 
of treating the subject at this particular time under 
discussion was that most likely to elicit those conces- 
sions, which could only be obtained by pouring forth. 
our sentiments in tones of thunder.” ** As Professor ° 
McLaughlin says in his life of Lewis Cass had it not 
been for the “bluff” of the fifty-four forties “a fair 
bargain would have been reached only with difficulty, 
ifsatiall,’ 

The leading thought which governed Allen through- 
out this whole affair was that our only safety in this 
controversy was to shown no disposition to quake or 
quail before the power of Great Britain. But the same 
motive did not impel all the members of the Senate — 
especially the followers of Calhoun.* Polk was in- 
formed on the 24th of February that a movement was on 
foot to bring forward a resolution in executive session 


“New York aera, Feb, 12, 1846. 
“McLaughlin, A. roe Life of Behe Cass in American Statesman 
Series, Vol. 24, (Boston, eee 
* Ohio Statesman, Feb. 19, tee 
* McLaughlin, Op. cit., p. we 
“A good insight into the position of the South on this topic is ar 
in a letter of J. Manney to Mangum, Feb. 2, 1846. Mangum MSS., i 
Library of Congress. 
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“advising the President to reopen the negotiation of the 
Oregon question, and settle it by compromise.” “* To 
Allen such an action would destroy Polk’s popularity 
and he counselled the President to refuse to accede to 
these demands. To this Polk replied that so far as 
he was personally concerned that would not affect him 
because he “was not a candidate for reelection;” and he. 
reminded Allen that he himself had advised the Presi- 
dent in case Great Britain acceded to the compromise 
of the forty-nine parallel to submit the case to the Senate 
for their advice.” But the Southern members were 
resolved that Polk should not succumb to the Western 
pressure.- On the second of March Haywood of North 
Carolina in addressing the Senate left the impression. 
that he was speaking for the President when he said 
Polk was not adverse to a compromise. The Senate 
was thrown into a state of intense excitement.” Polk 
denied that Haywood was speaking for the govern- 
ment.” Allen tried to induce the President to allow 
him as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to read an authorized statement that the United States 
asserted its title to Oregon up to 54°-40' and that Hay- ~ 
wood had no authorization for his remarks.” To this 
Polk refused to commit himself on the ground that he 
~ “Quaife, (editor); Polk Diary, Vol. 1, pp. 246, 247. 

“Tid., Vol. I, pp. 248, 249. 

“Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., New Series, p. 459. 

“Quaife (editor), op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 262, 263, 271-277. . 

©Tbid. Vol. I, pp. 278, 279. Crittenden described the Democratic 
dilemma to his friend R. P. Letcher as follows: “The Democrats quarrel 
about what: the President’s sentiments and purposes are in relation to 
Oregon — each interprets the ‘oracle’ to suit himself and each pretends 
to speak for him, while all are suspicious and jealous of him and of each 


‘other. They know that one side or the other is cheated and to be cheated 
but they can’t yet exactly tell which. . . . Was ever a gentleman in 


such a fix? He might almost say like Satan that. ‘hell was around him’.” 
Coleman, Chapman, Life of J. J. Crittenden, (Phila., 1871) Vol. I, pp. 
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would answer to no man what he would do in the future; 
that for what he might do he would be responsible t6 
God and his. country and that if he should hereafter do 
anything which should be disproved by himself or others, 
it would be time enough to condemn him. This reply 
failed to mollify Allen; and henceforth the relations 
between the two men became strained. 

‘ Henceforth all of Oregon became Allen’s sine qua 
non. He would listen to no proposals of arbitration or 
compromise. Every move of the South looking toward 
such an end was met by vigorous, often brutal attacks 
from Allen. He became a fanatic on the subject of fifty- 
four forty. He became dictatorial in his attitude toward 
the Senate; he assumed an autocratic pose toward his 
colleagues in speaking on this topic; he demanded that 
as chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
his word should be accepted as final upon the Oregon 
question. With his mail crowded with congratulatory 
messages from unknown adherents throughout the land, 
with his party papers applauding his declarations, with 
public meetings and state legislatures passing resolu- 
tions in support of his claims,” Allen became a crusader 
in behalf of his creed with all the foibles and eccentrici- 
ties generally associated with the crusader of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Polk explained the feverish excitement as 
proceeding from the ambitious aspirations of certain 
leading members of that body. Calhoun probably had 
thought by opposing the notice at the early part of the 
session that he would best advance his views upon the 
Presidency by placing himself at the head of the peace 
party in the country. He had discovered his mistake 


“For the popular excitement and resolutions consult McMaster, op. 
cit., Vol. VII, p. 419. 
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and was struggling therefore to extricate himself from 
his embarrassment. Allen, on the other hand, would 
- listen to no compromise under any circumstances and 
would probably prefer war to peace “because it might 
subserve his ambitious views.” Cass took the same view 
as Allen did “as probably his best chance of reaching 
the Presidency, and therefore acted with Allen, but 
was not so ultra or ardent — was more prudent than 
some others.’’» Colonel Benton felt that he had lost 
cast with the Democracy and felt sore and dissatisfied 
with his position.” 

But this explanation while quite obrusibles in all these 
cases does not clear up all the circumstances. The 
storm that these irreconcilables_had created had now 
grown to such immense proportion that it overwhelmed 
its leaders. They —as well as the masses of the people 
had lost their equipoise — were being carried headlong 

down the stream of popular passion. The House of 
- Representatives succumbed to the influence and passed 
a resolution of bold defiance to Great Britain. Only in 
the Senate—where the cool and calculating South- 
erners weighed carefully the evils of such actions — 
was an effort made to tone down the demands of the 
House. When Allen saw how the President wavered 
and the South proposed to thwart the desires of his 
own section, he lost. his self-control. He forgot that he 
was not on the stump making political speeches as he had 
done as a youth in the days of Jackson; but that he was 
in the Senate in a responsible office. He forgot that 
he could not coerce his colleagues into submission; and 
the result was that he received a terrible castigation from 
the hands of one of the Southern leaders — Crittenden 
~ ™Quaife (editor) op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 264, 265. 
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of Kentucky. “On what meat does this Caesar feed that 
he does rise here and lecture us for decisions to which’ 
we have deemed it our duty to come,” exclaimed the 
Senator from Kentucky. “Where did he come from? 
Is it the little petty office of chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign relations which warrants him, in his own 
opinion, to put on these airs of authority? To assume 
this predominance? And to lecture us as to our official 
duty as he has now done? * * * Let me tell him 
that he does not know this body nor how to estimate the 
material of which it is composed. And let me add, there 
is another and more difficult lesson which I fear the 
Senator has yet to learn, and that is, to know himself. 
When he knows himself a little better, he will be in 
circumstances which will enable him better to appreci- 
ate what is due from him to the Senate.” ™ 

The rebuke was well deserved. Allen in his im- 
petuosity for Oregon had overshot the mark. He 
‘failed to induce his associates to take a defiant attitude 
teward Great Britain; he failed to convince Polk of 
the iustice of our claims. And when the President 
submitted the treaty embodying the compromise of the 
49th parallel there was nothing to do but resign his 
chairmanship.* He strove against the ratification of 
-% Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., New Series, pp. 681-683; Sargent, 

N., Public Men and Events, (Phila., 1875) Vol. I], p. 277. Crittenden 
received congratulatory messages from Abbott Lawrence of Boston 
(April 23, 1846) and C. M. Thurston of Louisville (May 5, 1846) for 

his attack on Allen. Crittenden MSS., Vol. X, in Library of Congress. 

* Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 1 Sess., New Series, p. 972. Cass addressed 

the Senate at the close of Allen’s speech. He bore testimony to the 
former’s “zeal and ability,” assured the Senate there was no difference 
of opinion between them and refused the position of chairmanship of the 
committee. On the same day Cass called on Polk and told the latter that 
Allen had insisted that the whole committee should resign with him which 
they had declined to do. Polk’s Diary, Vol. 1, pp. 471, 472. For news- 


paper comments on the resignation of Allen cf. New York Herald, June 
18, 1846; Ohio Statesman, June 24, 1846. 
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the treaty to no avail. With thirteen other extremists 
he was voted down by the men who had killed his dras- 
tic notice to England. To Allen the men who loved Eng- 
land, and the men who loved cotton, the men who feared 
the west and the men who nominally represented the 
West had united to thwart the “manifest destiny” of the 
land. Nominally he had failed; but the mere fact that 
his name was immediately suggested for the Presidency ; 
that at the next meeting of Congress he was mentioned 
for the chairmanship of his old committee;” and that 
Polk, with greater magnanimity than Allen himself, 
harbored no grudge against him proved” that although 
he had carried his knight errantry too far in the Oregon 
problem the nation realized he had striven for what 
he thought were her justifiable rights. 

The problems contributing and arising out of the 
Mexican War likewise afforded Allen numerous oppor- 
tunities to display his loyalty to his party, his section, 
and to his country. In 1845, although he had presented 
certain resolutions passed by the legislature of Ohio 
opposing the acquisition of Texas” he voted for the 
final admission of Texas to the union. Again when 
Polk determined to ask Congress in March of 1846 for 
an appropriation to enable Slidell to carry on his negotia- 
tions with the Parades government, he found his chair- 
man of foreign relations in accord with himself. On 
the 29th of March Allen visited the President and en- 
tered fully into the importance of procuring from Con-- 
gress the appropriation suggested of one or two millions 


* Ohio Statesman, Jan. 26, 1847. 
« Quaife, (editor) op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 262. 
Cong. Globe, 28 Cong., 2 Sess., Vol. XIV, p. 171. 
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for the acquisition of California and New Mexico.” 
Together with. Benton, Allen agreed that General Cass 
and Calhoun also should be consulted so as to secure 
unanimity of action. It was only when Calhoun inti- 
mated that such a procedure might embarrass the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question did Allen advise the “‘post- 
ponement of the matter for a few days.” Later, on the 
10th of May, Allen visited the President in relation to the 
Mexican situation” and was undoubtedly consulted by 
the latter regarding the proposed war message which 
he ably defended against the adverse criticism of his 
colleagues. He deemed it extremely unjust toward the 
President to begin the war by denouncing the govern- 
ment and accusing it of being the aggressor before there 
was time to examine the question. If they wanted the 
war to be successful, if they wanted to sustain the honor 
and dignity of the nation, they should uphold the Presi- 
dent in his actions. He reminded the Senate that war 
was not prosecuted alone by steel. “It was not steel 
that constituted the chief power in modern times, but 
the opinions of mankind, the will of the country.” He 
urged the closing of the political ranks in the presence 
of the national crisis.” 

It was in August’ of 1846 that Allen was allowed 
to utter his real sentiments on the Mexican War. The 
opportunity came during the executive session of the 
Senate when Polk once more called upon Congress for 
an appropriation to settle the difficulty. “We are in 
secret session,” declared the Senator. ‘We have a 

*® Quaife (editor), op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 309, 310. 

® Polk to Allen, May 10, 1846, Allen MSS., Vol. XHII. Allen’s con- 
nection with the California project is given in Garrison, Westward Ex- 


tension, (N. Y., 1907), pp. 256-259. : 
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grave matter before us. I shall make some observa- 
tions upon it. I have put them down in writing for 
reference for the future, when events shall make the 
doings of this day important. 

“The day after the Senate advised the Oregon 
Treaty I said to the Secretary of State, ‘Sir, you will 
have a tender of English mediation between us and 
Mexico within ten days from this.’ If Sir Robert Peel 
is to be credited, the tender was secured by our govern- 
ment, within that time. I had formed my judgment 
upon the effect which I thought would be produced 
upon the councils of England by what had transpired 
here even before she knew of our final action upon the 
‘Treaty. After the indisposition manifested here to 
resist thé increase and exertions of European colonies | 
upon this continent or to rebuke the threatened inter- 
position of the European powers in the political affairs 
of America it was natural that England should feel en- 
couraged to intermeddle between us and Mexico and to 
bring France with her into the matter. The possession 
of California is but a branch of the Oregon question 
and we should never have allowed them to be separated. 
California is nominally a part of Mexico, but really in 
a higher political sense it is an unappropriated region. 
England wants it—so do we. Mexico cannot get out 
of this war without losing it to one or the other of the 
powers that want it. Mexico, is, therefore, but a 
nominal party to the question. Who shall have it? The 
war has afforded England an excuse for. seeking Cali- 
fornia and for that reason has made it necessary for 
us to have it that England may not. England will pro- 
ceed in this manner. She will begin with mediation. 
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She will tell Mexico to put to us the question ‘What are 
you fighting for?’ Should it be answered for the line” 
of the Del Norte and the debt due our people, England 
will tell Mexico to grant the one and pay the other and 
she will say to Mexico, ‘I will advance the money to pay 
the debt and for it take a cession of California on which 
my people have already your mortgage. That territory 
is a thousand miles from your capital, in a state of 
revolt, and of no use to you; and as you cannot get out 
of this war without losing it were better that you should 
lose it to us by cession and for an equivalent than to the 
United States by humiliating conquest. If you let us 
have it we will plant a colony between you and the 
United States and your safety against the future en- 
croachments will consist in the jealousy thus excited 
between us and the United States each of whom will 
then have an interest in guarding your territory against 
_ the encroachments of the other.’ - To this Mexico will 
agree, if we do not prevent her. I shall, therefore, 
when that question is presented vote money asked by 
the President as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations informs us that it is desired as means to ob- 
tain California. This government should make it an 
ultimatum of peace that England should not obtain that 
territory. Should this be permitted those who may be 
responsible for such a result will secure and deserve 
the execrations of this country. Whatever may be the 
object of the war, the object of the peace should be to 
get California. Should this object be defeated it will 
be by the dread of England and that will be quite as 
well understood By the world as by our own people. 
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These are the only views I have to express by word or 
vote on the message and the matter before us.” ™ 

Here we have a clear statement of Allen’s views on 
the conflict. He wanted to aid the President, even 
though he himself had broken by this date with the 
latter, in order to retaliate against England for her 
policy on the Oregon question. His hatred for England, 
his desire for expansion, and his natural loyalty to his 
land, caused him to advocate a vigorous war. On the 
14th of January, 1847 he introduced resolutions for the 
calling of additional regiments of volunteers into the 
field while at the same time providing for the setting 
aside of a portion of the national domain as a reward 
for service in the field. Eight days later he demanded 
a war on the Mexican capital as the only means to 
secure peace.” When word was received of the terms 
of the Trist treaty, Allen agreed with the President that 
the commissioner’s conduct was unpardonable.” His 
loyal Americanism could not sanction Trist’s unbecom- 
ing actions. 

Even amidst the struggles over Oregon, Texas and 
the Mexican war, Allen did not lose sight of the larger 
world movements. In March of 1848 he introduced 
resolutions looking toward the speedy recognition of 
the new French Republic that had appeared as the re- 
sult of the resolutions of 1848 in Europe; and with the 
close of the year he arinounced his opposition to any 

% Manuscript copy of speech in Allen MSS., Vol. XV. Polk’s scheme 
for the acquisition of California is given by Garrison, Westward Expan- 
sion, pp. 256-259. Although the speech in the manuscript collection is 
undated it is easy to determine by internal evidence that it was delivered 
in August, 1846, in the light of Garrison’s statements.. 

@ Cong. Globe, 29 Cong., 2 Sess., New Series, pp. 174, 234, 235, 289.- 


* Quaife (editor) op. cit. Vol. III, p. 324. 
* Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 1 Sess., New Series, pp. 549, 568. 
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proposition which had for its object the conferring upon 
a select body of men a monopoly of the transit of com- 
merce across the Isthmus of Panama.” 

With this speech Allen closed his senatorial career. 
For fourteen® years he had represented his state in the 
national assembly. For fourteen years he had striven 
to voice the wishes of his constituents; and on all oc- 
casions he had displayed the same stalwart qualities that 
had first attracted the attention of his neighbors and 
his colleagues. By 1848 he was a leading man in his 
party and he had secured a recognized position for his 
‘state in the nation’s councils. As the time had drawn 
nigh for the presidential election certain groups in his 
party were willing to accord to him the highest office 
in the land. But his steadfast devotion to-his friend 
and associate Lewis Cass was to deprive him of this 
coveted goal; while the rising tide of abolition, already 
well intrenched within his domain was to bring to a 
close a long, and eventful political career. 


* Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., New Series, p. 59. 
® This includes Allen’s House and Senate terms. 


CHAPTER VI 


CLOSE OF SENATORIAL CAREER: KANSAS-NEBRASKA BILL 
- AND ELECTION OF 1860 


As early as 1845 the New York Herald began to 
predict the candidacy of Allen as President in 1848.’ 
The announcement was received with coarse abuse and 
an equal share of coarse ridicule by some of the Whig 
editors. Yet the suggestion was not as preposterous 
as these opponents claimed. His long service in the 
Senate, his advocacy of territorial expansion at a time 
when this was the favorite cry of most Americans, his 
weight in his party’s circles and his general popularity ~ 
with the masses made him a strong possibility. Certain 
it is that some of the party leaders viewed with concern 
his claims to the nomination. Early in the campaign 
Blair interviewed Allen in order to determine the lat- 
ter’s stand on the chances of Lewis Cass and Martin 
Van Buren. Allen told him he was sure there was a 
movement on foot to bring about the renomination of _ 
Polk; and as for Cass Ohio looked upon him as a mere 
“do no better.” In Allen’s estimation, whatever pre- 
tension Cass might have had to the Presidency had been 
lost by the latter’s Nicholson letter in which Cass had 
‘grasped at a shadow in the south and had let go what 
little of substance he had had in the north. Blair then 
asked Allen what the Democrats should do. To this the 
Senator had replied “the wish of the party was with | 
the man who had been betrayed at Baltimore.” Con- 


*New York Herald quoted in Ohio Statesman, Nov. 28, 1845. 
(126) 
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tinuing the discussion Blair broached the subject of 
Allen’s nomination. Pointing out the difficulties inherent” 
in the Van Buren situation Blair remarked that if a new 
‘man had to be selected he knew of no one “whom we 
could oppose more successfully to rotten hunkerism” 
than Allen himself. In relating the conversation to Van 
Buren in a letter Blair closed his account of this meet- 
ing with the following remarks: “From what Allen 
said to Benton and from his talk to me I think he is 
honest as of yore — but there is no telling what a man 
is when he begins to scheme for himself. His own 
attitude, however, at present is I think a guarantee of 
his sincerity. Cass as an Ohio man would if run for 
the Presidency be considered as disposing of the ticket 
of that section in the Presidential lottery, and it suits 
better the aspirations of one feeling a rivalry for the 
Northwest honors to have these states farther east 
having unsatisfied claims, preferred at a time when his 
own pretensions as a representative of Ohio are not 
Pipe. « * 

Blair had misjudged Allen’s political views. Asa 
strict Democrat he believed absolutely in the policy 
of non-interference with the slavery question. He 
could not countenance either abolition or the rising tide 
of free soilism that was already invading his own sec- 
tion. Engrossed as he had been in the past few years 
in foreign affairs Allen had failed to perceive that 
slavery, rather than “manifest destiny’? was the ab- 
sorbing question of the hour. He did not wish to give 
in to the slave owner nor did he intend to interfere 


?Blair to Van Buren, Jan. 23, 1847, Van Buren MSS. 
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with the latter’s property rights. He abhorred all agi- 
tation on the subject. And when he saw his own state 
openly condemn slavery and declare it was the duty of 
every loyal Democrat “to prevent its increase * * * 
and finally to eradicate the evil’® and he realized that 
Van Buren shared these views he began to change to- 
ward his old friend. It was not that he cared more for 
Cass than for Van Buren but that he hoped through 
Cass’ political strategy to carry the election and save the 
party. Moreover his own state convention had sup- 
ported Lewis Cass.* It was the call of the party that 
had moved him rather than the clamoring cries of 
the new democracy. Allen was undoubtedly losing touch 
with his constituents and thereby prepaling the way for 
his own political retirement. 

What Blair had prophesied came true in the Balti- 
more convention. When the convention came together 
it was found that the delegates were nearly equally 
divided between Cass and Van Buren. The principal 
supporters of both gentlemen refused to yield and it 
was feared that a bitter and disastrous quarrel would ~ 
result —as it ultimately did. Then followed a most 
strange occurrence which can best be told in the lan- 
guage of the Colonel. “In their anxiety to make a 
compromise, but still unwilling to give up to each other, 
a committee composed of both Cass and Van Buren men 
went from Baltimore to Washington to consult him. 
It was nearly midnight when they arrived at his home 


*Sm T. C.,, The Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest, 
CNRS 1807) pp. 121, 122. 


*McMaster, op. an Vol. VII, p. 548. 
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-and the servants told them he had retired to his room 
and could not be. seen. They insisted upon being ad- 
mitted however, and going to Allen’s rooms found him 
sitting on the edge of the bed in his night clothes. * 
*. * Without ceremony they at once made known the 
object of their visit. They told him that they were 
hopelessly divided between Cass and Van Buren; that 
there was no prospect that they would be able to settle 
their differences and, for the sake of harmony, and as 
they said, hoping to serve the best interests of the party, 
they formally offered him the nomination with the as- 
surance that the convention would endorse and ratify 
any action they might accept. * * * ‘Gentlemen, 
I thank you but I cannot accept.’ ‘Why,’ they asked. 
‘I will be frank with you. Your offer is the most tempt- 
ing one which has ever come to me in my life. I want 
to accept but I cannot, I will not, because through all 
this contest I have been the personal friend and ad- 
viser of Mr. Cass. I have always been friendly to Mr. 
Van Buren but Cass has trusted me absolutely with 
all the details of his canvass; has taken my advice in 
everything; has done nothing of importance which did 
not meet my approval. ‘For me to accept the nomina- 
tion after all this would seem very much like — indeed 
I think it would be—a treacherous betrayal of my 
‘friend. For these reasons I must and will not accept 
the nomination. I am for Cass until the end and if you 
really want to serve me you will go back to Baltimore 
and nominate him!” They did; and the final outcome 
was the nomination of Cass. Allen had allowed a pos- 


9 w.A. 
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sible nomination to slip through his fingers rather than 
desert his friend and jeopardize his party’s fortunes.° 
Straightway he plunged into the campaign. In the 
company of Cass he visited Philadelphia where, un- 
deterred by the efforts of Whigs to drown his voice 
by blowing steam whistles, he earned the cognomen of 
“Fog Horn Allen.”*® With Benton he was welcomed 
in New York even though his old friend Van Buren | 
refused to see him. Travelling through New York 
State he urged upon the Democracy to. remain stead- 
fast to the old party lines and to refuse to break into 
segments. Returning to his own state he and Colonel 
George W. Morgan, a life long friend, traversed the 
state’ rallying the people to the cause of the Democrats .- 
with such good results that Ohio returned a large 
popular vote in behalf of the Democratic candidate.* 
The Whigs, however, carried the nation; but in the free 
principles advocated by Van Buren lay the germ of the 
future Republican party and in the force of these prin- 
ciples lay the destruction of Allen’s political career. 
In the Buffalo convention that had nominated Van. 
Buren for the Presidency Salmon P. Chase of Ohio had 


5A personal interview given out before his death and published 
later. Cf. Ohio Democrat, July: 24, 1879. The story as given above was . 
related in brief during the campaign of 1873. Cf. Commercial, Sept. 29, 
1873. In 1846 Allen was opposed to Cass as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency; and he had given Polk his word at that time that he himself 
would not seek the nomination. (Polk Diary, Vol. I, pp. 299, 300). 
Blair in a letter to Van Buren after the convention vindicated Allen of 
all doubtful dealings in the transactions at Baltimore. Blair to Van 
Buren, June 26, 1848. Van Buren MSS., Vol. 55. 

*Ohio Democrat, July 24, 1879. 

™Ohio Statesman, July 8, 12, 13, Sept. 4, 18, 1848; Swan to Van 
Buren, Oct. 17, 1848, Van Buren MSS., Vol. 56; Heiskell to Thurman, 
July 15, 1848. Thurman Letter Books, Private Collection. 

®Vote in Ohio for Taylor was 138,360; Cass, 154,775; Van Buren, 
35,354. Stanwood, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 248. Cf. the significant letter of 
Chase to Sumner, Nov. 27, 1848, on the effect of ‘Cass’s election in Ohio 
Politics in American Historical Association Report, Vol. II, pp. 148, 144. 
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played an important part. The Free Soil influence had 
spread throughout the state; but it was especially es 
in the Western Reserve and Cincifinati districts.® As 
the Legislature assembled in January of 1849 to elect 
a United States Senator it became evident that Chase 
would be a strong contestant for the office. 


The state election of 1848 had been a close one. In 
Hamilton County which had been divided into electoral 
districts by the Whigs for the. purpose of securing two 
of the five delegates, hitherto generally Democratic, 
there were disputed returns. The Democrats in. Hamil- 
ton County had refused to recognize the law and had 
nominated and voted for five candidates all of whom 
were declared elected by the Democratic clerk. Yet 
the Whigs in their new district had a majority for two 
candidates who contested the seats of George E. Pugh 

-and Alexander N. Pierce, Democrats.*” When the Leg- 

islature assembled it was evident that neither of the 
regular parties controlled the assembly; and as this 
legislature was to elect the new United States Senator 
the situation became tense in local politics. On the day 
fixed for the meeting of the Legislature the Democrats 
went to the hall long before the usual hour and one of 
their number took the chair, hastily swore in Pugh and 
Pierce, and commenced the work of organizing the 
House of Representatives. The Whigs, though many 
of them: knew what was going on, waited until ten 
o’clock when they came into the hall, swore in their con- 
testants, Messrs. Spencer and Runyan of Hamilton 
County and organized their own body. “The next day 

iar op. ay p. 47. 


Hart, A. B., Life of Salmon P. Chase in American Statesman 
Series, Vol.  XXVIIL (Boston, 1899); pp. 104, 105. 
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the Whigs came in again and took their seats on one side 
of the hall—the east side—and appointed a chair- 
man of their own, and claimed they had the same right 
to organize that the Democrats possessed. Two Free 
Soil Democrats took their seats on the Democratic side 
the first day, not approving the conduct of the Demo- 
crats in entering the House at an unusual hour, but 
thinking it best not to object to the organization already 
begun on that account.” * These two bodies continued 
in this hostile position from Dec. 4, to Dec. 26 neither 
making any advance toward the other.” The grand 
matter in controversy was whether Messrs. Pugh and 
Pierce or Messrs. Spencer and Runyan were entitled to 
seats in the first instance, in the organization of the 
House. If Pugh and Pierce were recognized, the Demo- 
crats would have thirty-six members — just one half 
of the whole number — and they expected with the help 
of one or more of the Free Soilers to elect a speaker. 
If Spencer or Runyan were seated then the Whigs ex- 
pected or hoped to elect a speaker with the help of the 
Free Soilers.* In other words the eight Free Soilers 
held the balance of power, and of these eight, two In- 
dependent Free Soilers (Morton Townsend and J. F. 
Morse), unpledged to either party, dominated the situa- 
tion. The claim of the contestants for the seats of 
Hamilton County was referred substantially to the um- 
pirage of these two gentlemen, “for it so happened that 
all the other members were regarded as committed to 
one side or the other and were equally divided. Upon 
- the question of the prima facie right of the Democratic 


“ Chase to ——, Dec. 15, 1848. Chase MSS. in Library of Congress. 
“Hart, op. cit., p. 106. 
*® Chase to— , Dec. 15, 1848. Chase MSS. 
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claimants, and- on their certificates * * * these 
gentlemen themselves divided, and the Democratic 
claimants were excluded by a tie vote. The Whig claim- 
ants, whose prima facie evidence was regarded as still 
more defective, were excluded by a majority of six. 
Upon the final question of absolute right to seats * 
* * these gentlemen declared in favor of the Demo- 
cratic claimants who were consequently admitted by 
a majority of one. The first demand of the Independent 
Free Soilers was the immediate repeal of the Black 
Laws. The Democrats, having obtained justice for 
themselves, were now the more ready to do justice to 
others; and the result was the repeal of the Black 
Laws.” * 

Thus the Free Soilers and Democrats had been 
brought together ; yet the real point at issue, the election 
of a new senator, still rested in the hands of the two 
Independent Free Soilers who, unfortunately were di- 
vided in their sentiments — Mr. Morse preferring Mr. 
Giddings of the Western Reserve district and Dr. Town- 
send that of Chase. 

In this general turmoil the chances of Allen for 
reelection were extremely small. To begin with the 
great and almost insurmountable objection to him was 
his neglect or refusal to assist in procuring the appoint- 
ments of Ohioans during the Polk administration. It 
was alleged that he might have secured many appoint- 
ments for the Democratic party but had refused to have 
anything to do with them. This was untrue for Allen 
had tried to help his party followers; but the fact that 
Samuel Medary had not received the office of Postmaster 


“Hart, op. cit. p. 107. For the Black Laws cf. Ibid., pp. 30, 31. 
28 Morris to Morris, July 29, 1849. Allen MSS., Vol. XVI. 
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General in Polk’s Cabinet, although the Senator had 
worked for him, undoubtedly weakened the Colonel’s 
local prestige.“ Moreover many declared that as he had 
already served as Senator for two terms it was time 
that another man be selected as Ohio’s representative.” 
But the real causes for Allen’s ultimate defeat were the 
growth of the Free Soil power to which he was op- 
posed and the insane desire of certain of the Democratic 
aspirants for office to secure their own prizes and bring 
about,a new apportionment bill to make the state Dem- 
ocratic by coalescing with the Free Soilers in behalf 
of Chase’s election.** The truth of the matter was that 
Allen had failed to comprehend the weight of the grow- - 
ing anti-slavery feeling in the state. When questioned 
on his attitude in favor of extending the institution 
of slavery by any compromise or in any other way to 
any territory held by the United States he had given a 
categorical denial; and had declared that if elected he 
would vote against. its extension.” But the people 
wanted more than this. They wanted the eradication 
of the evil; and this Allen. would not assent to. As an 
old Democrat of the Jacksonian school he did not intend 
to interfere in the state domain. Therefore when the 
party went into the election, although the Democratic. 
caucus — through the efforts of H. C. Whitman, Allen’s 
friend, had decided to present his name, he_received - 
only a complimentary vote; and the final result was the 
election of S. P. Chase brought about by an agreement of 


* On Medary case cf. Martin to Allen, Jan. 23, 1845; Bartley to 
ae 25, 1845; Medary to Allen, Jan. 22, 31, 1845, Allen MSS., 
ol. A ‘ 


- “Morris to Morris, July 29, 1849, Allen MSS., Vol. XVI. 
* Whitman to Allen, Jan. 30, 1849. Ibid. 
* Questions and Reply, Jan. 30, Feb. 6, 1849. Allen MSS., Vol. XVI. 
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the Free Soilers and the Democrats with the Independent 
Free Soilers determining the ultimate selection.” 


Allen retired to his home, Fruit Hill, in Chillicothe. 
But it was impossible for a man of his activity and 
prominence to drop from the public gaze. In 1852 an 
_ effort was made to have the Democratic state convention 
instruct the national delegates from Ohio to cast their 
votes for Colonel William Allen. When the conven- 
tion met in Columbus, Colonel Morgan introduced a res- 
olution declaring that Allen was the first choice of the 
state for the Presidency. Vallandigham, however, killed 
the proposition by moving to amend the original motion 
to read that it was “inconvenient for the convention to 
recommend anyone for that purpose.” The papers of 
the state heralded this action as the “Political Death of 
the Ohio Gong;” and attributed: the same to the fact 
that Allen did not approve of the aggressive stand of 
the Ohio Democrats toward slavery.” « 

The greatest fight of Allen to return to political 
power came in his contest for the senatorship at the 
close of Chase’s first term. The introduction of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill had thrown a bomb shell into the 
Democratic folds throughout the nation; and in the 
confusion then prevalent’ it seemed possible for the old 
warrior to come back. In February of 1854 Blair wrote 
a long letter on the subject of such great significance that 
it will bear quoting in its entirety. 

Allen received 27 votes on the first ballot. The final count was 
Chase, 55; Ewing, 39; Giddings, 11; Vaugh, 1. Cf. Smith, op. cit., Note 
p. 171. The whole story is related in detail in the Chase MSS. in the 
Library of Congress. “ ; 

“Cincinnati Gazette, Jan. 8, 9, 10, 12, 1852. Nevertheless President 
Pierce consulted Allen regarding certain appointments at the opening of 


the new administration. Cf. Pierce to Allen, Sept. 1853. Allen MSS., 
Vol. XVII. 
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“You see,’ wrote Blair, “what a prodigy Douglas is 
becoming under the direction of the Southern Nullifiers. 
The overthrow of the Missouri Compromise—hallowed 
as a compromise of the fathers of the Constitution with- 
out the slightest prompting of public opinion North or 
South — without a consultation with the President, his 
cabinet or any northern man (even his own colleague | 
Shields) is effected in one instant by little Douglas! and 
with more ease than Louis Napoleon overset the Demo- 
cracy of France by binding its leaders in the night! The 
whole work was done by the Southern plotters operating 
through their automaton whom they pull with a string 
and move with the ease of a supple-Jack. While it looks 
like a miracle to see the great northern power made 
subservient in a moment by a few individuals without 
influence or popularity, it is all easy of explanation, to 
one behind the scenes of the Jugglers. 

“The first calculation of the managers was founded 
on the fact that the whole south would be forced to act 
as a unit on the question of repeal whether they thought 
it politic or proper—or the reverse. The next cal- 
culation was that Pierce, Cass, Buchanan and every 
other northern candidate for the Presidency would 
through their friends press with more eagerness, shame 
Douglas himself for the measure by which he sought 
to leap over their shoulders in the arms of the South. 
The third calculation was that the same power of the 
South acting as a unit would compel all the jobbers 
and plunderers — those looking to the money and patron- 
age to grow out of the Gadsden Treaty * * * those 
looking to the vast grants to railroads or the states to 
the Pacific —those looking to the French spoliation 
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Bill — those looking to the infinity of claims, from those 
appealing millions as extending patent right monopolies 
deem to little individual suits for pensions and pay for 
dead would go en masse (House and Lobby Spectators 
and all) to carry the Bill to carry out their private 
schemes — and the expectation of all concerned in the 
conspiracy, is that all appeal to principle in the North 
is to be put down by organization acting through as- 
sociations to be packed by the instruments of Leaders 
who will be furnished with part of the spoils of the 
Treasury to effect it. 

“I have faith in the masses and believe that the 
rogues will fall out and that honest men may prevail. 
As one of the ablest and trusted among our patriots of 
the Jackson School I look to you to make a grand move- 
ment in Ohio. I wish you would call the people together 
with your trumpet tongue, and let them understand 
this business. It would lead you to a proud eminence 
in these degenerate days and give you a fame in the 
future, worth more than the highest place in the Re- 
public which is now sinking into one of insignificance 
when one of the Douglas dimension (can) dictate to it. 

“As you know I have no personal ambition or 
pecuniary interest involved in the present contests. You 
will give me credit I trust as actuated in this appeal to 
you by patriotic motives. If there be a tinge of per- 
sonal interest in it, you will detect it only in the fervid- 
ness of the feeling with which I am” 


Your friend, 
Ha P= BLAIR: 


“Blair to Allen, Feb. 10, 1854. Allen MSS. 
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Allen rallied to the call. He and his organ, the 
Ohio State Democrat, came out against the Nebraska 
bill while his old friend, Samuel Medary, editor of the 
Statesman, supported the measure. For a while Allen 
seemed to be gaining strength throughout the state. 
The Nebraska bill was dividing the party and all those 
who were disposed to let the slavery question remain 
as it was rallied to his side.* But the fact that Pugh 
of Hamilton stood for the administration position and 
that it was impossible to evade the issue longer doomed 
Allen’s prospects. When the caucus assembled ‘Allen 
was forced to retire and Pugh was selected as the 
choice and as the next Senator from the state.* Never- 
‘theless, the bold stand of Allen had attracted the at- 
tention of the Free Soil leaders. To Chase who had 
been most outspoken in his opposition to the Nebraska 
bill, Allen’s behavior was a courageous one. At the 
close of the contest Chase wrote Allen a long letter on 
the political situation of the day. 

“First let me say,”’ declared Chase, “that your gen- 
eral course in Congress as a Senator from Ohio had my 
entire approval, and that feeling has been increased by 
the more intimate knowledge of it which I have gained 
from the Congressional Globe since I have been here. 
The frankness with which you opposed the scheme of 
the corruptionists; the steadiness with which you in- 
sisted on the rights of the United States in our con-— 
troversies with England; your advocacy of publicity in 
our executive proceedings of the Senate especially com- 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, Feb. 21, 1854; Cincinnati Gazette, Feb. 21, 1854. 


* Cincinnati Gazette, Feb. 21, March 1, 1854.—. Cf: oe aos on 
Allen in Ohio Statesman quoted in Cincinnati Gazette, Feb. 


* Cincinnati Gazette, March 6, 8, 1854. 
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mand my admiration. There was and is but one point 
on which I differed and I suppose still. differ from you. 
That point is slavery. I regard the slave power and 
the slave interest as the deadly antagonists of Reform 
and Progress and real Democracy — that Democracy 
which you have so eloquently described. * * * You 
on the other hand have seemed to think it the wisest 
course to abstain from all interference with slavery out- 
side as well as inside of State limits, except by ex- 
cluding it from territory free at the time of acquisi- 
tion.” Then referring to his own election as senator 
over Allen and explaining the result as one that could 
have been secured only as it was through a combination 
of forces, Chase continued in the same strain. “I have 
favored the nomination of yourself or some other promi- 
nent Ohio Democrat for the Presidency in 1852;” but 
“subsequent events have satisfied me that the slave in- 
terests would never consent to your nomination any 
more than they would have consented to Colonel Ben- 
ton’s had he or you been recommended by your states. 

“It seems to me that you must now be convinced 
that no support. from the Slave source can be looked 
for by any man who will not become its tool —— no sup- 
port, at least, until it shall have been once shown that it is 
not omnipotent. 

“T look now for a reorganization of parties. The 
course of the administration on various questions but 
especially in relation to Nebraska has penetrated the old 
Democratic organization, which indeed, in my judgment, 
fulfilled its mission when the Independent Treasury was 
established on the Ruin of the Money Power. There 
must be as heretofore a Democratic Party —a Con- 
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servative Party —under some name. It would give 
me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge you as leader 
in a really progressive and earnestly avowed democracy 
suited to the times.” * 

This Allen would not do. He could not desert his 
old party. He had been reared in a partisan age; and 
he would remain a party man until his death. He could 
not change his coat as often as the willing Chase; and | 
therefore the latter’s appeal fell on deaf ears. He did 
not intend to desert his old home simply for an office — 
only the needs of his party or the nation, as he viewed 
it, could induce him to return to public life. Even 
though Stanton himself urged him to accept the position 
of Minister to France in 1859 pointing out the desira- 
bility of his reentering the public arena, he refused the 
Calle 

But when the time drew nigh for the crucial elec- 
tion of 1860, and Allen saw the dangers before his party 
and his land, he began to bestir himself. Once more 
his name was suggested as a possible candidate to tide 
over the impending rupture, and a second time the high- 
est office in the land slipped through his fingers. On 
the 18th of June Dr. Thomas E. Massie wrote from 
Washington to the effect that he had just seen Secre- | 
tary Cobb who had mentioned the fact that he had 
regretted Allen had not sent “a letter to be in the hands 
of a confidential friend and returned to you unused and 
undivulged should the occasion not call for it.” But 
if the opportunity presented itself to be used “when 
the proper moment should arrive” to spring Allen’s 

*° Chase to Allen, Ap. 8, 1854. Allen MSS., Vol. XVII 
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name upon the convention. Cobb advised that Allen 
telegraph his views as no assertions of Massie’s or 
Cobb’s or any living man would satisfy the South. 
“They must have the chapter and the verse in black 
and white.” “Cobb thinks,” reiterated Massie, “that 
your chances would have been very great for the nomi- 
nation, as he knows that Douglas will not be received 
by the South, and a new name, if any, will receive the 
united vote at Baltimore. He says that all that is nec- 
essary to get the Southern vote is an affirmative to 
these three propositions: 1) that slaves are property 
under and by the constitution; 2) that the laws protect 
citizens of territories in the possession of property; and 
3) that territorial legislatures have not the right to 
deprive slave holders of their property when residing 
therein.” Massie believed such a note would satisfy 
the South and could give no offense to any reasonable 
man in the North.* In reply to this request Allen 
despatched the following to the doctor: “In answer 
to yours which came to me an hour ago I submit the 
following expressions in brief of my feelings. That the 
Federal Government has no power to institute or to 
dissolve the relations of master and slave. That 
the settlers within a territory have no such power until 
they come to the act of adopting a constitution by which 
they pass from the condition of a Territory to that of a 
state and thereby take on the attributes of a sovereign 
community. That the Federal Government is consti- 
tutionally and morally bound to respect as equal the 
rights of the states and of the citizens of the United 
States with regard to the occupancy of the public do- 
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main and to all other subjects and objects properly 
national.” * In acknowledging the receipt of Allen’s 
letter Massie commented as follows: “The letter is 
brief, but very comprehensive, and I think it will give 
(if used) general satisfaction to the South, and no dis- 
pleasure to the North. Judge James Jackson of the 
Georgia delegation (Cobb’s son-in-law and the one to 
whom Cobb directed the message to be entrusted) on 
reading it appeared fully satisfied, except with one 
word. He-said he would have preferred the word pro- 
tect had been used instead of ‘respect’ or that they had 
both been used.” *° But the letter was never used. The 
opportune time did not arrive. For the arrogant lovers 
of cotton of 1846 who had refused to aid Allen in his — 
fight for Oregon were too powerful now in 1860 to 
listen to any sort of compromise. On the 30th of June 
Cobb returned the letter to Allen with this pathetic 
notation. “The occasion which we sincerely hoped 
would arrive did not and Judge Jackson without show- 
ing it to anyone but myself requests me to return it 
to you. I avail myself of the opportunity to say that it 
is a source of gratification to me to know that my rep- 
resentations to friends of what I believed would be your 
views are so well founded and to assure you that it 
would have given us no ordinary pleasure to have wit- 
nessed your nomination at Charleston or Baltimore.” ™ 

The Democratic party of Jackson’s day was gone; 
and in its place was a northern and a southern wing. 
The power of slavery had accomplished its end. Sec- » 
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tionalism had rented asunder the nation that Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Jackson had striven so hard to 
form. A civil war burst upon the land; and during the 
next four years Allen found himself in the precarious 
position of a “Northern Democrat” in war times. 


CHAPTER VII 


A NORTHERN DEMOCRAT IN WAR TIMES 


Ohio occupied an important position throughout the 
Civil War period. As a representative state of the 
Ohio Valley she reflected all the varieties of sentiment 
and vicissitudes of circumstances of that doubtful 
region. Within her borders could be found the ardent 
abolitionist resolved to free the negro at whatever cost, 
the loyal Unionist, more anxious about the safety of the 
nation created by his forefathers than about the status 
of the black man, the conservative Westerner intent upon 
the situation of his profitable trade to the Southland, 
and the “peace at any price’ advocate enmeshed in his 
philosophy of the salvation of the human race through 
the extermination of war. Politically Ohio was nomi- 
nally classified in the Republican ranks; militarily in the 
Unionists folds. Yet in both respects she was debate- 
able ground. Through her territory the leaders of the 
South hoped to reach the dissatisfied Northwest. 
Within her boundaries the Democrats and Republicans 
strove for supremacy. The actual outbreak of the war 
found Ohio a loyal supporter of the federal govern- 
ment.” But to maintain her in this attitude required 
vigorous effort on the part of the loyal citizens of the 
state. This does not mean that her people were not 


* Benton, E. J., “The Movement for Peace Without a Victory During 
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favorable to the Union. They were. But it was the 
way they interpreted the word “union” that made Ohio 
a crucial state in war times. To some — and especially 
the regular Democrat — loyalty to the Union implied 
not a blind attachment but a faith based on “constitution- 
al rights and state comity of coequal states.”* To others 
-—the regular Republicans and the war Democrats — 
faith in the Union signified a readiness to aid the ad- 
ministration in crushing the rebellion without regard 
to constitutional scruples. To one group, party ‘al- 
legiance and party principles were sacro-sancta; to the 
other, party lines were sunk in face of the imminent dan- 
ger. Between these groups the people of the state 
were divided. For four years the internecine strife con- 
vulsed the state with an intensity and vehemence that 
attracted the attention of the whole nation to Ohio. To 
lose Ohio for the Republican party might foreshadow the 
downfall of the Union. To save the state and thereby 
the nation the Republican party in Ohio changed its 
name to that of the Union Party and welcomed within 
its ranks all those “‘for this Union without condition, 
one and indivisible, now and forever.”” With the forma- 
tion of the Union party those who remained with the 
old Democratic organization constituted the opposition 
party of the war period, or, as they were pleased to call 
themselves, the “Peace Democracy.” They took issue 
with the Unionists as to the nature of the struggle and 
refused to believe that the South was engaged in a war 
of conquest holding that it had been precipitated by the 
Abolitionist fanatics of the North. And among the 
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leaders of this opposition were William Allen and his 
nephew, Allen G. Thurman. 

The real leadership in this group was accorded with- 
out question to that eccentric but sincere knight errant, 
“Clement L. Vallandigham. Associated with him were 
Samuel Medary, at that time the editor of the Columbus 
Crisis, George H. Pendleton, George E. Pugh, Hugh J. 
Jewett and a number of lesser lights.” A host of news- 
papers such as the Cincinnati Enquirer, the Chicago 
Times, the Indianapolis Sentinel, and the Dayton Em- 
pire, boldly announced the the cardinal thoughts of the 
Peace Democrats.° 

Their position at the opening of 1861 was well out- 
lined by Thurman in an address to the Democratic con- 
vention. The vital question of the hour was the wisdom 
of employing coercion against the states that had already 
left the Union.. To all appearances, as Thurman 
viewed the situation, this was the remedy proposed by 
the Republicans. To him such a policy was unthink- 
able—in fact, suicidal. It would not preserve the 
Union; rather would it dissolve the Union. It would 
not solve the problem; it would only result in a long, 
cruel, bloody, fratricidal conflict. No one believed more 
firmly than he did that thé seceding states were run- 
ning counter to their true interests; no one was more_ 
~ anxious to convince them how much they misappre- 
hended the people of the North; no one would work 
harder to keep them in the Union. But war was not 
such a mean. For war once begun would destroy the 


_ ° Porter, op. cit. pp. 128, 183, 134. An excellent description of the 
philosophy of the Peace Democrats and a sketch of Vallandigham’s 
career is given in Benton, op. cit., passim. 
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Union forever. Whoever loved the Republic and desired 
its prosperity should, therefore, set his face steadily. 
against all propositions for war. He should not be de- 
ceived by the precious cry of “enforce the laws;”’ he 
should not fear to do right because he might be mis- 
understood or abused; he should not be deterred by the 
epithets that ignorance, passion, or malice might heap 
upon him; but, conscious of his own rectitude, he must 
stand as firm as a rock. He should endeavor first to 
avoid the shedding of blood; and, then, by conciliation 
and compromise strengthen the hands of the Union 
men of the South.’. This should be the creed and ideal 
of ever true, loyal American; and this was to be the 
gospel of those who thought as Thurman did. 
Meanwhile Medary through the columns of the 
Crisis sounded the clarion call to all regular Democrats. 
“Democrats, you of the old and true faith, can form the 
only nucleus to which the good and patriotic can rally, 
with any hope of success. I say this in no party sense. 
I speak it as a truth which everyone does know, or soon 
will appreciate. Unless you can form a breakwater in 
the great center and heart of the nation, all is lost. 
Ohio and Kentucky, if the one is pushed forward by 
Massachusetts and the other by South Carolina, will be 
compelled to line their borders with military encamp- 
ments, and the beautiful banks of the Ohio will be con- 
verted from the peaceful pursuits of civilization to all 
the horrors that bitter sectional commotion can produce. 
_ “The Republican party, and I say it in all candor and 
as a truth, as an organ is inadequate to restore order, 
retain its own strength or act in harmony on any great 
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measure of national health and the restoration of the 
government. That party has, within its organization, 
an element, much larger than the conservative men in 
it suppose, that is resolved on revolution and vengeance. 
Fanatical, mischievous, reckless, with a secret organiza- 
tion of its own, feeling its strength and importance 
for evil, it will be wholly uncontrollable and will follow 
the bent of its own inclinations. It places its own per- 
verted conscience ‘seared as with a hot iron’ above law, 
and platforms above constitutions. It has no object 
in its existence but that of disorder; and no higher aims 
than those of exercising God’s vengeance as they under- 
stand it. With such no conservative Republican can 
longer affiliate, as his own ruin as well as that of his 
country must be the consequence. It is no longer a 
question of men but one of country. Not one of politi- 
cal strife but one of war and peace. Peace on honorable 
terms or war as a last necessity —a war which, if once 
begun, no man can estimate either its duration or its 
violence.” * All talk of a Union party was folly. Out 
of what material would a Union party be made? Nine- 
tenths of it would be Democrats if formed at all. The 
people of Ohio were for peace—for a peaceful settlement 
of the distracting questions that divided the country — 
they looked upon these troubles as capable of peaceful 
adjustment through a course of manly and prudent dis- 
* cussion; and in accordance with popular government 
and constitutional guarantees.’ 
Then, when word came of the firing on Fort Sumter, 
and Medary had to acknowledge that he and his as- 
sociates had been overruled, the Crisis announced what 
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the proper attitude of the regulation Democrat should be. 
“The great problem to work out now is, whether we 
can pass through the ordeal and retain our individual 
freedom — whether we can go into the strife a nation 
of freemen and come out of it without the loss of our 
independence, and the loss of our country. 

“It is a great and-fearful problem to work out in 
the present aspect of the case. We must now have 
every star retained on our old and glorious flag, or every 
drop of human blood lost in the conflict will rise up 
drOnmmele=catine against. the sacrifice, *-* * We 
can give our old friends no encouragement now, and will 
close with the promise of two things: 

“Ist. We shall watch for any and every opening 
that may show itself, to put a speedy end to this con- 
flict, for two reasons: 

“The first is that the longer it is continued the more 
difficult it will be to stop it. 

“The second is that if continued any length of time 
the country must be swallowed up in debts such as no 
free people ever yet carried. 

“Lastly, we shall do all that is in our power (and 
in this especially we call on all and everyone to stand 
by us) to save the freedom of the people from the as- 
saults of those who may attempt to abridge it by the 
establishment of castes or grades, and thus abridge the 
right of suffrage.” 

In these quotations we have the cardinal points in 
the philosophy of the Peace Democrats. The “Constitu- 
tion as it is” and the “Union as it was” were the watch- 
words of these men. To them the war was sec- 
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tional: brought on by the recklessness of the Repub- 
lican fanatics and maintained by the tyranny of its 
leaders." The Democratic party alone could save the 
country and free it of the sins of the Republicans, War 
. Democrats and Confederates. “If Lincoln’s administra- 
tion wants money, it must compromise,” announced the 
Cincinnatt Enquirer. “Coercion is disunion, now and 
forever.” “Fight your own battles,” proclaimed the Ash- 
land Union, “this is not our fight; you have followed 
your own councils; you must do your own fighting. 
* * %* They have robbed us of our national union — 
and shall we (the democracy) give our blood to their 
service to consecrate the crime.” “Millions for defense 
but not one cent for the coercion of the sovereign states.” 
So declared the propagandists of these views.” | 

Yet how could Allen, a former Senator of the United 
States who had taken his oath to defend and uphold 
the constitution and laws of this land, schooled and 
disciplined in. the Jacksonian principles of the “Union 
first” ever hold such views in an hour of imminent dan- 
ger to his chosen fatherland? The question can be 
answered only after reviewing in detail the evolution 
of the Peace Democratic Party and the influences 
brought to bear upon the old leaders of the Democratic 
party. 

For twelve years Allen had been withdrawn from 
public service and had grown somewhat out of touch with 
current affairs. Always a critic of abolition, yet never 
understanding its power, a bold denouncer of the Re- 
publican party for its apparent sectionalism, and a 

" Ibid., Jan. 81, 1861. 
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strict adherent of the states rights principles as against 
executive encroachment, Allen had allowed his name 
to be used in the Democratic convention of 1860 with 
the hope of alleviating the impending crisis. . When 
this proved futile and the flag he revered and respected 
_ was fired upon, he, like most of the Democrats came out 
of retirement and rallied to the support of the adminis- 
tration. As Medary had said the Democratic party was 
the only true union party. It was folly “to think of 
such rank disunionists as Wade and Giddings and their 
followers becoming real unionists.” ** The call issued 
by the Republican Central Committee for the Democrats 
to associate with them in the foundation of a new Union © 
party was only a subterfuge of the Republicans to shift 
part of their own responsibility to other shoulders. As 
a regular Democrat, Allen’s place was with his old 
comrades; and when the state convention assembled in 
August of 1861 his friends attempted to show their 
appreciation and faith in his loyalty to the party and to 
the nation by proposing his name for the governor- 
ship and casting some ballots in his behalf even though 
he wired that he could not be a candidate. The con- 
vention by a large majority decided, however, in favor 
of Hugh J. Jewett.’ 

The platform denounced the war as “the natural 
offspring of misguided sectionalism engendered by 
fanatical agitators, North as well.as South;” and that 
“the “Democratic party * * * is in no way respon- 
sible for the calamities that have resulted from a de- 


* Porter, op. cit., p. 135. 
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parture from its doctrines, and a disregard of its warn- 
ing and advice;” approved the second part of the Crit- 
tenden resolution and recommended the calling of a 
national convention “for the purpose of settling our 
present difficulties and restoring and preserving the 
- Union;” condemned the corruption and extravagance 
in the war departments, applauded the volunteer system, 
and denounced the President for his attempt to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus which the Democrats 
held could be suspended only by Congress.* In his 
letter of acceptance Jewett gave his own intepretation. 
of the conflict. He was confident that the great body 
of the people of the South were loyal to the govern- 
ment; that their sympathy was with it and for it; and 
if the real nature of the controversy were fairly pre- 
sented to them and they were permitted to express their 
own feelings, this could be proved. “I would, there- 
fore, in justice to them all as well as to ourselves,” 
stated the candidate, “invite them into a national con- 
vention where we might consult and advise together for 
our common good, and by wise measures provide 
against any and ever line of policy, which, if persevered — 
in, must result in our common ruin.” For the restora- 
tion of harmony between the states, he was willing to 
make any honorable and reasonable concession “not to 
the traitor but to disarm the traitor, by undeceiving the 
betrayed.” In making these proffers of peace he had 
no intention of overlooking the fact that the rebellion 
was in the hands of those “who are opposed to any 
reasonable and peaceful adjustment * * ~* short of 
submission to their policy.” This he would never ac- 
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knowledge. “I would, therefore, in no way weaken 
the arm of the government, in no way impair the effi- 
ciency of our army, but, on the contrary, as a matter of 
economy as well as of humanity, I would impart vigor 
and energy to both, and, with every peace offering, there 
_ should be the alternatives of war or submission. Under 
no circumstances would I consent to a dissolution of the 
Union, or consider terms of separation.” *° 

_ This reply did not satisfy such extremists as Medary 
and Vallandigham;" but to men like Allen the state- 
ment was ideal. The war was for the Union and the 
Union must be saved. True the Republican party and 
the abolitionists had brought it on and should be rep- 
rimanded for their foolhardiness; and the South should 
be given an opportunity of returning as quickly as pos- 
sible to its old status. under the constitution. For the 
present at least the cries of the extremists in the Demo- 
cratic party fell on deaf ears. 

Thus throughout 1861 and the early part of 1862 
while Lincoln and the North were fighting for their 
very existence Allen remained loyal to the government. 
In the late summer of 1862 he was called upon to deliver 
a speech to the Democracy then growing weary of the 
carnage of war at a celebration at Chillicothe. It was 
the one powerful effort of Allen during the war in be- 
half of its vigorous prosecution. To him the South- 
erners were rebels who had tried to destroy the best 
government in the world. “These men,” cried the 
speaker, “say they want to be separated from the North. 
They have succeeded they say, and all they want now 
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is to be let alone. These men won't be let alone till they 
let the laws and the constitution alone. Whatever may 
have been the disposition and temper of the American 
mind a few months ago, there is no mistaking what its 
condition is now. The people of the loyal states have 
made up their minds, not in a passion, not in a pet, but 
in the deep deliberation of their reason, coolly and 
patriotically, upon this great proposition—that the 
Great American family shall continue one and indivisible 
come what may.” It was the duty of all loyal men to 
fight and answer the call of Lincoln. The war was not 
one of abolition. Such a view was truly visionary and 
absurd. “If the President had wanted a war of aboli- 
tion he would not have selected a Democrat for Secre- 
tary of War not a Democrat for commander-in-chief 
of the army.” “If any Democrat,” thundered Allen, . 
“fears this is to be turned into an abolition war, the 
more reason has he to take his musket and go into the 
Bary es 

This speech was heralded as a Godsend by the Re- 
publican leaders. Closely following its delivery Sec- 
retary of War Stanton telegraphed: “It would com- 
promise me to do so directly but please thank Senator 
Allen in behalf of the Government for his speech.” ” 
‘Tt is acknowledged,” wrote a loyal supporter of the 
administration, “that your Chillicothe speech has given 
the government 100,000. good soldiers.”* ‘The speech 
was lofty in tone, and statesmanlike in the breadth and. 
depth of its arguments,” wrote the Cincinnati Gazette; 
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“St was worthy of the man and the occasion. If the 
Democrats of Ohio will speak in such language through 
the press, their votes and their resolutions, we shall 
have no occasion to quarrel with them.” * 

But even while the plaudits of the crowd were 
being showered upon him, circumstances were chang- 
ing. On July 17, 1862 Congress passed an act con- 
fiscating the estates of those in rebellion and freeing such 
of their slaves as should escape to another state or 
should take refuge within the lines of the Union army 
and authorizing the President to use “as many persons 
of African descent as he may deem necessary and proper 
for the suppression of the rebellion.” This was a 
step toward the hated abolition of slavery; and when 
on September 23, following Lee’s defeat at Antietam, 
Lincoln did issue his celebrated preliminary emancipa- 
tion proclamation,” every states right Democrat was 
aroused. They condemned the confiscation act and the 
emancipation proclamation as unconstitutional and said 
that it was likely to prolong the duration of the war 
and bring about increasing bitterness between the sec- 
tions. The Emancipation Proclamation struck with one 
fell swoop the “Constitution as it is and the Union as it 
was” without reaching a single slave.“ If the war 
were no longer to be prosecuted “for the maintenance 
of the constitution as it is and the restoration of the 
Union as it was” but was to become a war of abolition, 
no Democrat could support the present administration. 
Certainly no Ohio Democrat could support a war that 
ee Sena ectcry of the United States, (N. Y,, 1990) Vol 
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might result in their state becoming one of the chief 
abodes of these benighted creatures. Already race 
riots had broken out during the summer in Cincinnati 
and Toledo” and if the negroes were freed and allowed 
to move north, Ohio’s difficulties would be increased. 
It was one thing to endorse a vigorous prosecution of 
the war in behalf of the Union; it was something en- 
tirely different to endorse the doctrine of emancipa- 
tion. The Democratic party had always been and always 
would be the enemy of abolition. It had always main- 
tained that Congress had no power under the con- 
stitution “to interfere or control the domestic institu- 
tions of the several states.” ** Moreover this was not 
the only reason why men who thought as Allen should 
consider whether or not they should support the ad- 
ministration. Had not Dr. Edson B. Olds of Lan- 
caster been arrested at his home upon a warrant issued 
by the War Department because he had had the courage 
to advise good Democrats not to enlist in a war he 
already suspected was for abolition? Had not John W. 
Kees, editor of the Circleville Watchman been arrested 
because he had condemned the outrageous actions of 
General Butler in New Orleans? Had not Archibald 
McGregor, editor of the Stark County Democrat and 
Peter N. Reitzell been arrested on the charge of inciting 
resistance to the draft and counselling drafted men not 
to respond? Already twelve men had been seized for 
expressing their opinions and the President had sanc- 
tioned these arrests and had suspended the writ of 
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habeas corpus.” Here were direct evidences of the 
national government infringing upon individual rights~ 
—‘“upon the ancient and undoubted perogative of Amer- 
icans to canvass public measures and public men.’’’* No 
one could sanction such acts. 

Thus Allen began to think he had been mistaken in 
the views he had expressed in his recent speech. He 
was being accused of drifting toward the Republican 
party —or rather the Union party.” But his political 
views were as fixed as the everlasting rocks. He did 
not intend to be ostracized by the party as Judge Ranney 
had been for speaking in behalf of recruiting. There 
was danger that he (Allen) might also be so stigma- 
tized. What Allen wanted was the maintenance of the 
Union and so he believed in suppressing the rebellion; 
but now he was opposed to the methods employed by the 
government in accomplishing this object. In the con- 
gressional elections of 1862 he resolved to make clear 
to his fellow citizens that he did not approve of the 
President’s Proclamation. He intended to take the 
stump along with his nephew and explain in full his 
views on the politics of the day. 

In October, he again addressed his neighbors at 
Chillicothe; and this time in a truly partisan tone. 
“Every white laboring man in the North who does not 
want to be swapped off for a free mgger should vote 
the Democratic ticket,’ commenced Allen. “He re- 
garded the policy that the mad abolitionist fanatics 
were endeavoring to fasten on the country as destruc- 
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tive of the Constitution, the Union, and of the white . 
man’s interests. The Republicans generally he did not 
wish to be understood as characterizing as abolition- 
ists; but he had reference to that school of New England 
politicians — the Phillipses, the Garrisons, the Greeleys, 
and their followers who had been playing into the 
hands of the South Carolina nullifiers for thirty years. . 
* * * Suppose that the contemplated emancipation 
should be inaugurated successfully. ‘Seven or eight 
hundred thousand negroes with their hands reeking in 
the blood of murdered women and children would pre- 
sent themselves at our Southern borders demanding to 
cross over into our state as Ohio’s share of the freed 
negroes— seven or eight hundred thousand negroes 
without money, without food, and without personal 
property of any kind, who, in virtue of nature’s law 
were compelled to eat and be clothed. Then would come 
the conflict between the white laborers and the negroes. 
The negroes would enter into such competition with the 
white laborers that the latter would have to abandon | 
the field of labor here — make way for the negroes — or 
maintain their ground by waging a war on the negroes 
that would result in driving them from the state, or in 
their extermination.” 

Then turning to another aspect of the question, the 
speaker boldly announced the fact that it was useless 
to speak of the political equality of the races until the 
social equality was recognized. ‘‘None of these fanatics 
who claim to be acting in behalf of philanthropy,” truth- 
fully uttered Allen, “would consent that their sons and 
daughters should intermarry with the negroes.” Inter- 
marriage with Englishmen, Germans, Irishmen, French- 
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men, etc., were permissible. But not so with the negro. 
He did not belong to the same family. That he was - 
different was palpable to the philosopher if not to the 
theologian and why he was created differently was im- 
material for us to know; it was sufficient to know that 
he was different “without seeking to obtain the affidavit 
of the Almighty on the subject.” 

As for the President’s Emancipation Proclamation 
Allen looked upon it as having been issued for the pur- 
pose of taking the sense of the people at the ballot box. , 
He had been pressed by the fanatics of the party, in 
Congress, and out of Congress to embark upon such a 
scheme of general emancipation. Aware of its imprac- 
ticability he had issued this proclamation before the elec- 
tion in order that the conservative men might rally to his 
support and to teach the radicals that the measure could 
result in no good. If the President’s heart had been in 
the matter—if he had been anxious to enter upon such a 
scheme of emancipation—he would not have issued the 
proclamation so near the election, which was to be with- 
out effect until he should issue another proclamation 
three months hence, unless it had been to invite the people 
to pass upon it believing that they would repudiate its 
principles at the ballot box. Therefore, no matter how 
men had voted heretofore, “there was only one way 
they could now vote to maintain the Constitution, the 
Laws, the Happiness, and the Liberties of the people, 
and that was to vote the Democratic ticket, now and for- 
ever”? He was as anxious as any man that the re- 
bellion should be put down. On that point there could 
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be no doubt. But when the rebellion was put down he 
wanted the constitution to be up.” 

The Democratic political wheel horse had spoken. 
His views were those held by many other stalwart 
Democrats. The arbitrary arrests of the administra- 
tion, the lack of confidence in the conduct of the war, 
the suspension of the habeas corpus act, the issuance 
of the Emancipation Proclamation played into the hands 
of the extremists in the Democratic ranks. The Union- 
ist vote was cut down —even in the Reserve district. 
The regular Democrats carried fourteen of the nineteen 
congressional districts.” The actions of the Lincoln 
government had turned men such as Allen from ad- 
herents to opponents; and as the war progressed these © 
same men were to become more and more outspoken in 
their opposition. The necessities of the hour and the 
appeal of party allegiance were to force Allen and many 
others into the ranks of the Peace Democrats. 

In time the word “Butternut” and ‘Copperhead’ 
were used to designate all those who opposed the ad- 
ministration;* and the vials of sarcasm and execration 
were loosened upon these benighted individuals. Never- 
theless something may be said in partial justification 
of thesemen. They did not advocate unqualified peace; 
merely the restoration of the old Union. They were 
not opposed to the government but to the party which 
administered it. To them the abolitionist was the 
source of all the evil and the instigator of all the un- 
constitutional acts of the administration. They never 

“Quoted from Chillicothe Advertiser in Crisis, Oct. 15, 1862; cf. 
opposition comments on speech in Scioto Gazette, Oct. 14, 1862. 

“Porter, op. cit., p. 108. 


* On the origin of the terms “Butternut” and “Copperhead” cf. 
Rhodes, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 224, note 2 
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suggested forcible opposition to the measures of the 
government. They acted solely through the ballot 
box. They refused to submit to the slogan of the hour, 
_which is always hoisted in war times— “my country 
right or wrong.” . The arbitrary arrests, the suspension 
of the habeas corpus, the infringement of.the freedom 
of the press were strenuously and fearlessly opposed. 
They failed to discern that in such a crisis the hands of 
the government had to be strengthened in order to save 
the very Union they were constantly prating about; that 
their so-called freedom of the press — which they loved 
to flaunt in the face of the government — was giving 
comfort and support to the enemy and thereby destroying 
the morale and integrity of the nation; and that the 
arrests ordered and the suspension of the habeas corpus 
“were necessitated by their own actions. No one could 
have been more lenient in dealing with these men than 
Lincoln; but to the President the supreme effort of the 
day must be the salvation of the union. Upon this 
the President and the great mass of the people were 
resolved. A healthy opposition could and would be 
tolerated; but obstructionists policies must be crushed 
else there would be no union. The days of com- 
promise were passed; the appeal to arms had been made. 
Every effort must be put forth toward the successful 
conclusion of the deadly conflict. 

To men like Vallandigham, ‘Medary, Thurman, 
Pendleton and Allen the autocracy of the President 
must in turn be checked. The spring of 1863 loomed 
dark and foreboding. In March of that year the office 
of the Crisis was mobbed and its contents destroyed.” 


* Porter, op. cit, pp. 156, 157. 
11 ow. A. 
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In May Vallandigham was arrested and ultimately de- 
ported to the South.** In the same month that their 
chosen spokesman was silenced the northern arms re- 
ceived a terrible setback at Chancellorsville. Surely 
their cup of misfortune had been drained of its last dregs. 
No hope for the future seemed possible. The union 
could not be saved through further bloodshed. Ac- 
cordingly the adherents of Vallandigham determined to 
make a supreme effort to vindicate his and their prin- 
ciples. Le 

When the Democratic state convention assembled 
in June of 1863 in Columbus the militant Democracy 
were in evidence. The convention was the most largely 
attended in the state up to that period. The moderate 
element, fearing the recklessness of the radicals, made 
a last effort to bring forth General McClellan as a candi- 
date; but he refused to allow his name to be used. 
Amidst the greatest enthusiasm the convention as- 
sembled with ex-Governor Medill presiding. The speech 
of the chairman set forth the battlecry of the insurgents. _ 
Vallandigham must be brought back. He must be their 
candidate and their platform. “If they are not deaf,” 
exclaimed Medill, “your recreant rulers will be warned 
by this tremendous demonstration, that the people are | 
no longer to be trifled with in their dearest rights and 
most sacred privileges, and the powers who have roused 
you, will quake and.tremble before this mighty and 
terrific assembly of the free men of Ohio.” Swept 
' along by the passions of the hour the convention nomi- 
nated Vallandigham by acclamation and selected George 
H. Pugh as his associate. The Unionists alarmed at 


* Benton, op. cit., pp. 36-38, 40, 46. 
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the spirit of the people selected John Brough, a lifelong 
Democrat but a valiant defender of the administration. “ 
Headed by these two candidates the parties went before 
the people. Never did Ohio witness such a campaign 
as that of 1863. Th old leaders of the parties on both 
sides entered the lists. Allen was called upon to do his 
share and on the tenth of September he addressed a 
large gathering at Hamilton, Ohio. 

“Three years ago,” began Allen, “this nation was 
free; the country was prosperous, and over every acre 
of its soil there prevailed law and order, peace and hap- 
piness. Instead of this old peace we have this destructive 
war; instead of the security which this gave and which 
was enjoyed by every citizen, we are now endangered, 
for no other crime than for our opinion; to have our 
houses entered at midnight by armed men and our people 
taken off to be tried, not before a jury, but before a 
military inquisition, and for the crime-of thinking, and 
condemned to exile.’ The question which had afforded 
an opportunity for evil minded men to produce this mis- 
chief was slavery; and the constitutional phases of the 
problem were these. When the constitution of the 
United States was formed slavery existed in this land. 
It did not depend for its life upon any act of Congress 
and consequently no act could deprive it, of its life. 
When the constitution was adopted slavery was recog- 
nized in its double aspect. It was recognized as an 
article of foreign commerce and a solemn stipulation 
was placed in the body of the constitution that the slave 
trade should not exist after 1808. Now. when Congress 
passed this law limiting the duration of the African 
slave trade why did they not limit the duration of © 


~ 
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domestic slavery in the states. “Because they had no 
power to put it there.” : 
“These Abolitionists,’ continued the speaker, “say 
slavery is the cause of the war. I say itis not. They 
say slavery ought to be exterminated; I say it ought not. 
Slavery is not the cause of the war; it is the inter- 
meddling of some men with other men’s business; it is 
the intermeddling of the northern fanatics with the 
rights and opinions and property of the people of the 
South. Now my friends I tell you that I have never 
justified this resort to arms, because I have believed that 


if one more appeal had been made to the public sense, 


the Democratic party would have acquired sufficient 
strength to have prevented this terrible disaster. © Since’ 
the beginning of the world no greater misfortune has 
occured to mankind than letting these rogues and 
pilferers into the administration of the country.” ; 

How did the Abolition party come into power? Did 
it not come in as a minority party? Why was the major- 
ity so great against Lincoln? “It was because the 
Chicago platform was a declaration of war and hostility 
to the people of the South as being owners of slaves. 
That platform was the true origin of the war. When 
they advanced that platform and placed their candidate 
upon it, the South saw that their safety consisted in 
resisting his election at the polls, and the whole fifteen 
states voted in a solid body against him.” What other 
alternative was left the South as a result of the election 
except secession? Congress was in the hands of the 
Republican party and they could do with slavery as they 
chose; and the South knew it.. Therefore the South 
rebelled and today “Lincoln has shed enough blood to 
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float the Great Eastern and how much nearer the end has 
he come? His cry is still for blood. The administra- 
tion stands on tiptoe every day with its eyes distended 
_and its arms stretched forth, calling on the American 
people for more blood and more money.” This ex- 
plains the enthusiasm of the people today for the Demo- 
cratic party. “They see that nothing but God and the 
Democratic party can save the country.” And this 
is why Lincoln has acted so autocratically within the 
past few months. “He has determined to silence this 
outburst of righteous indignation. He has put forth 
his Emancipation Proclamation and he has established 
martial law; he has divided up the free states and he has 
put us under military rule for this reason. Afraid to 
trust his tool, the Governor of the state (Tod) he has 
placed a kind of military Tod, General Burnside, over 
the people of Ohio; and the great general had silenced 
Vallandigham. 

“Mr. Lincoln does not want Vallandigham to speak. 
Why? If Vallandigham had nothing to say that would 
render this administration odious, he could not do 
Lincoln any harm. There are three thousand news- 
papers in the United States that-are spreading all the 
facts. Vallandigham could not lie the people into error. 
Mr. Lincoln has money enough to hire ten thousand 
times as many liars as the Democratic party. It was 
not because he thought Vallandigham would lie, but 
because he thought he would tell the truth. And the 
only way of preventing him from telling the truth was 
to arrest him; for he knew that if he was simply 
manacled he would still halloo out in favor of the Demo- 
cratic party. It was necessary to send him away, and it 
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was necessary to do this in order to impose a terror upon 
the friends of Vallandigham behind him. -My God! 
he left two-thirds of the people of Ohio his friends. 
* %* * Remember that in supporting Vallandigham 
you support your own rights; and by neglecting to sus- 
tain him you open your own doors and invite an armed 
despotism into your own house.’ 

Here was the Peace Democrat:in full display. In 
one short year Allen had changed from the supporter 
of the administration to the rabid uncritical opponent. 
- Inside of twelve months the call of party allegiance, 
the fear of centralized government, and the demands 
of the abolitionists had transformed a nationalist into a 
states right partisan Democrat. The reversal in form 
is one that Allen and his admirers today regret; but it 
was a natural one to expect from a man trained in a 
partisan school of Jacksonian politics. “Let the people 
rule’ always had been the slogan of the Democratic 
politician and the present scene, in the light of the in- 
- terest aroused in the election, seemed to be in favor of 
the principles enunciated by the peace advocates. More- 
over, as Congressman and Senator, Allen had striven 
for the right of public expression. He believed in the 
principle of freedom of speech. He had fought for 
publicity in all governmental affairs and especially had 
he defended the privileges of the press. He looked upon 
the press as the great medium through which flowed 
the ideas of the nation and of the public. True there 
might be evils and injustice arising from a free press. 
Falsehoods and malignant propaganda might be dis- 
seminated through its columns. But what were these 


*° Crisis, Sept. 16, 1863. 
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evils compared with the immense benefit of keeping 
open communication among the masses? ‘The press to 
him was like the great Mississippi River. Sometimes 
this river broke over its banks and overflowed the ad-. 
jacent country, swept away fences and crops, and even 
houses in its course. Upon its waters floated steam- 
boats which sometimes got snagged and wrecked with 
great sacrifice of human life and the loss of thousands 
of dollars worth of property. _ But would one offset 
these unavoidable evils against the mighty advantages of 
the stream and say that because of these incidental 
evils the stream was of no account, and that it would 
be well if it were dried up? So, precisely might it be 
said, except with more force and effect, in regard to 
the press. When Allen saw the office of the Crisis 
mobbed and Vallandigham arrested he deemed it the 
duty of every true Jacksonian Democrat to speak out 
against the administration and the party empowered 
to so act. -It might be a mistaken mode of action in a 
particular crisis but it was a logical one in view of his 
past training and career.” 

_ By the time the election took place, however, the 
tide had turned. The victories of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg ; the almost superhuman efforts of the Union- 
ists to secure every possible vote; and the fear that the 
election of Vallandigham would precipitate civil war — 
all helped to determine the result. Brough was elected 
by the overwhelming majority of 101,000. The state 
and the nation had weathered the storm.” But the next 

For an excellent account of Allen’s views on the press consult 
his speech in the Senate, Jan. 24, 1849. Cong. Globe, 30 Cong., 2 Sess., 
New Series, pp. 342-345. 


For a description of the campaign and a map on the final vote 
cf. Porter, op. cit., p. 183. 
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year was to bring forth a Presidential contest. Dis- 
appointed though the Democrats might be with the re- 
sult, the future still loomed before them. They deter- 
mined to try again; and Allen who had materially aided 
in the state campaign was chosen as one of the four 
delegates at large to represent Ohio in the National 
Democratic Convention of 1864.” 

Again he was called upon to elucidate the issues of 
the war; and again the regulation Democrat delivered a 
stirring appeal. It was in keeping with Democratic 
principles for the party of General Jackson to select a 
general such as McClellan for its standard bearer, 
stated Allen. “The army, the great citizen army, does 
not belong to any one man in this country. It belongs 
to the people; it is a part of the people; it is under the 
patronage and protection of the people; and the army 
knows what we mean very well. They know that we 
don’t intend to say to them ‘Go on, you brutes, into the 
field; no matter how many thousands of you are 
slaughtered today, I will draw a drag net through the 
country and haul up as many more to be slaughtered 
tomorrow.’ Nothing of that kind. We don’t want a_ 
cold blooded joker at Washington who, while the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is infested with hospitals, and the 
atmosphere burdened by the groans and sighs of our 
mangled countrymen, when he can spare a minute from 
Joe Miller’s Jest Book looks out upon the acres of 
hospitals and inquires ‘What houses are those?’ ” “~~ By 
the Democrats assembled the speech was vociferously 


* The other delegates at large were Pendleton, Thurman and. Rufus 
P. Ranney of Cleveland. Official Proceedings of Democratic National 
Convention (Chicago, 1864), p. 16. 

“Tbid., pp. 49-51. 
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applauded. To the nation at large, however, the quaint 
homely philosophy of the President, opportunely rein- 
forced by the victories of Sherman and the reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet, seemed the best solution of the 
difficult problems of the hour; and Lincoln and the Re- 
publican party was allowed to bring to a successful 
close the most terrific strife in our annals. 

The war was over; the Union was saved; but the still 
greater problem of reconstruction confronted the people. 
_ The Peace Democrat had failed to convince even his own 
party of the wisdom of his philosophy of peace-at-any- 
price; but surely all good Democrats would agree on 
the programme of a peace-without-victory. The “Con- 
stitution as it is’ was impossible as slavery was gone 
forever; but certainly the “Union as it was’ must be 
realized... The Southern states ought to be restored im- ’ 
mediately to their former status while the government 
“made by white people” should continue “a government 
of white people.” The new President, a former war 
Democrat, had announced a reconstruction policy upon 
which all good Democrats could agree. The followers 
of Jefferson and Jackson must be rallied to the support 
of the President; and their faith in the principles of their 
followers must be revived. Here was an opportunity 
to bring back to the folds the War Democrats who had 
deserted their ranks for that of the Unionist party. 
Therefore when the Democrats of Ohio met on January 
8th at Columbus to celebrate the anniversary of one of 
the greatest days in the history of the party Allen was 
asked to preside; and when called upon for a toast he 
electrified his hearers with his words of advice. 

“When Alexander was about to depart upon his 
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great expedition to the East, in the exuberance of his 
generosity he distributed the whole of his private for- 
tunes among his friends. His steward when ordered to 
deliver over the last pieces of it said to him: ‘And when 
this is gone what will you have left for yourself?’ ‘hope 
and it is enough’ was the sublime answer of the great 
son of Philip. The Democratic party is about to renew 
its efforts for the restoration and perpetuity of public 
liberty. It is at such an hour as this that the party finds 
‘itself. utterly bereft of all power in the states and the 
federal government and if under these circumstances 
it would be asked what that party has left I answer with 
the Macedonian ‘Hope and it is enough.” True the 
outlook was a gloomy one but a “philosophic statesman 
will look even upon this dismal prospect, not without 
sorrow and sadness, but without despair. He knows 
that the all embracing and the ever acting principle of 
Democracy, will, in the long run, speak order to this 
chaos, and bring back states and men, with their rights 
and liberties once more secure within the old guarantees 
of the constitution and the law. * * * The people 
of the South are still our countrymen; and notwithstand- 
ing the awful error which they committed, in bringing 
on the Nation’s troubles, an error in which the North 
itself participated, they are still as heroic, as magnani- 
mous, as generous, as just, as patriotic, as their country- 
men of the North or as any other people the world con- 
tains.” What Congress has to do is not to restore the 
Union; simply recognize the fact that the Union has 
never been dissolved.’ “The representatives of the 
South should be admitted, not merely as a matter of 
right, but with urbane and generous magnanimity. They 
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should be received — not with sneers and jeers— not 
with the vulgar arrogance of a dominant material force 
not as enslaved prisoners of war to a place behind the 
car of the victor — but as members of a common family, 
who have been estranged for the moment by the un- 
seen workings of those natural laws which so often 
break in upon the artificial arrangements of political 
communities. They should be received as children of 
a common parentage—not with clouded brow and 
threatening aspect — but with open arms, with sobs and 
tears for the misery we have been compelled to inflict 
upon them. If Congress will thus elevate itself to a 
high point from which it may survey the nation as a 
whole, and feel the sublimity of its own position, the 
ominous doubt which now overspreads the public mind 
will speedily give place to the returning confidence of 
the people in their government and in themselves. What 
the people want is security for the future — security 
which depends not upon the sword but upon the Will 
and Affection —upon the mutual recognition of the 
rights of men and states.” * 


The effect of Allen’s speech upon the audience was 
miraculous, as his contemporaries attest. It was exactly 
what was needed to arouse the dormant interests within 
the party.. The lofty tone of the address, even though 
we may suspect its purpose, fell upon willing ears. It 
came just as the struggle between Johnson and Congress 


“ Newspaper clipping among the Allen MSS. in the Library of Con- 
gress. The late A. W. Thurman, the son of Senator Thurman, in dis- 
cussing this speech with the author declared its effect upon the audience 
was astounding. Mr. Thurman declared he was sitting next to G. H. 
Pendleton who was to be called upon following Allen’s address. Pendle- 
ton, told) Mr: Thurman it was useless to speak after what Allen had said. 


“Hé has said all and done all that man can-do at such a time,” stated 
Pendleton. 
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was becoming acute. On February 19th, the President 
vetoed the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill; on March 27, the 
Civil Rights bill met with a similar fate. The pas- 
sage of this bill over the President’s veto on April 9th 
“rendered the breach between’ him and Congress com- 
plete.” *? The Republican party began to divide into 
two distinct factions — those who supported the Presi- 
dent and‘those who opposed his policy. Herein lay the 
“hope” of the Democrats, so graphically described by 
Allen. President Johnson was attempting to restore the 
“Union as it was;” he was assaying the difficult task of 
securing a “peace without victory.” It was the duty | 
as well as the opportunity, of every Democrat to aid the 
President in his contest against the radicals within his 
party. 

None saw this more clearly than the shrewd Val- 
landigham. By April the breach within the Unionist 
ranks in Ohio was well defined. Governor Cox had 
tried to heal the schism by endorsing the President’s 
ideas. In an open letter of February 27th, Governor 
Cox had related the substance of an interview he had 
had with the President. The President had stated that 
his whole heart was with the true men who had carried 
the country through the war but “opposed to the ob- 
structionist policy of the extremists who would bring 
‘ruin upon the nation.” Governor Cox had vouchsafed 
the sincerity and loyalty of the President’s views; but 
the letter had failed of its purpose.” Vallandigham and 
the Democratic leaders determined to take advantage of 


“Rhodes, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 71. 
* Cox’s interview with the President is given in Rhodes, op. cit., 
me a EL: the fletter can be found in the Cincinnati Commercial, 
eb. 27, : 
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this internal dissension.. The call for the Democratic 


State Convention emphasized the danger of con- - 


solidating the powers of government in the hands of the 
Federal Government at the cost of state sovereignty; 
and an appeal was made to all those who opposed the 
schemes of the Radical Republicans, those who upheld 
the government as founded by our forefathers, and 
those who opposed negro suffrage “to join with the 
Democracy in rescuing the country from the maligants.” 
On the 17th of May Vallandigham wrote Thurman a 
private letter which clearly set forth the plan of attack 
and incidentally reflected the importance of Allen within 
the party circles. “Can you not prevail on Senator 
Allen to appear at Columbus as a delegate on the 24th 
so that he may preside over the convention? Urge it 
strongly. I could not stop over in Columbus on my way 
home, but will be (there) upon the night of the 22nd, 
and have much to communicate, which I cannot put on 
paper. We have thé game in our hands. Let us play 
it boldly and strongly.” To this urgent request which 
Thurman forwarded to his uncle, the nephew added 
“See the within. Come if possible. Don’t fail. Every- 
body wants you to come.” * 


Allen however was unable to attend the convention. 
H. J. Jewett was chosen chairman pro tempore and 
Thurman was selected as permanent chairman. The 
platform announced “that the one great question of the 
day is the immediate and unconditional restoration of 
all the states to the exercise of their rights within the 
Federal union under the constitution” and pledged the 

“C. L. V. to Thurman, May 17, 1866, and postscript in pencil in 


Thurman’s ‘handwriting on reverse side of letter. Allen MSS., Vol. 
OVALE er 
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party’s cordial and active support of Andrew Johnson 
“in all necessary and proper means to carry out his 
policy as directed to that end.’ Thurman and Pendle- 
ton reinforced these statements in addresses to the as- 
sembled delegates. “The storm of war has passed by,” 
as Thurman declared, “but we are yet very far * * * 
from the haven of-peace and safety. *  *~=* = Aiter 
four years of bloody warfare to preserve the 
Union, as we were told, we see the party that arrogates 
to itself exclusively the name of the Union, practically 
dissolving what it pretended to preserve. We see eleven 
states that have laid down their arms, are obedient to 
the constitution and the laws, and are anxious to re- 
sume the exercise of their constitutional rights, forcibly 
deprived of them; heavily taxed without representation; 
and ruled by laws in the making of which they have not 
had the slightest voice, and this done by a party that 
calls itself Union and Republican.” If this was Unior 
what was disunion? If this was Republicanism, what 
was despotism? Did anyone ever hear of English rule 
over Ireland, Austrian rule over Hungary, or Russian 
rule over Poland, called Republicanism? Wherein did 
they differ in principle from that rule which our aboli- 
tion, so-called Congress, exercised over the Southern 
states? Surely it was the right of every state to be rep- 
resented in Congress; and if the representation of a 
state was to depend upon the will of Congress instead 
of the provisions of the constitution, of what use was 
the constitution, or what validity did our form of gov- 
ernment possess? As Pendleton said the question of 
the hour “was union or disunion — the old constitution 
or a new constitution —the old government as our 
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fathers gave it to us or revolution or change and a new 
system ;” while the issue presented to the Democratic 
party was “whether they would support the President 
in his effort to maintain, or the Congress in its effort 
to overthrow, the government.” The President stood 
consistently on the ground occupied by him and his party 
at the beginning of the war; he denied the doctrine of 
state suicide; he denied that the ordinances of secession 
were valid in law; he denied that they were made 
effective by the success of arms; he maintained that the 
states were never and were not now out of the union; 
and he was prepared to secure to them the enjoyment 
of all their rights, as they were ready to perform all 
their duties. “Gentlemen,” cried the speaker, “let us 
give him in this effort, a cordial and hearty support. 
Let us give him a warm effective magnanimous sup- 
port. Let it be the more zealous and outspoken, be- 
cause he is not the President of our choice; because we 
have no favors to ask; no offices to seek; no patronage 
to enjoy. Let us verify unselfishly the claim — the 
claim which we made during the heat of war — that we 
were devoted to the integrity of the union and the main- 
tenance of the Federal compact. We disagree with the 
President in many things. We dissent from his doc- 
trines. We question the wisdom of many of his acts; 
but we agree with him on this question of restoration, 
and it does seem to be our highest duty to cooperate 
with all who will cooperate with him in making it ef- 
fective!” 

The platform and speeches of the Democratic leaders 
made a strong appeal to the Johnson men within the 


* Cincinnati Commercial, May 25, 1866. 
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Union party; and when the Union convention was held 
an effort was made to counteract the insidious propa- 
ganda of their opponents to recall the War Democrats to 
the Democratic folds. But the supporters of Congress 
dominated the convention; and although the endorse- 
ment of the congressional policy was mild, all the 
nominees of the ticket were of that faction. This did 
not satisfy the Johnson men within the Union party; 
and when the call came from the National Union Club 
of Washington for a national convention to meet in 
Philadelphia on August 14th “to represent all the States 
and Territories of the union,’ it was endorsed by such 
Unionists as Thomas Ewing, Louis D. Campbell, Gen- 
eral Stedman, and William S. Groesbeck, all of whom 
were former Democrats. Naturally the regular Dem- 
ocratic party approved of the movement; and among 
those selected as delegates at large to the Philadelphia 
convention was William Allen.’ 

Once more Allen found himself heralded as a leader 
by his associates. But this time their enthusiasm was 
embarrassing. As an old states rights Democrat Allen 
could heartily commend the ideas inspiring the Phila- 
delphia convention. He firmly believed that there was 
no right in the constitution or in Congress “‘to separate 
states from the union” and that “each state had the 
inherent right to determine the qualifications of its 
electors.” Yet the fear that this convention might 
result in the dismemberment of the Democratic party 
_ by admitting within its folds both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats caused him to hesitate; while on the other hand 

“Porter, op. cit., pp. 225-228. 


“The other delegates at large were George W. Morgan, George H; 
Pendleton and W. R. Willett. : 
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he, as well as others, realized that if the Democratic 
party refused this proffered aid they must relinquish 
all hope of obtaining political power.** His own per- 
plexities were reflected in the current newspapers and 
in the mail he received from his correspondents. The 
Ohio Statesman proclaimed it the absolute necessity of 
the Democratic party to hold fast to its organization 
and principles while urging all Democrats to cooperate 
with the President ;* the Cincinnati Enquirer declared 
that the best results could be attained by the absence 


of the Democrats from the Philadelphia convention, 


holding themselves ready however, “to approve and 
carry out whatever recommendations of the convention 
they might consider commendable.” * In similar man- 
ner Allen’s correspondence disclosed this divided senti- 
ment. In one letter he was urged to attend. “Our 
people rejoiced at your appointment and felt perfectly 


reconciled to it when they learned that you would be © 


there as a representative from Ohio. We have learned 
within a few days that you might not be able to attend. 
_ We do hope you will change your mind on the subject. 

At no time in the history of-your grand old party has 
she needed more the counsel of our best men. Let the 
proper action be taken at Philadelphia and we will have 
great hopes of success at the next Presidential election. 
I feel. and-know.that the Democracy will rejoice and do 
now confidently look to see you nominated and trium- 
phantly elected our next President.” ** From another 
source he was entreated not to go. “I am satisfied,” 


“The perplexities of the Democratic party are well described in the 
Cincinnati Commercial of Aug. 21, 1 
* Quoted in Cincinnati Commercial “July 16, 1866. 
2 Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 5 1866. 
™ Kearney. to Allen, oe 26, 1866, Allen MSS., Vol. XVII. 
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stated the writer, “that it must prove to be another 
slaughter house worse than Chicago. * * * This 
convention is undoubtedly gotten up for the particular 
support of Mr. Johnson. Now allow me in kindness to 
ask you if Mr. Johnson has not administered this gov- 
ernment upon the hypothesis that it is a consolidated 
empire; and is not this the leading view of the prominent 
men he keeps about him? * * * MHe has appointed 
no well informed Democrat to office, nor is he likely to do 
so. His late selection for attorney general was that of 
a gentleman of high standing as a lawyer and civilian 
* * * but * * * hehas been positively opposed 
to us in his political opinion. Mr. Stanbery has always 
(no doubt honestly) adopted and maintained the New 
England Federal view of our compact as states and 
discards the true view as taught by Mr. Jefferson, Mr. 
Madison, and the other great lights of that day. Now 
why try to bolster up an administration whose whole 
power is lent to exalt the wrong theory and put down 
the right? It is true in the call for this Philadelphia 
Convention there is some silly twaddle about States 
Rights. But what disgusting nonsense to talk about - 
states rights without telling us something about what 
remedies you propose.” ™ 

Perhaps this council, reinforced as it was by the 
comments of his old friends Faran and McLean through 
the columns of the Enquirer, received the strongest ap- 
proval. Moreover, his health did not permit Allen to 
take an active part in the political strife of that turbulent 
fall.°* He allowed his name to be used in connection 

=M. H. Mitchell to Allen, July 26, 1866. Allen MSS., Vol. XVII. 
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with the Philadelphia convention; but he refused to 


take the stump in the fall elections. He stood aside . 


while the conflict between Johnson and Congress 
brought many of the old Democrats back into the ranks 
of the old party. The mere fact that the War Demo- 
crat and Peace Democrat were associated in the Phila- 
- delphia convention and throughout the campaign aided 
materially in restoring ultimate harmony within the 
Democratic party. True the results of the congres- 


sional election of 1866 were not extremely encouraging; 


but many of the Democrats who had joined the Union 
organization in 1861 now returned to their ppginal 
party affiliations.” 

The Democrats failed to carry the state in 1866 but 
they were more surprised than disheartened by the out- 
come. The great triumvirate— Thurman, Pendleton 
and Vallandigham — had discovered through this cam- 
paign the best mode of operations against their op- 
ponents — namely, to criticise and uncover for the pub- 
lic gaze the actions and policies of the radicals in Con- 
gress in their assaults on the President. In 1867 Allen 
G. Thurman was nominated by acclamation for the 
governorship; while Vallandigham as chairman of the 
Committee on Resolutions reported a platform denounc- 
ing the legislation as “unconstitutional, revolutionary, 
and despotic.” Negro suffrage was condemned and 
Thurman pledged himself to the duty of freeing the 
state “from the thraldom of niggerism.” Here was 


common ground upon which all good Democrats could © 


stand. The Union Republican party was hard pressed 
to find a suitable candidate who could satisfy both the 


* Porter, op. cit., p. 230. 
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radical and conservative wings of the Republican Party 
on the negro question.** At last Rutherford B. Hayes 
was selected and the campaign was fought on negro’ 
suffrage. Frequent demands were made on William 
Allen, along with other stalwart Democrats, to render 
assistance in the renaissance of the Democratic party. 
The election was a spirited one; and the result was not 
altogether satisfactory to the Republican party. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes was elected governor by a majority of 
2983; but the legislature was Democratic; and Allen 
G. Thurman, defeated for the governorship, was selected 
as United States Senator.” 3 

The election of 1867 proved a crucial year in the 
‘Democratic annals. The election of Thurman to the 
Senate was accepted by the Ohio Democrats as the first 
faint rays of light in a hitherto darkened political ho- 
rizon. While the President and Congress were engaged 
in their disgusting and revolting strife over political re- 
construction, the masses throughout the land were 
groaning beneath the burdens that necessarily follow in 
the footsteps of that greatest of all destroyers of pro- 
® The discontent within the Republican ranks is revealed in the letter . 

of Cowen to Chase, Oct. 12, 1866. “It is very difficult, as you well know, 
in Ohio with her great variety of people to tell with any degree of cer- 
tainty what a thajority of them want, or to arrive at the general average 
of their political condition. In Ashtabula our party is almost as differ- 


ent from that of it in Fairfield as the whole party is from the Democracy, 
and upon our radical views the two counties are very wide apart. ... . 
In the radical counties our majorities are steadily increasing, while our 
conservative counties are as weak as they were ten years ago, simply 
from the fact that in\the latter the difference between the two parties is 
so slight that there is but little choice for earnest men between them. 
In the Reserve district some of our speakers have openly advocated im- 
partial suffrage while in other places it was thought necessary not only 
to repudiate it, but to oppose it.” Chase MSS., Vol. 97 in Library of 
Congress. Although this letter pertains to the campaign of 1866, the 
statements contained therein hold good for the election of 1867 as the 
final results disclose. 

* The election is described in detail in Powell, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 
181-188; Porter, op. cit., pp. 235-248. (Cf. map of election.) 
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_ ductive industry — War. In the South the four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse stalked in solemn majestic mien 
over untilled fields; while in the North, and especially 
in the West, the cries of the debtor class began to grow 
in ominous volume. The close of the conflict had found 
the North with a redundant and a rapidly depreciating 
currency — legal tender for all transactions except im- 
port duties and the interest on government bonds. 
Business was bad and the pressure of taxation was 
severe; but one avenue of escape for the western farmer 
and shopkeeper was to pay the bonds in greenbacks. 
The 5-20 bonds had been bought with greenbacks at 
40 to 50 cents on the dollar ;*’ and the law had expressly 
stipulated that the interest should be paid in coin “pro- 
vided the principal be payable in ‘dollars.’”’ The bond- 
holder was receivirig his 20 percent upon the capital 
originally invested in the bonds; the national banker 
was making his 25 to 40 percent profit; and the New 
England manufacturer was declaring his 100 percent 
dividends. But if the people had “one currency for 
the bondholder and the plough holder’’ the public debt 
could more easily be lifted; and at the same time the 
issue of more greenbacks would be welcomed by “every 
debtor, every owner of real estate slow of sale, and every 
business man and manufacturer”*’ who declared that 
the hard times of 1867 were due to the contraction of the 
currency since the war by Secretary McCulloch. Thus 
in the womb of economic discontent was conceived the 
“Ohio Idea” of 1868 so ably advocated by George H. 


“This claim was advanced in Cincinnati Enquirer, July 5, 1869, and 
often reiterated in this and other leading western papers. 

° Cincinnati Enquirer, July 16, 1869. 

* Rhodes, op. cit., Vol. VI, p. 272. 
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Pendleton in the Democratic convention of that year. 
The siren song of “cheap money” fell upon attentive 
ears; and with its plea the Ohio Democrats began to 
gather hope. 

The Democrats failed to carry the national election 
of 1868; but they were not disheartened. Grant, the 
savior of the Republic with his plea of “Let us have 
peace” was invincible. But in the West, the “Ohio 
Idea” had received a hearty welcome by the electorate 
and cordial support by certain of the leading’: Democratic 
papers—notably the Cincinnati Enquirer. In the 
gubernatorial contest of the following year, the Ohio 
Democratic platform boldly denounced the exemption 
from taxation of two and a half million dollars worth 
of government bonds, the claim of these same “bloated 
bond holders” that the principal as ve as the interest 
be paid in gold instead of “currency” and the national 
banking system as the worst outgrowth of the bonded 
debt. With such planks, and after the withdrawal 
of General Rosecrans, with “Gentleman George” lead- 
ing the crusade, the Democrats faced their rivals 
championed by Governor Hayes. The main issues in 
the campaign of 1869 were finance, the tariff and negro 
suffrage.” Every device known to the trained politician 
was employed by the Democrats to arouse the slumbering 
masses to the efficacy of the Democratic panaceas. The 
voters refused, however, to believe that the Democratic 
party, so recently tainted by Copperheadism, was wholly 
altruistic in its aim. Nevertheless the Republicans were 


“McPherson, E., Handbook of Politics, 1869, pp. 482, 483. 
“ Cincinnati Enquirer, July 5, 1869: 
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not over exuberant with the outcome for Pendleton was 
defeated by Hayes by a plurality of 7506.” , 
In 1871, however, a startling event took place in 
Ohio. In the spring of that year the Democrats carried 
New Hampshire and with that victory the old Bourbon 
leaders, learning nothing and forgetting nothing, im- 
mediately revived their old program against the fixed 
results of the war. The hue and cry over the New 
Hampshire election instantly awakened the old Unionist 
spirit; and within a few weeks after their great triumph 
in New Hampshire the Democrats were given such a 
rebuke in Connecticut that it definitely extinguished their 
Jack-o’ lantern.“ One farsighted Democrat in Ohio saw 
that it was useless to continue the fight along the old 
lines.. The people were weary of the war. The nation 
was entering a new area. The “bloody shirt’ had en- 
abled Grant to carry the election in 1868; and the Re- 
publicans would continue to carry the votes with them 
whenever this was the main issue. The Democrats must 
break loose from their old moorings if they ever hoped 
to realize their ambitions. The problems of currency, 
taxation, corporations, and foreign affairs-were begin- 
ning to attract the public attention; and upon these 
questions the Democrats could assume a definite posi- 
tion untrammeled by past actions. Once more the Dem- 
ocrats of Ohio must prepare for a gubernatorial elec- 
tion. If they could carry the state-it would more than 
counterbalance the defeat in Connecticut. Ohio was a 
pivotal state in the Union and if she were inoculated 
with the Democratic virus the disease might spread 
® Ohio, Sec. of State Report, 1921, p. 255. 7 

® There is an excellent sketch of the manoeuvres of the Democratic 


party between 1867 and’ 1873 in the New York Herald, Nov. 5, 1873, upon 
which account this description is based. 
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throughout the land. But to accomplish this the 
national Democratic party must be united; and already 
the gaunt spectre of sectionalism was rising within the 
Democratic folds. To the Eastern Democrat, the ‘Ohio 
Idea” implied repudiation; to the Western Democrat 
the. demands of the bondholders were extortionate. 
How could the Democrats of Ohio free themselves from 
the odium of the war and its aftermath, rescue the state 
from the Republicans, and at the same time appear some- 
what conservative to the Eastern Democrats? On the 
18th of May, Vallandigham in Montgomery, Ohio 
Democratic Convention answered these questions by 
sounding the call for the “New Departure.” In a series 
of carefully prepared resolutions he accepted the natural 
and legitimate results of the war, recognized the con- 
stitutional rights and powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the three war amendments, that specie 
was the basis of all sound currency, and that the. true 
policy required as speedy a return to that basis as is 
practicable, without loss to the debtor class of the people. 
The effect was astounding to say the least. The old 
line Democrats could hardly comprehend the situation; 
and before they recovered from their surprise the Demo- 
cratic State Convention had ratified the Montgomery 
resolutions. George W. McCook was nominated for 
governor on a platform embodying the fundamental 
ideas of the “New Departure” and insisting “that while 
we (the Democrats) reject repudiation, we equally re- 
ject the proposition to pay bondholders more than the 
contract demands.” “ With this the ground was broken, 

“ Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 1871, p. 611. The resolutions 


and Vallandigham’s speech in their behalf is given in Vallandigham, J. 
L.,, A Life of C. L. Vallandigham, (Baltimore, 1872) pp. 436-445. 
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and step by step a united national Democratic party ad- 
vanced from its old Democratic ticket and platform 
of 1868 to the Liberal Republican candidates and prin- 
ciples of 1872. 


Allen was an interested spectator of these events. 
As he saw his old party gradually shift its position the 
new problems aroused his latent vigor. Often in the - 
intervening years between 1867 and 1872 he had been 
called upon to set forth his views upon the topics of the 
hour. But content and happy on his secluded farm he 
had refused all entreaties. Now as the political horizon 
began to change from political to economic subjects his 
attention was arrested. The cries of corruption, cor- 
poration, finance, tariff seemed reminiscent of the days 
of Jackson and his own youth. Especially did the 
nomination of Greeley in 1872 bestir the recluse upon 
his farm. 

Visited by a reporter in May of 1872 Allen outlined 
his views on the Liberal Republican nomination. As 
he saw the problem, the Democratic party had three 
great ends to obtain: 1) to carry the government back 
to the constitution from which it had drifted during the 
war and in consequence of the legislation since the war; 
2) to relieve the Southern section of the union from 
the existing despotism and ruinous roguery which now 
existed there; 3) to adjust the revenues so as to im- 
part to trade and commerce the same freedom that, as 
free people, we ought to enjoy in regard to everything 
else. The ratification by the Democratic party of 
Greeley’s nomination and his ultimate election would 
in the opinion of Allen secure the second and open the 
way ultimately to the triumph of the other principles. 
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The Democrats could not hope to elect a straight out 
Democratic candidate; and by attempting it the friends 
of the South only turned that section over to four more 
years of misrule. The wisest policy was to sanction the 
Cincinnati Convention nominations.” 

Thus Allen like many other Democrats of that day 
had “to eat crow” in the election of 1872. It was hard 
for a Peace Democrat to acquiesce in the nomination of 
an avowed abolitionist for the highest office in the land; 
but the shift could be made on the ground that the 
Democratic party had agreed in 1871 to forget the 
past. The tariff differences were, however, harder to 
explain. In this particular, Allen’s explanation was 
to say the least, naive. “By accepting the Cincinnati 
platform,” declared Allen, “Greeley committed himself 
to a policy of non-interference by the executive in all 
matters of revenue legislation thus leaving it with the 
House of Representatives where under the constitu- 
tion it properly belongs. No Democrat should hesitate 
to join hands with Greeley and his supporters because 
of his tariff views for the simple reason that as matters 
now stood the question did not enter into the issues 
of the election.” © | 

Nevertheless the campaign of 1872 proved a strain 
to all old-fashioned Democrats such as Allen. He, like 
many others, realized the incongruity of his situation; 
and when the smoke of battle had cleared away, he, like 
many other Democrats, surveyed dispassionately the 
scene. For twelve years— from 1860 to 1872—the 
northern Democratic party had been sorely distressed 
by the exigencies of the times. The patriotism of the 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, May 13, 1872. 
© Thid. 
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war period had placed them in a predicament; the con- 
clusion of the strife had left the Republican party popu- 
lar, haughty and autocratic. So long as the Democratic 
party attacked the government on the old issues their 
oppenents had them at a disadvantage. But the “New 
Departure” had opened a new avenue of attack. The 
maladministration of the first Grant administration’ 
was a vulnerable point in the Republican armor. The 
economic distress and the problem of the currency played 
into the debtor party’s hands. Now was an opportune 
time for the party to select an old time Jacksonian 
Democrat. If Ohio could be carried by the party an 
entering wedge could be driven into the enemy lines. 
The next year,1873, would bring a gubernatorial elec- 
tion in the state; at the same time the legislature would 
be called upon to determine whether or not the “old 
Roman,’ Allen G. Thurman, the acknowledged leader 
of the Democratic hosts, should return to the Senate. 
Straightway the clans began to assemble and canvass 
the field for a suitable candidate to head their ticket. 
‘They needed an old time Democrat who stood high in the 
party ranks. They needed an orator and a man whose 
honesty was without reproach in this hour of national 
degradation. Ohio had given a new idea to the Demo- 
cratic party of the nation; and now Ohio Democrats 
must save the party name so nearly lost in the last as- 
similation with the Liberal Republicans. But to do 
this they must secure the right man. They needed a 
Moses to lead the party out of the wilderness. And 
they were to find him, so said Thurman, in “Rise-up 
William Allen.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“RISE UP WILLIAM ALLEN” 


The year 1873 found both the Republican and — 
Democratic parties throughout the nation in a state of 
fluidity and distress. To many, and especially the in- 
dependent liberal reformer, both parties had outlived 
their usefulness. The time seemed propitious for the 
creation of a new party. It was self-evident that the 
Republican party of Grant’s administration was not 
the Republican party of Lincoln’s day. One had been 
created as a protest against the autocracy of the slave 
owner and was an idealistic movement inspired by the 
highest political and ethical standards; the other was en- 
shrouded by the scandals of Black Friday, Credit 
-Mobilier and the Salary Grab Act. Likewise the Dem- 
ocratic party of Thurman, Pendleton, and Vallandigham 
bore little resemblance to the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson. One was established on the doctrines of the 
equality of man and states rights integrity; the other 
carried the odium of being the instigator of the Civil 
War strife and the disgrace of the Tweed Ring of New 
York State. Within both parties the spirit of revolt 
was plainly evident. The Liberal Republican move- 
ment of 1872 demonstrated the split in the Republican 
ranks; while the “New Departure” of Vallandigham | 
and the coalition of the Democrats with the Liberal Re- 
publicans in 1872 disclosed the need for reorganiza- 
tion among the Democrats. The election of 1872 had 
left the liberals of both Republican and Democratic. 

(188) 
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antecedents in a state of bewilderment. The defeat of 
Greeley had been overwhelming but the need for reform / 
was still present. Yet how could this be accomplished? 
Should a new reform party be organized — composed 
of the former Liberal Republicans and the Democratic 
party? Or should the independents in both parties 
break away from their old standards and form a new 
party? Or should the Republicans and Democrats stay 
within their party and bring about a counter-reforma- 
tion? Such were the questions placed before the voters 
in 1873; and the state election of Ohio in that year is 
significant in its solution of these problems for the 
citizens of that state — and incidentally for the nation 
at large. 

At the close of the campaign of 1872 a conference 
of the leading Liberal Republicans and Democrats in 
Ohio was held at Columbus on November 15 to deter- 
mine on the future policy of the opposition forces. 
There seemed a possibility of a continuance of the al- 
liance of the two groups; but when the Liberal Re- 
publican Committee suggested that they unite in one 
organization to be called the “Liberal Party” the meet- 
ing came to naught. To such men as Senator Thurman 
the proposition was inconceivable.* The next year would 
bring a gubernatorial and senatorial election in the 
state. Already Thurman had determined to return 
himself to the Senate; and if he succeeded he meant to 
go back in his present guise of a Democratic leader. 
The old time leaders of the Democratic party did not 
hesitate to make evident their opposition toward such 


1Ross, E. D., The Liberal Republican Movement, (N. Y., 1919) 
p. 199. > 
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a move. The coalition began to weaken; but it was 
plain that the suggestion had driven an entering wedge 
into the alliance. The reformers were disappointed 
at the stand assumed by the old leaders and unex- 
pectedly, like a clap of thunder from a clear sky, an 
independent movement arose in June of 1873. 

This was the historic Allen County movement. When 
the Democrats of that county assembled in their regular 
convention preparatory to the state convention a new 
departure was made in earnest. A series of remarkable 
resolutions were adopted asserting that both parties 
as at present organized were inadequate to meet the 
needs of the period. Calling attention to the “open, 
high-handed, and glaring corruption of the servants of 
the people, in squandering the public bonds upon pet 
corporations,’ they announced the “almost entire ob- 
literation of public confidence in the national govern- 
ment ;” and as both political parties had demonstrated 
their inability to check or control the existing “tendency 
toward utter demoralization,” they called upon all politi- 
cal organizations to meet in a mass convention at Colum- 
bus on July 30 to devise a plan to rectify things or as” 
they expressed it “to take such action as the exigencies 
of the times demand.”* As all Democrats of Allen 
County had been noted for their devotion to the party, 
their action attracted immediate attenion. It revealed 
the presence of a revolt against the Bourbonism of the 
two old parties; and when Jacob Brinkerhoff, the Liberal 
Republican Chairman issued a call for his convention 
to meet with the Allen County reformers, the alarm 


? Cincinnati Enquirer, June 18, 1873. 
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spread within the Democratic folds. Favorable re- 
sponses from other prominent Liberal Republicans and 
from such well-known leaders as General Thomas 
Ewing, Judge Collins and others signified the willingness 
of all liberals to join in the attempt to organize a new 
party. When the day arrived the Liberal Republicans 
held a preliminary convention and there formally de- 
cided to unite with the Allen County reformers. The re- 
formers then adopted the name of the “People’s Party,” 
drew up a set of resolutions and nominated Judge Isaac 
C. Collins of Hamilton County for the Governorship. 
“This new political organization,” declared its spokes- 
man, General Thomas Ewing, “justifies its birth and 
claims a mission on the ground that the Republican party 
is corrupt and the Democratic party powerless.” Demo- 
crats, Liberals, workingmen and independents should 
combine, stand together and fight the battle of reform 
this fall in united ranks. “When it is over, we can dis- 
cuss calmly and settle with more unanimity than now 
the great question which must be settled soon if the 
Grant dynasty is not to be perpetuated— that is, whether 
the Democratic party is capable of combining and assimi- 
lating the elements of the opposition, or whether 
* * * anew organization must be given the field to 
overthrow the Republican party, purify the government, 
and settle the momentous question of the era.” * 

The platform adopted by the new party portrayed 
the general dissatisfaction and unrest of the period. It 


*Tbid., June 19, 21, July 2, 1873. 

*Tbid., July 31, Aug. 4, 1873; Ross, op. cit., pp. 200, 201. A critical 
hostile account of the career of General Thomas Ewing is given in the 
Scioto Gazette, Aug. 6, 1873. His biography can be found in Powell, op. 
cit., Vol. 1, pp. 244-257, 
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renounced. the infallibility of party and declared that 
“when the caucus or convention fails to present fit 
candidates for office it is the high privilege as well as 
the bounden duty of all good citizens to withhold their 
votes from such candidates and regardless of party af- 
filiations to support the best men presented for official 
positions.” A new organization of parties was de- 
manded in the interest of public welfare as both of the. 
old parties had outlived their usefulness. The Repub- 
lican party was denounced “for the legislation known as 
the salary grab; for the squandering of public lands in 
grants to private corporations; for the release of rail- 
roads from their just obligations to the government and 
other manifestations of corruption as developed by the 
credit mobilier and other investigations;’ while those 
members of the Democratic party who had aided or ac- 
quiesced in such legislation were likewise publicly con- 
demned. It advocated a reduction in the functions of 
government, non-intermeddling with and regulation of 
the business, industry or conscience of citizens, civil 
service reform, tariff for revenue, the repeal of all laws 
that favored capital to the prejudice of labor, and the 
discontinuance of grants of subsidies in land or money - 
to banks and railroads.° 


The new party and its radical platform were received 
with horror by the regular parties — especially the old 
Democratic leaders. ~ The associations of a life time and 
the memories of many spirited battles had bound such 
men as Thurman and his followers to a party standard; 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, July 31, 1873. A critical analysis of the ele- 
ments involved! in the Allen County movement is given in the Nation, 
Vol. XVII, pp. 105, 106. 
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and they could not easily abandon it. The Democracy 
had accepted the legitimate results of the war and had 
voted with the Liberal Republicans in 1872. That was 
as far as they were willing to go. They had not asked 
the Liberals to abandon their name and they in turn 
did not intend to sink theirs. The immediate result 
on the regular Democratic adherents was a closing of 
ranks. At the same time the Democratic leaders real- 
ized the full significance of the Allen County move- 
ment. The People’s Party was in part a revolt against 
Democratic laxness as well as Republican misrule. It 
was necessary, therefore, for the Democratic party to 
get back to its original principles if it hoped for suc- 
cess; and success was essential in 1873 if Thurman, 
their chieftain, was to return to the Senate. A suitable 
candidate must be selected; but the problem was who 
shall he be? Thurman was the best man the party had; 
but he was already a United States Senator and was 
anxious to return to Washington. Pendleton had been 
a candidate in 1869; General George W. McCook was 
a candidate in 1871. General George W. Morgan was 
out of the race because he had voted in Congress for . 
the “Salary Grab.” Vallandigham was dead. General 
Thomas Ewing and George E. Pugh had allied with 
the reformers. _What the party needed was a man 
whose integrity and honesty was beyond reproach; who 
could arouse the people’s enthusiasm as an orator and 
a fighter; a man of past achievements with a fair grasp 
of the modern issues. If the Democrats could not find 
such a man, the liberals within its ranks would demand 
its dissolution in behalf of the People’s party. Under 
13 Ww. A. 
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such influences as these the Democratic State Conven- 
tion assembled in Columbus on August 6, 1873. 

The platform demonstrated the power of the liberals 
within the party folds. Boldly asserting “that the Dem- 
ocratic party seeks to revive no dead issues but stands 
by its principles which are suited to all times and cir- 
cumstances,” the Democrats condemned without reserve 
the Salary Grab Act and denounced every member of 
Congress whether Republican or Democrat, who sup- 
ported the law or received and retained money procured 
thereby; held the Republican party responsible for the 
evils and abuses of the present national administration ; 
called for an improvement of labor, and respect for 
the agriculturist by the political parties; and resolved 
that it recognized “the evils of irredeemable currency 
but insists that in the return to the specie payments 
care should be taken not to seriously disturb the business . 
of the country or unjustly injure the debtor class.” ° 
Each plank was carefully drawn so as to mollify the 
discontent within the party while at the same time the 
allegiance to the Democratic standards was proclaimed. 

While the party was drafting the platform a com- 
mittee visited Thurman at the old homestead in Colum- 
bus. Here the situation was carefully explained to. 
him. He was definitely told of the rancor and unrest 
within the Democratic ranks; and his advice was solic- 
ited by the delegation. The Democrats had coalesced 
with the reformers in the preceding year ; therefore why 
not do it now? The People’s Party seemed to have 


® Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 7, 1873. 
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caught the popular fancy and had already drawn heavily 
upon the Democratic strength. If Thurman would 
but say the word, the convention would accept the prin- 
ciples of the People’s Party and fight the campaign in 
accord with the reformers. But this the “old Roman” 
refused to do. He announced that he would not be a 
pallbearer for the Democratic party. Ifthe Democratic 
party coalesced with the People’s Party it would lose 
its identity and disappear as a national party. The 
eyes of the nation were directed toward the Ohio con- 
test of this year; and if the Ohio Democrats wavered 
the party of Jefferson and Jackson was doomed to de- 
struction. On the other hand if the Democrats re- 
mained loyal, nominated the right man, carried the 
_ state, returned a Democrat to the United States Senate, 
new hope would revive throughout the land. There was 
no doubt the Republican party was in distress ; and 
whatever party won the election would be heralded as 
the savior of the opposition forces. He was confident 
the Democrats could carry the state if they but closed 
their ranks; and if he was willing to risk his political . 
fortune on the outcome of the future why not they? 
So argued the “old Roman.” To all entreaties he was 
adamant; and after two committees had failed to move 
him, and instead had been converted to his views, the 
convention agreed to abide by his decision. But.a suit- 
able candidate must be found. This also Thurman 
furnished the party. He left Columbus for Fruit Hill, 
Chillicothe. He placed the case before his uncle, re- 
ceived the latter’s consent to accept the nomination : 
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notified the convention; and the result was the Demo- 
crats accepted William Allen as their standard bearer.” 


The selection was a shrewd one and revealed Thur- 
man’s keen political foresight. His uncle had been re- 
moved from politics for some time; he had been the™ 
associate of Clay and Webster and could lend to the 
contest the glamor of a rather illustrious past; he was 
a Jacksonian Democrat of pronounced views and typi- 
fied the best in the old Democracy; he had gained his 
reputation as a man of integrity and honesty, as an 
opponent of corruption, and corporations and as a de- 
fender of state rights principles. His associates ac- 
knowledged his ability and learning and his nomina- 
tion was entitled to respect by all parties. The Nation 
sarcastically remarked that the candidate “would have 
been and indeed was, a good candidate thirty years 
ago.” But to Thurman who was determined to save 
the Democratic party his uncle was the best man to do 
it.2 Thus, once again, the wheels of fortune had re- 
volved; and “Rise Up William Allen,” as he was called 
throughout the campaign, found himself at the age of 

™This account is based on an interview with Mr. A. W. Thurman, 
of -Columbus, Ohio, the son of Senator Thurman. Mr. Thurman was 
acting at this time as his father’s secretary; and was present at the con- 
ferences of the Senator and the. committees. Many apocryphal stories . 
have arisen regarding the selection of William Allen for the governor- 
ship. The most popular one is that Allen was “deeply stirred by a piece 


of cheap doggerel written by Murat Halstead and published in the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial. The doggerel ran thus: 


Come rise up William Allen and go along with me, 
And I will make you Governor of Ohio’s fair countrie. 


There is also a story that Allen received a telegram from his nephew 
asking him to accept the nomination if offered. This also, Mr. Thurman 
assured me was untriie. Senator Thurman himself visited his uncle at 
Fruit Hill; and there induced him to run. For many amusing and inac- 
curate stories regarding Allen’s selection consult Taylor, W. A., Ohio in 
Congress, pp. 62, 63; Powell, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 217. Soe 

* Nation, Vol. XVII, p. 105; cf. also Scioto Gazette, Aug. 18, 1873. 
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seventy launched in a political strife, reminiscent of 
his youth. 

In the meantime the Republican party had nomi- 
nated the present incumbent in office, Governor E, F. 
Noyes, upon a platform devised to win back the Liberal 
Republicans to the Republican standards. Reaffirming 
its confidence in President Grant, it called for rigid 
economy in state and national administration, judicious 
railroad and immigration legislation, and active 
measures in ferreting out and exposing of corruption.® 
The Republican managers realized, however, that they 
could never win the election on the statements in their 
platform nor on the record of the national administra- 
tion. They resolved, therefore, to call in outside aid; 
and to that end Senator Morton, the war Governor of 
Indiana, was called upon for assistance. 

On August 23, at Athens, Ohio, Noyes and Morton 
opened the campaign; and in their several speeches the 
lines of attack of the Republican party were laid out. 
The nomination of Allen for the office of Governor 
signified to Morton that the Democratic party had re- 
jected all ideas of progress and had returned to its ante 
bellum notions and principles. “‘Mr. Allen in the days 
in which he lived,” vouchsafed Morton, “was a States 
Rights Democrat of the strictest sect * * * andhis 
nomination is a proclamation that the party has returned 
to those doctrines and ideas. As well attempt to re- 
store the costume and manners of the ancient Egyptian 
by presenting for our admiration and pattern well pre- 
served mummies from her pyramids. It is a vain and 
futile attempt to ignore the war and all the mighty les- 


/ 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, May 22, 1873. 
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sons and events of the last twelve years.” On the other 
hand Noyes began his speech by declaring that the 
Democratic party had two candidates and two plat- 
forms in the field. “The thirtieth of July and the sixth 
of August Conventions,” declared Noyes, “should be 
regarded as representing the two wings of the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio.” Thus the methods of Noyes and 
Morton were disclosed in these speeches as well as the 
mode of assault by the Republicans. Morton was to 
point out the incongruity of the Democratic party in 
selecting an aged states rights advocate such as Allen, 
to head a campaign on issues of the new age, while 
Noyes was to keep the Liberal Republicans from join- 
ing the People’s Party on the ground that the latter was 
“ simply a wing of the Democratic party of unsavory 
Civil War memory.” 

At Dayton, Ohio, September 11, Morton renewed 
his attack on Allen’s age. “You have two candidates 
for Governor,” exclaimed the speaker. “One of them 
has been hibernated for almost twenty-four years. They 
say he has been reflecting profoundly, and studying the 
child’s first book of history on representative govern- 
ment. * * * You know his position during the 
war. In preparing to become Governor of Ohio he 
has-never said a word about the state. In his speech - 
he does not even mention the fact that he is a candi- 
date, and no one can tell from his speech whether or 
not he is a candidate for Governor of Ohio or King 
of the Cannibal Islands, and he has as much chance for 
the one as for the other.” Certainly Morton was 


“Ibid, Aug. 25, 1873. 
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rendering valiant services as a deliverer of sledge ham- 
mer blows.** 


In the light of these opening assaults the Demo- 
crats were a little nervous regarding the campaign of 
their candidate. Allen was now seventy years of 
age, but, in order to obviate the criticism from this 
angle, the rumor had been spread throughout the state 
that he had been born in 1807 rather than 18035." and 
throughout the contest the candidate always referred to 
his age as a little over sixty-six. Even at that age a 
strenuous campaign such as the present appeared likely 
to be, would be a serious drain on a man’s vitality. But 
they did not know their candidate. Allen was a born 
fighter ; he enjoyed a good struggle; and his life on the 
farm had given him renewed strength for the ardors 
of his task. He quickly announced to Thurman and his 
workers that he was perfectly capable of managing his 
own campaign.” He was anxious to enter the fray. 
His first address at Columbus astounded his opponents. 
All the vim and energy of a man in the prime of his life 
was displayed in this speech. There was nothing start- 


* Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 13, 1873. 
“This accounts for the inaccuracy regarding his birth which is 
found in almost all descriptions ‘of Allen’s career. 


“The following letter of Thurman to his uncle discloses the 
fact: “I have just received your letter which you dictated under great 
misapprehension. The committee has made no appointments for you 
and will make none without your consent. Our telegram merely sug- 
gested the importance of your opening the campaign next Saturday at 
Wooster and there was certainly nothing in that suggestion to give 
offense. It was not intended that you should ‘speak at a Ratification 
meeting. That meeting is to be held at night. Your meeting would have 
been in the day and you would have had a good shorthand writer who, 
after taking down your speech would have written it out in long hand 
and submitted it to you for revision on Sunday; and Monday morning 
or at the latest Tuesday morning, it would have appeared in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer.” Thurman to Allen, Aug. 7, 1873. Private Collection 
of W. A. Scott of Chillicothe. 

“New York Sun quoted in Cincinnati Enquirer, Sept. 4, 1873. 
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ling in the contents except the fact that Allen insisted he 
was an honest man and believed in the rule of the people. 
His opponents referred to it as elementary in its politi-: 
cal concepts and as partisan in its tone.” Notwith- 
standing this all had to acknowledge the forcefulness 
of its delivery and the effect it had on the people. “Fog 
Horn Allen” seemed to have as great effect on the popu- 
lar imagination in the seventies as he had had in the 
forties. And just as both parties began to develop 
their stride, the panic of 1873 broke upon the nation. 
On September 18th, 1873 the firm of Jay Cooke and 
Company failed in Philadelphia; immediately the nation 
was in the throes of one of its greatest economic crises. 
Coming as it did in the midst of a Republican administra- 
tion, the blame was thrown on the party in power. Over 
' production and over speculation might have been the 
real causes; but to the people, Grant, the friend of Jay 
Cooke, was held with the latter as partly responsible 
for the economic distress. 

In the midst of this pressure Allen reached Cin- 
‘cinnati; and on October 3rd, at Mozart Hall, delivered 
what was to be his most renowned speech of the cam- 
paign. “From the silence and solitude of a farmer’s 
life, protracted through many years I again reappear | 
in the midst of the people at their request to join them 
in consulting for the public welfare. That such a 
call should be made upon me, that such a response has 
been given by me implies that there is something un- 
usual and perilous in the condition of public affairs. 
For many years the people have felt that something 
was wrong with our national affairs; they have seen the 


* Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 1, 1878. 
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government of the United States busying itself in 
making special laws for the benefit of corporations, 
cliques and rings scattered all over the face of the land 
while these general laws, required to be enacted were 
utterly neglected.”” A new .word has come into our 
vocabulary in these days of degeneration. The people 
do not understand exactly what is meant by “defalca- 
tion.” “That,” exclaimed Allen, “is a soft word which 
means in plain English stealing.” 

Then turning his attention to Senator Morton, Allen 
. delivered a sarcastic and scurrilous attack on the former. 
“Morton must needs talk about old age, and that I am 
too decrepit to think and take counsel with my fellow 
countrymen,’ exclaimed the speaker. ‘Well, now, I 
stand here right before you (drawing his manly form up 
to its full height.) I address you in a voice that I don’t 
think Senator Morton’s lungs would enable him to 
do. * * * This very man Morton when he was 
brought before the people’ had not the power to stand 
on his feet before the people. The committee helped 
him up and when they got him up they had to sit him 
in an armed chair and he had to fumble about and to 
hunt up an old manuscript that he had concocted in the 
deep darkness of some midnight and read it there and 
call it a speech. Do I look like a man paralyzed from 
my hips down? There are two kinds of influences which 
wear away human life. One is the silent constant 
wear and tear of time * * * which disorganizes 
all organized things and resolves matter back into its 
pristine condition. There is another kind of influence 
that brings on age and decrepitude. This is a vicious 
early life. There is personal debauchery. There is 
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moral and physical decrepitude which is brought on 
individuals and paralyzes them from the hips down. 
And yet this man comes and talks about my want of 
manly vigor. Why I would not swap bodies with him or 
heads either if he would throw in twenty Colfaxes to 
boot!’”** 

Here spoke the Allen of the Jacksonian era. The 
attack was not uncalled for but it was brutal in its de- 
livery. Allen was back upon the stump and campaign- 
ing as he had done as a youth. Then he had aroused 
the people by his extravagant statements; and now at 
the age of seventy, he found the same methods effective 
upon his hearers. “Your efforts are regarded as a 
decided success,’ wrote James J. Faran, editor of the 
Enquirer to Allen. “That is the universal opinion so 
far as I have been able to gather it. In matter, in de- 
livery, and in fact that you had neither note nor book 
but spoke extempore, the effort has added much to your 
reputation. The Democrats feel very proud of their 
leaders, while respect for you among your opponents 
has been increased.” *’ Truly Allen was leading the 
party back to the old Jacksonian days; and even though 
the Commercial characterized the speech as a “blow be- 
low the belt’”** the Jacksonian method of campaigning 
seemed more effective in rousing the people than the 
methods employed by the Democrats in recent years. 
Allen’s reiteration of the fact that “I am an honest man” 
and “‘tell the people the truth” and his terrific personal - 
assaults on his opponents, aided as they were by the 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 3, 1873. 


*Faran to Allen, Oct. 3, 1873, Allen MSS., Vol. XVII. The Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer also applauded the speech. aos 


“Commercial, Oct. 3, 1878. 
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economic distress, soon struck alarm within the enemies 
quarters. ) 7 é 

It was left to Thurman, however, to touch upon 
some of the vital issues of the campaign. Naturally 
the financial stringency had affected most heavily the 
laboring class; and the causes and cures for the dis- 
tress were the prominent questions of the hour. Pendle- 
ton had even before this raised the Greenback stand- 
ard as the panacea of all ills; and at such a time as 
this, the “Ohio idea” found many advocates in its 
behalf. The Republican party seemed, however, to 
favor a resumption of specie payments; but such 
a proposal was hard to advance in the midst of a panic. 
The Democrats realized that the economic discontent 
was their greatest asset and accordingly the speakers 
began to talk about the currency problem. Thurman 
was to enunciate the views of the leading Democrats on 
this problem. This he did at Cincinnati, on October 9, 
1873. 

“What is it that has produced this financial crash,” 
asked Thurman. “No doubt the general cause that 
has produced it is that we have been living too fast on 
borrowed money; that we have been like the spend- 
thrift heir, who mortgages his estate and spends the 
proceeds of his mortgage in fast and riotous living. 
The balance of trade has been against us for years and 
until the last sixty or ninety days has been steadily in 
favor of Europe; and instead of paying this balance in 
money we have paid them by selling American securities 
in Europe— government bonds, county bonds, city 
bonds for which we could find a market. In other 
words we have been paying our debts by borrowing 
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money to pay them; nay, more than necessary to pay 
them, and embarking the surplus in enterprises that 
could not be remunerative, and in a style of living that 
prudence, economy, and frugality condemn.” As re-. 
gards the proposition “of instantaneous resumption, re- - 
sumption. without delay,” it could not in his judgment 
cure the evil. ‘It is a mistake to suppose that there can 
be no financial distress or crash when specie payments 
are resumed. * * * Now I have been a Democrat 
all my life and therefore have a natural partiality for 
specie currency, a currency convertible into specie. . In- 
deed they used to call me a hard money man. They 
never called me a soft shell on anything; and there. is 
no man in this country more anxious to see a sound 
currency, a sound specie-paying currency; and while I 
believe that the interests of all people, and especially 
the interests of labor, require that there should be specie 
paying currency, and therefore I wish to see specie 
payment*restored, as soon as it can reasonably be re- 
stored, I don’t want to see the attempt made before it 
can be reasonably effected.” * ; 

This was an important and significant speech for | 
Thurman and for the Democrats of Ohio. The party 
seemed to be swinging toward a full acceptance of the 
Greenback idea and although Allen did not touch on: 
the panic except to berate the Republican party as a 
source of trouble the party managers appreciated the 
hold cheap money had upon the populace. Thurman’s 
speech sounded a note of warning to the politicians 
against the dangers of such demagoguery while it al- 
layed any feeling of nervousness among the conservative 


- "Cincinnati Enquirer, Oct. 9, 1873. 
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Plurality Map of 1873. 

Total Vote— Republican, 213,837. 
Democrat, 214,654. 

Shaded — Democratic — 42 counties. 
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classes both in Ohio and throughout the nation that all 
Ohio Democrats were not blind devotees of the “Ohio, 
Idea.” 3 


The campaign was a lively one. The personal note 
as evinced by Allen’s assault on Morton was frequently 
sounded throughout the contest. Allen’s war record as 
well as that of his whole party was assailed with vehe- 
-mence. Noyes was accused of individual corruption 
and was portrayed as a typical example of a corrupt 
organization. Against the two regular parties the in- 
dependents fulminated with equal volume. But it was 
noticeable that the Republican adherents were luke 
warm; and that the independents drew largely from the 
administration party. For the first time since the Val- 
landigham campaign of 1863 the Democratic party as 
a whole seemed aroused. ‘Rise up William Allen” 
was a staunch Democrat running on a straight Demo- 
cratic platform.” The panic coming as it did in the 
midst of the campaign played into the hands of the 
Democratic party. When the vote was taken it was 
found that Allen had secured 214,654; Noyes, 213,837; 
and Isaac Collins, 10,109." Allen’s majority was 817 
and although the Republicans carried all the state 
officers except Governor the Democrats had a majority 
in each branch of the Legislature. Thurman’s return 
to the Senate was secured; and for the first time since 
the Civil War the Democrats had elected a Governor of 
the State. 





2 Comments on election in Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 17, 23, 25, 26, 
October 12, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, July 19, 25, 1873; Cincinnati 
Gazette, Aug. 8, 1878. The files of these papers for the months from 
August to November are filled with election items. 

% Official vote in House Journal (Columbus, 1874), p. 22; Appleton’s 
Annual Encyclopedia, 1873, p. 611. 
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Thurman’s political sagacity had been vindicated. 
Allen had been elected Governor as a result of the wide- 
spread disgust and dissatisfaction with the Republican 
party. The people were in no mood to honor with con- 
tinued trust and confidence those who had abused high 
official responsibilities. Ohio and the nation had deter- 
mined to rebuke the party in power for prodigal expen- 
diture of public money, its disregard of law, its assump- 
tion of undelegated powers, its practice of absenteeism 
and neglect of official duty, its Credit Mobilier trans- 
actions, its railway bubbles, and its corporate projects. 
The great state of New York which gave Grant a major- 
- ity of 53,000 in 1872 elected Democratic state officials; 
Virginia which went Republican by 2,000 in 1872 now 
gave 20,000 against them. Democratic governors were 
elected in Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin.” Within the 
short space of twelve months a political revolution had 
taken place. Thurman had sensed the rising tide of 
popular opposition and had stood out in Ohio for a 
straight Democratic ticket. The election had verified 
his forecasts and as the smoke of battle cleared away, 
Allen and Thurman in Ohio represented the long hoped 
for revival of the Democratic party. Straightway both 
Allen.and Thurman were mentioned as available Demo- 
cratic timber for 1876; and once more Allen saw in the 
distance the possibility-of reaching the highest office in 
the land. The financial distress had aided materially in 
his election; a successful term in office might assure his 

” On significance of Ohio and other elections cf. Cincinnati Enquirer, 


Nov. 7, 1873; Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 8, 1873; Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette, Oct. 21, 1873; Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 8 1873. ie 
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selection in 1876. But this entailed shrewd handling of 
the currency problems; and the effort to find a satisfac- ) 
tory solution of this problem was to have added signifi- 
cance to the national Democratic party and to the per- 
‘sonal relations of Allen and his nephew. Under such 
circumstances, followed by the plaudits of his numerous 
followers, Allen entered upon his governorship. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE OHIO “RAG BABY” CAMPAIGN OF 1875 


The inaugural address of Governor Allen was brief, 
forceful and in excellent taste. “At the opening of your 
session, my predecessor, in his annual message, sub- 
mitted to you a general statement of the condition of 
the several executive departments of the government. 
He likewise made such suggestions as seemed to him 
necessary and proper.” Courtesy and the desire to 
obviate any unnecessary conflict with the legislature, 
caused Allen therefore to abstain from any specific 
recommendations. “If at any time during your ses- 
sion the public interest should in my judgment require 
me to do so, I will submit to you some additional sug- 
gestions in the favor of a special message.’ Beyond 
this the Governor did not go except to make two gen- 
eral recommendations for the consideration of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature. The first was in substance 
that the Legislature do little and do that quickly in 
view of the Constitutional Convention which was then 
in session. Until this convention had completed its 
task it was unwise to enact new statutes which might ~ 
be contrary to the findings of the convention. The 
second was that it reduce the public expenditures and the 
public tasks. The leading events of the past few months 
were reviewed and attention was called to the prevail- 
ing distress and need for remedial legislation. “Yet 
it cannot be done,” stated the Governor, “without at 
the same time reducing the expenditures of the state 

(208) 
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government down to the very last dollar compatible 
with the maintenance of the public credit of the state, 
and the efficient working of the state government, under 
the ever present sense of necessary economy. I do not 
mean that vague and mere verbal economy which public 
men are so ready to profess without regard to public 
expenditures. I mean that earnest and inexorable 
economy which proclaims its existence by accomplished 
facts.” Then in one of those striking sentences which 
at times Allen was so apt to utter and which had so 
often helped explain his attitude on a different sub- 
ject he announced the keynote of his administration: 
“In the prodigality of the past, you will find abundant 
reason for frugality in the future.” * 

The message was received with exclamations of 
joy by the Democrats.’- This did not sound like the vapid - 
utterances of a decrepit old man out of touch with the 
necessities of the day. Rather it portended the begin- 
ning of a new era in the administration of the state. 
What if Allen should give the people an efficient ad- 
ministration, based on frugality, thought the Republi- 
cans? With the nation in the throes of an economic 
crisis, with the federal government daily becoming more 
involved in the scandals surrounding Grant’s second 
term, and the people already restless, there might be 
a Democratic tidal wave. There was no doubt that the 
Governor took his office seriously. He usually rose-at 
seven, and by eight o’clock was to be seen with his 
family at the breakfast table. Breakfast over he re- 
ceived visitors at his rooms for an hour. At half past 
nine he went to the executive offices where he devoted 


1 Ohio Executive Documents, 1873, Pt. I, pp. 415, 416. 
* Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 13, 74, 
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himself to his tasks. No official document received his 
signature until he had thoroughly acquainted himself 
with its contents; and no document requiring his signa- 
ture was laid over for a single day. At twelve o'clock 
he returned to the hotel and by two he was back at his 
desk where he remained until the closing hour of four. 
The rest of the day and evening he spent in his room at 
the hotel, always retiring by eleven o’clock. His health 
improved and he seemed to enjoy his work.’ Instead of 
breaking under.the strain of responsibility the Governor 
throve and grew strong. -Here was an unlooked-for 
situation. If his term of service should be a success 
it would stand out in marked contrast to the rest of the 
country. Already there were rumors of his possibility 
of being the Democratic nominee in 1876; and if Ohio 
could succeed under Democratic control why could not 
the nation. . 

The December message of 1874 gave proof of the 
careful scrutiny given by the governor to all affairs of 
the state. “I have given personal attention to the work- 
ing of the penal, reformatory and benevolent institu- 
tions of the state, having visited them since the close 
of the last session,’ wrote the chief executive. “The 
reorganizing act of last session has been productive of 
good results. Especially is this true respecting the 
Ohio Penitentiary and the Central Ohio Hospital for 
the Insane. The Penitentiary has been managed with 
ability and financial success.” Its report showed that 
it had netted the state during the year over and above 
the salaries of officers and expenses of maintenance, 
the sum of $23,425.59: and over all expenses, including 


*TIbid., Jan. 22, 1874. 
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the manufacture of gas for the state buildings, repairs, 
etc., the sum of $7,412.02.* 


Moreover, the Legislature did reduce taxation, re- 
duce expenditures, re-establish the Sinking Fund, re- 
duce the pay of the county officers and make reforms in 
the administration of justice. In the two years from 
1872 to 1874 the Republicans appropriated $4,905,- 
223.00 for the state expenses; in the two years, 1874 
and 1875 the Democrats appropriated $4,407,739.00. 
In 1874 the Republican auditor estimated the expenses 
at $2,618,090; the Democrats appropriated $2,215,953.59 
thus saving on the Republican estimate $402,136.41. 
In 1873 the Republicans fixed the rate of taxation at 
three mills and five tenths. In 1874 the Democrats re- 
duced it to three mills and two tenths, thus reducing the 
amount collected $474,000; and in 1875 they reduced 
the levy to three mills and one tenth, thereby reducing 
the amount collected $632,000, ‘“‘a saving to the people 
of the state of one million one hundred and six thousand 
dollars.” The expenses of the Legislature were more 
than twenty thousand less than in former years and the 
expenses of every county administration were largely 
curtailed.” 


*Ohio Executive Documents, 1874, Pt. I, pp. 3-12. The New York 
Times complimented Allen on his message; and Faran wrote the Gov- 
ernor that it was the most adroit message he ever read. “It is adroit 
because it is so clear, direct and simple.” Faran to Allen, Dec. 6, 1874. 
Allen MSS., Vol. 18. 

-® These statistics were drawn from the speech of Pendleton’s in 1875 
found in a Scrap Book of Senator Allen G. Thurman loaned to the 
author-by the Senator’s son. This Scrap Book contains clippings gath- 
ered by the Senator. The Scrap Book proved especially valuable for this 
chapter not only for the clippings but (from internal, evidence) it gave 
light on Thurman’s stand on the Greenback question in 1875 which will 
be related farther on. A: good summary of Allen’s administration which 
verifies the statistics given above can be found in Appleton’s Annual 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 14, pp. 664; Vol. 15, p. 605. 
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There was also general approval in the matter of 
Allen’s appointments. None of these received such 
hearty commendation as that of the Inspector of Mines, 
Mr. Andrew Roy. This subject had attracted a great 
deal of comment throughout the state since the fall of 
1871, when one hundred and nine men had perished in 
the Avondale mine in the anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania for the want of a second outlet to the mine. 
Meetings had been held in Ohio and signed petitions 
had been presented to the Legislature praying for the 
enactment of a law to regulate and ventilate mines and 
providing for the official supervision of the mines by 
the state. The petitions had been presented to the 
Senate by Senator Woodworth of Mahoning County 
and had been referred to a select committee of seven. 
senators from the mining districts of the state. This 
committee authorized Senator Daugherty to prepare a 
bill on the subject. Senator Daugherty’s bill provided 
for the appointment of two state inspectors and for the 
division of the state into districts. Six of the seven sen- 
ators had recommended the passage of the bill; but it 
met with such persistent opposition from the operators 
of the mines (‘“‘who regarded it as an unnecessary and 
unwarranted species of legislation’) that the project 
had to be dropped. Senator Woodworth thereupon had 
introduced a joint resolution in the senate “authorizing 
the Governor to appoint a commission of three compe- 
tent persons, one or more of whom should be practical 
miners, to inspect the leading coal mines of the state as 
to ventilation, means of ingress and egress, and as to 
all other matters affecting the lives and health of miners, 
and also to inquire into the causes of strikes, and report 
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to the Governor for the use of the Legislature the facts 
found in the premises.” Accordingly Governor Hayes 
had appointed Messrs. Charles Reemelin of Cincinnati, 
B. F. Skinner of Pomeroy, and Andrew Roy members 
of this board. At the end of four months the committee 
laid their report before the Legislature. Senator Jones 
of Trumbull County, Chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, then introduced a bill for the ventila- 
tion and inspection of mines, which, although it passed 
the Senate by a unanimous vote, failed in the House to 
secure a constitutional majority; and a substitute, by 
Mr. Conrad of Portage County, was made a law. This 
substitute included all the provisions of the Senate Bill 
except as to official supervision of the mines by the state. 
“As it failed to provide for inspection its precepts and 
‘provisions were disregarded by nearly every mine 
owner in the state.” Governor Noyes, accordingly, had 
called attention to its defects and had urged the Legisla- 
ture to amend its provisions. He failed to accomplish 
his object; but during the early part of the last session 
of the Legislature two bills were introduced in the House 
of Representatives for the inspection of mines; and 
after some difficulty were passed. By December, 1874, 
Mr. Andrew Roy, the inspector, could report that he had 
personally inspected “upwards of two hundred mines, 
many of them twice, and in a few cases, three times.’”® 
In the Governor’s message Allen mentioned the good 
effects of the law under the direction of a practical 
miner and suggested that the Legislature “follow up its 
recent action by such further legislation as may be 


© Ohio Executive Documents, 1874, Pt. II, pp. 793-796 ; 
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necessary to the accomplishment of the beneficial ob- 
jects sought to be obtained.’”’ 

Allen did not hesitate, furthermore, to enforce the 
laws on the statute books whenever disorders threatened 
the public peace. Twice during the year of 1874 diffi- 
culties had occurred which had necessitated prompt ac- 
tion. The first of these occurred in the latter part of 
December, 1873, and had grown out of a misunder- 
standing of the railroad authorities and a portion of 
their employees. The Governor ordered the Herman 
Guards under the command of Captain Bernard Miller 
to proceed from Steubenville to Dennison in Tuscara- 
was County and to act under the direction of the civil 
authorities at that place “in preserving property and 
maintaining order.” At the same time the Covington 
Guards, under command of Captain J. C. Ullery were 
summoned by the sheriff of Miami County to aid the 
civil authorities in preventing the disturbances at Brad- 
ford Station. “The companies were prompt and im- 
mediate in their response to their calls, and at the points 
where they were ordered, both officers and men won 
the praise and esteem of both the contending Dees and — 
all with whom they came in contact.” 

On the eleventh and twelfth of June, 1874, there 
1 threatened an apparent danger at Nelsonville, 

“growing out of a misunderstanding between the coal 
operators and miners.in the Hocking Valley coal re- 
gion.” The Sill Guards of Chillicothe, under the com=- 
mand of Captain W. W. Howe, and the Lytle Guards, 
Company B, of the First Battalion, under the command 
of Captain J. A. Johnson were ordered to prepare to 


"Ohio Executive Documents, 1873, Pt. I, pp. 415, 416. 
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proceed to Nelsonville. Later the Athenian Guards at 
Athens, under command of Captain J. B. Allen were 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness. But as the 
threatened troubles were quieted by the civil authorities 
no troops were sent to the district.* 

The administration did not try to infringe either on 
the rights of property or on the precincts of the local 
authorities. Regulation rather than coercion was the 
aim of Allen in dealing with big business; while strict 
adherence to the law was the guiding motive in all local 
disputes. The Governor demonstrated his former 
principles in his statements on the railroad problem — 
then one of the leading questions of the age. “Railroads 
are not only of great utility but have become a necessity 
to the country. They should not be hampered by vin- 
dictive and vexatious legislation; but, as the servants 
of the people, enjoying peculiar franchises they should 
be held strictly amenable to judicious legislation that 
will prevent them from becoming the masters of the 
people. Their rights should be fully protected by law, 
and the rights of the people should be protected against 
such encroachments as tend to make them the victims of 
monopoly.”® In his last annual message he spoke of 
the excessive legislation, “with which former General 
Assemblies have bewildered the people;’’ and advanced 
this sage advice: “Statutes should be allowed to stand 
until they are tested, and slight imperfections are bet- 
ter borne than the utter chaos and uncertainty into 
which the public mind is thrown by the constant chang- 
ing of the laws. A little law well understood and strict- 
ly executed will better subserve the public good than 


® Ohio Executive Documents, 1874, Pt. I, pp. 384, 335. 
* Ibid. pp. 3-12. 
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tomes of statutes which have been amended beyond the 
comprehension of the people.” 

Small wonder, as the Republicans watched the ad- 
vance of the administration along conservative, efficient 
lines, that they grew alarmed at the political situation. 
No fault could be found with the Governor’s messages. 
In them he adhered strictly to state affairs. No refer- 

ences were made to national matters or to the political 
situation within the state or in the nation at large. His 
recommendations were safe, sound and conservative; 
and related wholly to matters which the legislature 
could be called upon to act. His insistence upon econ- 
omy, low taxes, the payment of honest taxes, and against 
extravagance in all forms gained him the respect of his 
fellow citizens. His administration began to attract na- 
tional attention. Daily he seemed to grow in favor 
with his constituents and particularly with his party. 
Nevertheless in the midst of this seeming success, there 
began to appear the gathering clouds of a coming storm. 
If Allen could have devoted himself entirely to admin- 
istrative tasks perhaps he might have had a promising 
future before him. But even while he acted the stage. 
was being prepared for his ultimate destruction. The 
panic of 1873 had destroyed the economic structure of 
the land. New problems confronted the parties; and 
the most important of these was the relief from the 
economic distress. With the hard times of 1873, the cry 
of cheap money as a panacea of all ills arose in the West; 
and in the handling of this problem and the effect it had 
on the party situation lay the germs of the final over- 
throw of “Rise up William Allen.” 


* Ohio Executive Documents, 1875, Pt. I, pp. 3-10. 
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The hard times following the panic of 1873 ad- 
vanced the belief that the nation did not have enough 
money. The West and South, always the debtor sec- 
tions, demanded inflation; the East, as the creditor sec- 
tion urged the resumption of the specie payment. Any 
one conversant with the political situation could see 
that the next contest would involve the financial pro- 
grams of the respective parties. The party that could 
most easily afford this relief would become the dominant 
one throughout the land. The issues of the war had 
placed the Democratic party at a disadvantage. Now 
was the time to shift to a new position and fight the - 
contest on somewhat equal grounds. As early as 1868 
Pendleton had raised the greenback standard as the 
rallying flag of the Democratic hosts. But Grant’s war 
record could not then be overcome. In the midst of the 
present panic stringency, however, with the evidences 
of corruption each day becoming more evident and the 
discontent spreading within the Republican Party as 
regarding the Southern policy, the Democrats wel- 
comed the greenback craze as a life preserver. 

The plea of the inflationist was that, with a paper» 
currency for home uses, gold, the world’s currency, 
could be spared to purchase capital abroad. But they 
neglected to consider two facts which entered materially 
into the argument; first, the working of Gresham’s 
economic law that bad currency drives out good cur- 
rency; hence the more paper the nation had the less 
gold it would have and consequently fewer means of 
purchasing real capital; and second, that wherever the 
legal tender fluctuated in value, every man would try 
to pay with it when it was at its lowest value and get it 
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back when it was at its highest value. As the New 
York World, never understanding the western point of 
view but thoroughly conversant with economic laws: 
asked: “What do the Western farmers grow corn and 
pork for? Not for money but for what money will buy. 
If they could barter their corn and pork for groceries 
and dry goods directly, they would get value in full. 
If they could exchange their corn and pork for gold, or 
its equivalent (which a currency redeemable in gold 
would be) they would be able to buy value in full. But 
they must first. take the gold price for corn and pork 
in greenbacks, thus submitting to a discount on the 
value of their sales; and with this depreciated cur- 
rency they must buy their groceries and dry goods, thus 
losing again in the act of exchange. But this is not all. 
The farmer must produce his corn and pork, and sell it, 
to live; the merchant will not sell his groceries unless 
he makes a profit. To be sure that he does so, he makes 
the former pay him an additional premium in profit on 
his goods as a warranty that political demagogues by 
touching the sensitive nerve of public credit, either with 
actual inflation or the threat of it, will not further depre-. 
ciate the value of the greenback credit currency as rep- 
resented in the terms of a world’s cash currency.” * 
The force of these arguments was lost on the © 
Western farmer intent only on the immediate price of 
his crops; the siren song of the inflationists fell upon 
attentive ears; and’as the cry of the Westerner rose in 
protest to the oppression of the Eastern capitalists, 
William Allen, the new governor, heard and appreciated 
its force. Here was a contest reminiscent of his youth. 


“New York World, July 7, 1875. 
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True he had been a hard money man in the thirties; 
now he was a soft money advocate. What if he had 
said that metallic money was the only standard of 
value? _ Times had changed since then and circum- 
stances molded politics. Clay had shifted on the subject 
of a United States Bank because his state had recon- 
sidered her decision. Why could not Allen do the same 
if Ohio had veered about? How could one call the 
greenback irredeemable currency when it paid all debts, 
public and private, and was legal tender for everything 
one had to buy? The Democrats in the thirties had op- 
posed the “wild cat” state and local bank issues, which 
had nothing behind them but a promise to pay their 
note in specie. They could not oppose the issue of green- 
backs by the government of the United States for the 
same reason, for all real purposes the greenbacks were 
just as much money as coin and just as good as the 
precious metals themselves. Allen as a good Democrat 
of the seventies must be for the greenback! 
But his nephew, Allen G. Thurman could not. see 
the situation in the same light. On March twenty 
fourth, 1874 he rose in the Senate during the discussion 
of the Sherman bill for resumption of specie payments 
to set forth his views on the currency problem. He was 
opposed to the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee; but he did not hesitate to say that he thought 
it infinitely better than inflation. “Never Hote I spoken 
in favor of that inflation of the currency,” declared 
Thurman, “ which, I think, I see full well means that 
there shall never be any resumption at all * * * 
Inflation means precisely demonetizing gold and silver 
in perpetuity, and substituting a currency of irr edeem- 
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able paper, based wholly and entirely upon government 
credit, and depending upon the opinion and the interests 
of the members of Congress and their hopes of popu- 
larity, whether the volume of it shall be larger or smaller. 
That is what inflation means. Sir, I have never said 
‘anything in favor of that. I am too old-fashioned a 
Democrat for that. I cannot give up the convictions 
of a life time, whether they be popular or unpopular.” 

Immediately Thurman’s name was anathematized in 
the West and especially in Ohio. The Cincinnati En- 
quirer, one of the warmest supporters of the Senator, 
turned against him. “The Senator may be perfectly 
consistent in his course,” stated this paper, “but the 
impression strongly prevails that he was an expansion- 
ist and it was that impression which reelected him to 
the Senate... If silence in his case has not been golden, 
it has at least, from a selfish point of view, been highly 
discreet. We accord to him, one course, the strictest 
integrity in the expression of his views; but they are 
not, as he must be aware, those of the people whom he 
ought to represent.” He should have spoken not so 
much for Allen G. Thurman as for the great state of 
Ohio, whose voice has been so thunderingly manifested 
“by the almost unanimous vote of her representatives 
of both -parties in the other house of Congress.” ™ 
“This is a speech which Senator Thurman * * * 
will live to regret. * * .* We are mortified as 
Ohioans, that, while; Morton of Indiana, Logan of 
Illinois, and Ferry of Michigan (Republican) have ex- 
pressed the views of their constituents, Judge Thurman 

* Cong, Record, 43 .Cong., 1 Session, Vol. II, pp. 2393-2398. 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, March 12, 1874. This statement was made 
before Thurman made his speech. It was a warning to the Senator. — 
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should, after long shirking from the issue, at last make 
_his appearance as a champion, not of the West, not of 
Ohio, but of the bankers and bond holders of Wall 
Street. Had they possessed a paid attorney in the 
Senate he would have spoken exactly as Judge Thur- 
man did. It is most unfortunate.”” 


Undismayed by the avalanche and abuse, Thurman 
maintained his position which he declared he had taken 
“after a long and careful study and from a perfect con- - . 
viction of its correctness.” “I knew full well,’ wrote 
Thurman to a friend on April 10, “how easy it would be 
to acquire temporary popularity by joining the infla- 
tionists but I never have done, and I never will do, what 
I know to be wrong in order to acquire unmerited praise. 
Besides I cannot disregard the teachings of that party 
to which I have ever honestly belonged, and which in- 
culcated from the first day of its existence the doctrine 
that irredeemable paper is one of the worst evils with 
which any country can be cursed.” *- On the twentieth 
of April he wrote to the chaplain of the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary in the same vein of thought. “I knew very well 
when I refused to join the inflationists that I subjected 
myself to apprehensions for a time, and also to the shafts 
of malignity. But I will not hold office at the price of 
doing what I know to be wrong. Just as clearly as you 
can prove that three angles of any triangle are equal 
to two right angles can I demonstrate that the infla- . 
tionists are in error. And, notwithstanding any tempo- 
rary prejudice that may be created against me, I have 
an abiding faith that the Democratic party will not 

“Tbid., March 26, 1874. 


% Letter read at the Council of Contractionists, Pike’s Opera House, 
April 14, 1874. Quoted in Cincinnati Enquirer, April 15, 1874. 
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condemn me for being a Democrat; and that men of 
sense will not find fault with me for following the dic- 
tates of reason and the teachings of almost universal 
history.” ** Thurman believed that inflation would 
lead to wild schemes of internal improvements, exces- 
sive taxation, greater centralization of power in the 
federal government, and ultimately repudiation of all 
debts. Not one dollar could be added to the actual 
wealth of the country except by labor. The stamp- 
ing of bits.of paper or the government issuing more 
promises to pay did not create wealth. The nominal 
value of property or labor might be increased by de- 
preciating the currency but the actual value would not 
be enhanced one cent. “The hope of the Democratic 
party lies,” declared Thurman, “in adherence to Dem- 
ocratic principles. Whenever it wanders off after 
strange gods it incurs defeat; and it will ever be so. We 
have better material than we have had for many years 
with which to achieve victory next fall, and if we lose 
the opportunity it will be an abandonment of prin- 
ciple.” " Here was a courageous man unwilling to be | 
stampeded by the immediate cries of the hour; but to 
most Democrats of the West — to such men as Genieral 
Thomas Ewing who by this date had returned to the 
party after the fiasco of the Allen County movement — ~ 
Allen the uncle was a far better leader for the party 
than the “old Roman” who had discovered the recluse 
upon his farm at Chillicothe and had brought him forth 
to lead the Democrats to victory in 1873. 
* Quoted in Cincinnati Enquirer, May 4, 1874. It is interesting, 
however, to recall Thurman’s shift some years later to the greenback 
cause. Cf. McGrane, “Ohio and the Greenback Movement” in Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review, March, 1925. 
* Cincinnati Enquirer, May 28, 1874. 
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When the Democratic state convention met on 
August 26, 1874, to prepare for the fall elections of that 
year Allen, whose administration was demonstrating its” 
efficiency, was the hero of the hour. Called upon to 
address the convention the Governor made a few very 
significant statements. “I am here today simply and 
solely to pay my respects to the great assemblage by my 
personal presence. A speech from me would be out 
of order because you are not assembled for the purpose 
Gio hearme political discussions. *).*:.* Yow: rep- 
resent the sovereignty, universal and complete, of the 
Wemoctacy or .the state.) ~=* ~* I am-here rather 
to be instructed than to instruct you. * * * I only 
express the universal principles which underly its ex- 
istence, that the people are all, the agent is nothing only 
so far as he faithfully and honestly fulfills the will of. 
the people.” Thus spoke the uncle in contrast to the 
nephew. One attempted to lead the people into right 
thinking; the other simply followed in the path of public 
opinion. One stood for the Rousseauean idea of the 
sovereignty of the people; the other stood for the 
Hobbes school of political thought. One represented 
the type of statesman who tries to mold and guide public 
_ thought such as Cleveland; the other, the agent of the 
people such as McKinley. There was no mistaking which © 
type was most popular in the convention. “The Governor 
had hardly taken his seat before an enthusiastic deiegate 
from Cincinnati jumped upon a chair and moved ‘three 
cheers for Governor Allen.’ The convention rose to 
its feet and gave them with a wild hurrah. The Gover- 
nor bowed his acknowledgment. Then another dele- 
gate called for ‘three cheers for the next President’ and 
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the enthusiasm went beyond bounds.” They rose to 
their feet and cheered waving their handkerchiefs and 
- throwing their hats into the air. The Governor again 
rose, bowed profoundly and diplomatically said as he 
resumed his seat, “I will not seek, and. I will not decline 
any duty the people may call upon me to perform.” * 
Once more, William Allen saw the cherished goal within 
sight. Would he be able to seize this phantom of the 
mists or would it again, as it had twice before slip 
beyond his grasp? Henceforth, this was to be the all- 
absorbing problem for William Allen. | 

General Ewing did not allow the enthusiasm to 
wane. In a stirring address he called upon the mem- 
bers “not to flinch nor equivocate, nor listen to the siren 
songs of Wall Street.” They must not ask the national 
banks what they dare do. They must not call on the 
great railroad corporations to dictate the policy of the 
party. They must lay their hands on the heart of the 
masses and learn what they want. ‘We must not ignore 
Wall Street, nor must we ignore the great Mississippi 
Valley, where the American people dwell,” thundered 
the speaker.” The platform therefore demanded the 
payment of one half of the custom duties in legal tender; 
the restriction of national banks to issue paper cur- 
rency; payment of interest on government bonds in ~ 
legal tender; opposition to combination, grants to rail- 
road corporations, abolition of free passes, and the 
establishment of the one term for the President by 
amendment to the constitution. ._The currency plank, 
being the most important one, was drawn with shrewd 
foresight. The Democrats resolved “that a currency 


* Thid., Aug. 27, 1874. 
* Ibid. 
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is indispensable to the welfare of the country, that its 
-volume should be regulated by the necessities of busi- 
ness, and that all laws that interfere with such natural 
regulations are vicious in principle and detrimental in 
their effects. We are in favor of such an increase of 
circulating medium as the business interests of the 
country may from time to time require.” *° The Ohio 
sans-culottes were not yet in full control; but their 
handiwork was plainly evident. 


The Republican convention assembled on September 
2nd; and John Sherman made the keynote speech for 
resumption. The party boldly denounced all forms of 
open or covert repudiation; and declared that justice and 
the public faith alike demanded “that the debt of the 
United States be paid in accordance with the letter and 
. spirit of the laws under which it was created.” * Around 
these two statements the parties fought the contest. To 
the farmer population there was no difficulty in deciding 
between the merits of the two parties. While the Dem- 
ocrats had gained a partial victory in 1873 in electing 
their candidate for governor and a majority in each 
branch of the state legislature, in 1874 they achieved a 
notable victory, electing their whole ticket, including - 
two judges of the supreme court and thirteen out of the 
twenty members of Congress. Their campaign man- 
agers had been successful in using the SoOnOIE distress 
as an argument. for a Democratic regime.” Moreover 
the Democratic success of that year was not confined 
solely to Ohio. In the same year Samuel J. Tilden was 


” Appleton’s Annual Byevcopedia 1874, pp. 667, 668. 
7 Cincinnati. Enquirer, Sept. 3, 1874. 
™Smith, J. P., History of the Republican Party of Ohio, (Chic, - 
1898), Vol. I, p. 33 0. 
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elected Governor of New York; likewise small majorities 
were obtained in Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts and for the first time since 1861 the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed into the control of the Democratic 
party. The financial depression had plainly operated to 
the great advantage of the latter party.” “It means a 
Democratic President in 1876,” exultantly proclaimed 
the Cincinnati Enquirer. “To this brilliant victory the 
country press has largely contributed; also Governor ' 
Allen and George H. Pendleton. But where was Allen 
G. Thurman? Not a single speech did he make.” * 


The elections of 1874 astounded the Republicans. 
If Massachusetts and Ohio went Democratic what might 
not happen? The Republicans of Ohio tried to console 
themselves by declaring that the temperance crusade, 
along with the inflation craze had been the chief factors 
in their disasters. No doubt the temperance wave had 
contributed to the discomfiture of the Republican party. 
This remarkable movement had commenced in the 
closing days of 1873 at Washington Court House. Dio 
Lewis was lecturing at that time on the subject of 
“Woman and Her Influence,’ and on Christmas Eve 
in the course of the lecture had suggested to the women 
that they attempt to suppress the liquor traffic in the 
town. A meeting of women was held the next day in 
the church and a committee of three women, wives of 
prominent clergymen of the place, read an appeal to 
the liquor dealers asking them to abandon the traffic. 
“A committee of sixty women was formed and these 
went with the appeal to the several drinking places, 

® Alexander, De Alva S., Political History of New York, (N. Y., 
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where the appeal was read, hymns sung, and prayers 
offered. On the third day the proprietor of the saloon 
first visited closed up his business and gave the stock 
of liquors to the women who rolled the barrels into the 
streets, staved in the heads, and set fire to the contents. 
Other liquor dealers did the same, until in a few days 
eleven out of thirteen liquor shops of the village were 
closed.” The excitement spread like wildfire through- 
out the state. “Women marched in procession through 
the streets, singing and praying in the saloons where 
admitted.” ** The Republicans, therefore, claimed in 
the fall of 1874 that as many of their partisans were 
abstainers the temperance movement was partly respon- 
sible for their defeats.” The real cause, as they all 
had to acknowledge, was not temperance but the 
greenback. To cope with this problem they immediately 
began to prepare for the gubernatorial election of 1875. 

There were two leading candidates in the Republican 
ranks — Judge Alfonso Taft and ex-Governor Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. Both were excellent men, highly re- 
spected by their fellow citizens. Both had held high 
offices with distinction to themselves— one as judge 
of the Superior Court of Cincinnati, the other as Con- 
gressman and twice governor of the state. No man had 
ever been accorded the distinction of a third term in 


*For an account of the temperance movement consult Appleton’s 
Annual Encyclopedia, 1878, p. 616; in 1874, p. 670, 

*“The ‘Crusade’ and the inflation movement were the chief factors 
in our disaster.” Smith to Sherman, Oct. 22, 1874. Sherman MSS. 
Before the election E. F. Noyes had written Sherman to this effect. 
“Our political affairs are in an uncertain state. The temperance crusade 
is an embarrassing thing; but we hope for a satisfactory solution. The 
Democracy are solid against the temperance movement while it divides 
our party badly. It is hard to deal with it.” Noyes ‘to Sherman, June 
3, 1874, Sherman MSS. Cf. also Smith, The Republican Party in Ohio, 
Vol. I, p. 324. 
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the governorship; and for this and other reasons Hayes 
did not want the nomination. Hayes did not think the 
chances were good for an election; he did not sympathize 
with many of the policies of the party. He hated the 
corruptionists of whom Butler was the leader; he 
doubted the wisdom of the radical policy of the Repub- 
lican party toward the South; he was opposed “to the 
course of General Grant on the third term, the civil serv- 
ice, and the appointment of unfit men on partisan or 
personal ground.’”” He would not hesitate to fight a 
losing battle provided that the cause was “wholly and 
clearly good and important.” But, as he said, he was 
not sure that it was in all respects what it should be. 
Hence he gave no encouragement to his friends in the 
movement on foot to secure him the nomination. As 
early as March 25, however, a large number of the 
politicians of the state meeting at Columbus in con- 
sultation for the coming contest signified their belief that 
Hayes was the only man to lead the party to victory.” 
The great objection to Judge Taft was his position 
on the reading of the Bible in the public schools. In 
1869 an injunction had been issued against the School 
Board of Cincinnati to restrain them from striking out _ 
of the rules governing the public schools the clause 
providing for the reading of the Bible in the opening 
exercises of the schools. The case came before the 
Superior Court; and Judges Storer and Hagan, a 
majority of the court, granted the injunction. Judge 
Taft dissented from this decision on the ground that 
the School Board had the power to strike out this clause; 
and furthermore because “the King James version of 


"Williams, C. R., Life of Rutherford B. Hayes, (Boston, 1914) 
Vol. I, p. 382. 
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the Bible was not accepted by the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation as the true Bible; and because the New Testament ~ 
taught doctrines not believed by the Jewish population.” 
The decision of the lower court was reversed by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio where the stand of Judge Taft 
was sustained.” This case had not been forgotten. In 
the present political crisis it was unwise for the party to 
nominate anyone who might arouse religious antagonism ~ 
inasmuch as the problem of religion had already been 
injected into the campaign by the passage of the Geghan 
Bill of that year.. 

This bill had been presented to the Legislature by 
Mr. Geghan, a Democratic representative from Cincin- 
‘nati, and a Roman Catholic, providing that every inmate 
of a jail or public institution should have such religious 
instruction as he desired and that “ample and equal 
facilities” for religious ministrations should be fur- 
ished to all. While the measure was being considered 
Mr. Geghan wrote a letter to the Enquirer stating that 
it was a “Catholic measure” affecting “Catholics solely” 
because there was unjust discrimination in such institu- 
tions against Roman Catholic clergymen. Mr. Geghan 
declared that the Roman Catholics had a “prior claim 
upon the Democratic party” because two-thirds of it was 
composed of Roman Catholics. The Catholic Tele- 
graph took up the contest and as the bill was passed 
by a strict party vote the Republicans, for political pur- 
poses, proclaimed that the Democratic party had been 
coerced into action.” On the 18th of May, 1875, Faran 


8 This subject is discussed in detail in Shotwell, J. B., A History 
of the Schools of Cincinnati, (Cincinnati, 1902) pp. 442-446; cf. also 
Ae reve, ES T., Centennial History of Cincinnati, (Chicago, 1904), Vol. 

pape. dd9: 

7° Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 1875, p. 605; Harper’s Weekly, 
Sept. 11, 1875, Vol. XIX, p. 734. 
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confidentially informed Allen of the dire results of the 
Geghan bill for the Democratic party. “TI do not think,” 
wrote Faran, “I am easily alarmed politically, having 
long ago gotten over the perturbations natural to the 
unfledged, — yet I must confess to a good deal of un- 
easiness for our success this fall owing to the aggressive 
prominence the Catholic Church seems disposed to give 
itself just now. The Geghan Bill, the letter of Geghan, 
the editorials of the Catholic Telegraph in reference to 
the measure, the conferring of the biretta on Arch- 
bishop McCloskey, and the demonstration here yester- 
day, including the speech of Bishop McQuaid are creat- 
ing a feeling that will give the state to the Republicans 
by an overwhelming majority. As things now look to 
me, we Shall lose this city, and you may judge from that 
how the state is likely to go. This is no sudden or idle 
scare. The mutterings of the storm that is coming (are) 
very audible. I can breathe in the atmosphere about me 
coming defeat. The Republicans are cock sure of suc- 
cess. They * * * say they shall sweep the state 
as with a whirlwind. It will be worse than Know 
Nothing times. Secret societies are being formed, and 
the state will be full of them before fall. And the idea 
that animates them will override all party considerations. 
Democrats will be as numerous in these societies as they 
were in the Know Nothing lodges. * * * The 
claims put forth that the Democratic party owes its suc- 
cess to its Catholic voters, and the charge that few. or 
no native Americans belong to the Democratic party 
are driving our American born into these secret Anti- 
Catholic societies, * * * It is long since I have seen such 
fixedness of determination in opposition to anything, as 
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you may discover by conversing with American born 
Democrats and Republicans, against the pretensions of 
the Catholic Church, * * * Now there is no use 
trying to reason this feeling down.’ The Republicans 
were as confident of sweeping the state as they were of 
the rising sun on the second Tuesday of October. “Re- 
member,” continued Faran, “they are out of meat, and 
this Catholicism is a perfect Godsend to them.’ The 
Catholic priests and Catholic papers were furnishing 
the Republican press and leaders with ammunition 
“with which to overthrow the Democratic party.” “And. 
so, my dear Governor,” concluded the writer, “You are 
to be slaughtered and with you the Democratic party of 
Ohio. * * * Such is our fix—a damned bad one. 
To have the cup of victory dashed from our lips just 
as we were going to taste it, is not a subject for tame . 
contemplation.” There was little hope for the future 
as the Republican party would not nominate Taft “as 
his nomination would shut their mouths in the Catholic 
question.” *° 

So thought the Republican managers. The Dem- 
ocratic party was on the defensive and their opponents 
were indisposed to lose this advantage. When the con- 
vention assembled on June 2, 1875 at Columbus there 
was little doubt who would be selected as candidate. 
Rutherford B. Hayes was nominated by a vote of 396 
to 151 for Taft and on the motion of Charles P. Taft, 
the nomination was made by acclamation.” 
_ The platform was carefully drawn so as to appeal to 


*Faran to Allen, (confidential), May 18, 1875. Allen MSS., Vol. 
XVIII. 

* Cincinnati Enquirer, June 2, 3, 1875; Williams, Life of R. B. Hayes, 
Vol. I, pp. 384, 385; Leonard, Life of Alphonso Taft, pp. 145-149. 
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all phases of political thought. It condemned the third 
term idea while complimenting the Grant administration 
upon its “distinguished success.” It advocated a tariff 
for revenue, “with incidental protection to American 
industry.” But the most important planks were those 
pertaining to finance and religion. “That policy of 


finance should be steadily pursued,” stated the Republi- 


cans, “which, without unnecessary shock to business or 
trade will ultimately equalize the purchasing capacity of 
the coin and paper dollar ;” and. on the religious contro- 
versies they announced their stand for free education, 

the present public school system, “‘the taxation of all for 
- its support and no division of the school fund.” “Under 
our Republican system of Government there should be 
no connection direct or indirect between Church and 
State, and we oppose all legislation in the interests of 
any particular sect. Upon this subject we should not 
fail to profit by the experience of foreign governments, 
where the efforts of the church to control the state con- 
stitute an evil of great magnitude and endanger the 
power and prosperity of the people.” The Republicans 
thereby announced their determination to fight the 
campaign on the wisdom of the greenback as a financial 
policy with the hope of using the Geghan bill against 
their opponents whenever and wherever possible.” | 

With the Republicans already on the offensive it 
behooved the Democrats to bestir themselves. June 
seventeenth the Democrats gathered at Columbus pre- 
pared to enter the fray. The platform was drawn up 
by Messrs. Ewing, Campbell, and MacMahon as a sub 
committee of the larger committee on resolutions; and 


* Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 1875, p. 606. 
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although not unanimously approved by the whole com- 
mittee was adopted by the convention as presented.” 
It denounced “the contraction of the currency hereto- 
fore made by the Republican party, and the further 
contraction proposed by it, with a view to the forced 
resumption of specie payment” as disastrous to the 
“business of the country ;” and demanded “that this cur- 
rency be made and kept equal to the wants of trade leav- 
ing the restoration of legal tender to par with gold to be 
brought about by promoting the industries of the people, 
and not by destroying them.” Likewise it asked “that 
all the national bank circulation be promptly and perma- 
nently retired, and legal tender issued in its place;” and 
that the government should cease to discredit its own 
currency, and “should make it legal tenders receivable 
- for public dues’’ except where forbidden by contract 
obligations. Then it vigorously attacked the Repub- 
lican party for raising a religious controversy. “We 
favor,” stated the platform, “the complete separation 
of church and state; religious independence and absolute 


freedom of opinion, equal and exact justice to all re- 


ligious societies; and pure secular education at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer, without division among or con- 
trol by any sect, directly or indirectly of any portion of 
the public school fund. In view of the admirable pro- 
visions of Our State Constitution upon these subjects 
* * * We denounce the Republican platform as an 
insult to the intelligence of the people of Ohio, and a 


* Cincinnati Enquirer, June 19, 1875. There was a rumor current 
that the platform had been agreed upon by Allen and Washington Mc- 
Lean, in private conference at the Enquirer offices during the preceding 
Sunday. Consult New York Tribune, July 7, 1875, for a communication 


to the editor probably written by a follower of Thurman, containing this | 


account. i 
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base appeal to sectarian prejudices.” Then with a plank 
opposing the passage of the sumptuary laws the conven- 
tion nominated the greenback exponent William Allen 
for Governor with General E. F. Cary, for years a 
leading crusader against the liquor traffic, for lieutenant 
Governor.” 

What would Thurman, the hard money Democrat, 
the nephew of the candidate, the real leader of the party, 
do in the coming campaign? Could he accept the green- 
back and canvass the state in defiance of his better 
instincts? His position was precarious. He wanted 
his party to succeed yet he did not believe in its doctrine 
~as set forth in the state platform. He fully compre- 
hended the effect this platform would have upon the 
Democrats in the East; already he was looking forward 
to the Presidential strife of the next year.” He fully 
realized the necessity of carrying Ohio in the guberna- 
torial contest. If the Democrats were defeated, follow- 
ing their successes of 1874, it would strongly encourage 
the reform element of the Republican party. On the 
other hand a Republican defeat in the state once so 
strongly attached to the Republican standard, would 
not only give great strength to the inflationists’ group 
within the national Democratic party but it might cause 


* Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 1875, p. 607. 


* This can be discerned from the interviews Thurman had already 
given the newspapers. But it is best disclosed in the Thurman Scrap 
Book loaned’ the author by Mr. A. W. Thurman. This book, as. stated 
above, ‘contains clippings from different newspapers on_ the election of 
1875; and it is very significant that many of these clippings mention 
Thurman for the Presidency in 1876. Most of them are from the East 
and all warned Thurman of the need of his coming out against the 
greenback craze if he hoped for the nomination. Evidently the papers 
warning him against such folly made an especial impression upon him 
and caused him to clip these particular notices. 
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such demoralization and disheartenment among the Re- 
publicans.as to make the national contest of 1876 one 
of great peril. Ohio must be carried by the Demo-- 
crats but without alienating the Eastern members of 
the party who feared the radicalism of their western 
brethren. Called upon to explain his interpretation of 
the platform at the close of the convention Thurman 
attempted to steer a careful course between the dangers 
of Scylla and Charybdis. “I have seen error after 
error committed by all political parties,” said the speaker, 
“for it is human to err; but I have found that time 
in the end proves ‘that truth is mighty and will pre- 
vail,’ and that therefore, he who is firmly convinced of 
the soundness of his principles need never despair. I 
say, therefore, to everyone who is dissatisfied with any- 
thing in the platform adopted today, don’t give up the 
ship because of your discontent, however well founded 
it may be. If your views are correct time will vindi- 
cate them; if they are incorrect, they will and ought to 
be discarded; and, in either event the country will be 
the gainer. There is no one plank in the platform that 
constitutes the whole of Democracy, for Democrats 
are not a one idea party. And the circumstances that 
surround us are so momentous, the necessity for a 
change of administration is so transcendent, the question 
what shall be the future of the country and its institu- 
tions is so over shadowing, that it is the duty of every 
Democrat not to suffer his discontent in one particular 
to mar his efforts for the success of the great cause that 
binds us together as a party —the redemption of the 
country from misrule, the restoration of the fraternal 
union, the preservation of the reserved rights of the 
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states, and the people, and the perpetuity of the Repub- 
lic with free institutions.” * 

If Thurman were afraid of the greenback, certainly . 
Allen was not. He thoroughly believed in it, and his 
campaign speeches were a bold challenge to the Repub- 
lican party. Here was a fight remindful of the days of 
Jackson and the Second United States Bank. With a 
vitality that astounded even his closest friends the Gov- 
ernor plunged headlong into the struggle. He harped 
upon his personal honesty, upon his non-partisanship 
in.making appointments, upon his faith in the power 
of the people to rule themselves. He larded his speeches 
with copious quotations from Roman History and from 
incidents of the Jacksonian era; defined in minutia the 
word “defaulter,” and insisted that the people were 
voting not for Allen and Hayes but for principles. 
He asserted the Democratic party stood for honesty and 
efficiency, the Republican party for the reverse. The 
Democrats had nothing to do with stealing. ‘My God,” 
truthfully declared Allen, “they have not had a chance.” 
No Democrats for fifteen years had been permitted to 
approach the public treasury and consequently the whole 
of the stealing had heen upon the other side.*’ At Gal- 
lipolis on July 22, he explained the economic intricacies 
of gold and paper currency. 

“Tn the first place we want to know,” he asked, ‘‘what. 
makes the silver dollar worth one hundred cents. If 
there be a bar of lead, a bar of iron, and a bar of gold 
lying there, as long’as they exist in these bars they are 
not circulating medium. A piece of pig iron is just 
as much money as a piece of gold until public authority 


“ Clipping of entire speech in Thurman’s Scrap Book. 
* Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 17, 1875. 
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has stamped it and said it shall be taken for so much. 
_It is public authority, and that alone, which gives a piece 
of metal its character of money, and makes it circulating 
medium. Now you will observe that none but thé 
government of the United States has this power. The 
state can’t do it, a private man can’t do it. It has got 
to be done by and with the authority of the United 
States. When silver has passed through the mint of 
the government and comes out quarters, and half dol- 
lars, then it becomes money. Suppose that instead of a 
bar of silver or gold the government of the United States 
takes a piece of paper, called a greenback and says that 
this shall be legal tender in receipt and expenditures of 
all government dues and in all transactions of the people. 
Suppose the government to be in good standing and 
sound credit, responsible for its bonds and for its paper. 
This dollar thus spent like a piece of metal is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, equivalent to a silver dollar.” Then 
having elucidated this topic Allen proceeded to annihi- 
late the doctrine of the resumption of the specie pay- 
ment. ‘What do you mean by that question,’ he ex- 
claimed. “Do you mean that all the existing debts of 
the country, thousands of millions of them, all contracted 
upon a basis depreciated fifteen cents on the dollar are 
to be paid on a certain day by a specie bearing stand- 
ard? If you mean that you simply mean an impossibility 
come when specie payments may. I pronounce it an 
absolute, an utter impossibility for such an act to have 
retrospective effect, and to act upon contracts previously 
‘made. That act must have a prospective effect, with 
the simple exception of such obligations as have been 
_ previously understood to be payable in gold, and silver, 
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or its equivalent. All the preexisting contracts must be . 
paid in currency in which they are contracted. Then 
apply the act for specie payments to the debts afterward 
contracted and then the people will know what they are 
about. If the people who have borrowed at the rate 
of eighty-five cents on the dollar are compelled to pay 
one hundred cents it will break up every man in the 
country .... I say to you now, whether I speak 
alone or not, the resumption of specie payments by a 
retrospective act that embraces all existing contracts 
would be an outrage, an infamy, and an absolute impos- 
sibility short of revolution.” ** The speech was re- 
ceived with thunderous applause ty his hearers — most 
of them debtors. 

But while Allen, Cary and William D. Kelley of 
Pennsylvania were touring the state making these ex- 
travagant statements in behalf of the Ohio “Rag 
Baby” ® the Eastern Democrats and the conservative 
Democrats within the state became daily more alarmed. 
They apprehended its effect upon the conservative 
classes and especially upon thrifty Germans of the Cin- 
cinnati district who already distrusted the Democratic 
party with.General Cary, the opponent of lager beer, 
running on a dry platform for the Lieutenant Gov-— 
ernorship. ‘Something must be done before it was too 
late; and the only man who could save the party and 
counteract Allen’s fallacies was the “old Roman” — 
Allen G. Thurman. All eyes were turned toward the 
nephew. It was apparent to all that the uncle con- 


8 Cincinnati Enquirer, July 22, 1875. 


* This name was applied to the greenback in a speech of Allen at 
Toledo, Sept. 19, 1875. Cf. Toledo Commercial, Sept. 28, 1875; Cincin- 
nati Commercial, Sept. 20, 1875. 
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ceived himself the chosen spokesman of the party. The 
‘more he was applauded the more verbose, the more 
extravagant became his utterances. He began to think 
about the Presidential nomination which many of his 
friends told. him was within his reach provided he 
carried the state elections. But the nephew also had 
visions of such a prize. Yet no Ohioan could ever 
hope for the nomination without eastern votes; nor 
could the Democratic party achieve success in 1876 
unless it freed itself from the tainted greenbackism. 
Thurman, therefore, determined to explain in full his 
own position and at the same time save the state of 
Ohio for the Democratic party without antagonizing 
the East — for both Republicans and Democratic .con- 
servatives were resolved on specie payments. Fully 
realizing the situation Thurman wrote at length to his 
son-in-law ex-Governor McCormick of Arkansas set- 
ting forth his ideas. “I make my first speech the eve- 
ning of the thirty-first of July at Mansfield. I shall not 
abate one jot or tittle of my hard money doctrine. Cer- 
tain Democratic papers in the East, in the interest of 
certain candidates for the Presidency and certain inde- 
pendent papers, whose vocation it is to crack the skulls 
of political leaders of the two great parties — are cry- 
ing aloud that ‘Thurman is dead’ — and harping about 
his ‘want of moral courage’ etc... . Whether I am 
dead time will tell—and as to moral courage I would 
like my critics to point out the public man of this 
day who has stood by his principles without regard to 
personal consequences better than I have. Everybody 
here knows that I did all that man could do to prevent 
the adoption of the financial plank in the Ohio plat- 
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form, but for reasons beyond my control and which I 
have no time to tell I was defeated. But everybody 
here knows that I do not accept or stand upon this 
financial platform nor does anyone in Ohio expect me 
to take back one word I have ever uttered on the cur- . 
rency question.” *° . 

The Mansfield speech was, however, disappointing. 
It did not carry out Thurman’s threat to his son-in-law. 
He simply attempted to show how the Ohio platform 
did not oppose resumption or stand for inflation while 
pleading for a Democratic victory in order to keep the 
radical Republicans out of office. One looked in vain 
in the platform “for a direct expression in favor of 
irredeemability or a direct assertion that gold or silver 
should be demonetized,” declared Thurman. “It advo- 
cated the substitution of greenbacks for national bank 
notes but it nowhere says that the greenback should 


“Thurman to McCormick, July 7, 1875. Thurman Letter Book 
loaned the author by Mr. A. W. Thurman. The letter book contains 
copies of Thurman’s private correspondence; and together with the Scrap 
Book was an important source for this chapter. 

Blaine describes Thurman as follows: “His rank in the Senate was. 
established from the day the took his seat, and was never lowered during 
the period of his service. He was an admirably disciplined debater, was ~ 
fair in his method of«statement, logical in his argument, honest in his 
conclusions. He had no tricks in discussion, no catch phrases to secure 
attention, but was always direct and manly. His mind was not preoccu- 
pied and engrossed with political contests or with affairs of state. He 
had natural and cultivated tastes outside of those fields: He was a dis- 
criminating reader, and enjoyed not only serious books, but inclined also 
to the lighter indulgence of romance and poetry. He was especially fond 
of the best French writers. He loved Moliere and Racine, and could 
quote with rare enjoyment the humorous scenes depicted by Balzac. - He 
took pleasure in the drama, and was devoted to music. In Washington 
he could usually ‘be found in the best seat of the theatre when a good 
play was to be presented) or an opera was to be given. These tastes illus- 
trate the genial side of his nature, and were a fitting compliment to the 
stronger and sterner elements of the man. His retirement from the 
Senate was a serious loss to his party—a loss indeed to the body. He 
left behind him pleasant memories, and carried with him the respect of 
all with whom he had been associated during his twelve years of hon- 
orable service.” Blaine, J. G., Twenty Years of Congress, (Norwich, 
1886)' Vol. II, p. 442: 
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be irredeemable. On the contrary it contemplates that 
they shall be brought to par with gold. . . . And 
then, as to inflation the platform does not expressly 
demand more currency. It denounces contraction but 
it does not say in plain words give us inflation. ... . 
The platform has been construed to mean more than 
is expressed in it, and more than was meant, as I be- 
lieve, by those who framed it. In saying this I do not 
lose sight of the interpretation placed upon it by some 
of its friends.” But “the truth is there is a wide 
diversity of opinion among the people of all parties 
upon this subject. There are Democratic hard money 
men-and Democratic paper money men; Republican 
hard money men and Republican paper money -men; 
Democratic resumptionists and Democratic inflationists 
and Republican resumptionists and Republican infla- 
tionists. The question is not strictly a party question. 
Honest men of all parties may be found on its opposite 
sides and so it ever has been after, every great panic. 
* * * No man has firmer convictions on this subject 
than I have . . . I stand by them whatever may be 
my political fate; but I do not assume to be infallible 
and ruthlessly condemn men as sincere as I am who 
entertain a different opinion. Much less can I sanction 
a disruption of the Democratic party because in a single 
state it has so happened that a convention chosen to 
“nominate state officers only— officers who will have 
no jurisdiction over the currency question — has upon 
this question adopted a platform that my judgment 
does not approve. * * * The currency question so far 
as legislation can affect it rests with Congress. * * * 
It is a national and not a mere state concern. * * * And 
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the drafting of a national party platform upon it to be 
submitted to the people is the office of a national con- 
vention representing the party and all the states. Such 
a convention of our party will meet next year, and its 
deliberations, we may fairly presume, will reflect the 
opinion and manifest the will of the entire Democracy 
of the Republic.” * 

Notwithstanding the sophistry of Thurman’s speech 
the attempt to nullify the evil effects of the greenback 
plank was futile. It divided rather than consolidated 
the party rank. To Allen, Thurman’s speech was that 
of a lawyer pleading his case —not that of a states- - 
man. To the Enquirer, Thurman had tried to talk to 
both side of the Alleghanies at once; and the feat was 
impossible. To Harper’s Weekly it was in no sense an 
able speech; it was only a desperate effort to furnish 
some pretext for excuse to those who believed that 
inflation was both dishonest and disastrous in order to 
support a party which declared for inflation. From all 
sides Thurman was criticised. He had not satisfied the 
Republicans who had hoped for his pronounced hostility 
to the Democratic platform; he had not satisfied the 
Democrats of Ohio who had expected him to pronounce 
in its favor; and he had not convinced the Democrats 

“Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 2, 1875. The Democratic platform 
stated: 8. “That the contraction of the currency heretofore made by the 
Republican party, and the further contraction proposed by it, with a view 
to the forced resumption of specie payment, has already brought disaster 
to the business of the country, and threatens general bankruptcy. We 
demand that this policy be abandoned and that the volume of currency 
be made and kept equal to the wants of trade, leaving the restoration of 
legal tenders to par, gold, to be brought about by promoting the indus- 
tries of the people and not by destroying them.” 10. “That the public 
interest demands the Government should cease to discredit its own cur- 
rency, and should make it legal tenders receivable for all- public dues, 
except where respect for the obligations of contracts requires payment 


in coin; and that we favor the payment of at least. one-half of the customs 
in legal tender.’”” McPherson, op. cit., 1876, p. 228. 
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of the East of his fidelity. Certainly he had not spoken 

with advantage to himself if he had so planned to do. 
His speech was another lamentable proof of the polit~ 
ical demoralization of the times. ” 

-With dissension in the Democratic ranks, the Re- 
publicans-put forth renewed efforts. The chief Repub- 
lican leaders, excepting Morton of 1873 fame, were 
summoned to the battle. Taft came out valiantly for 
Hayes and in a strong speech attacked the Geghan 
law, “ Hayes campaigned the state in a quiet but 
forceful manner in marked contrast to the actions of 
Governor Allen. In striking phrases he elaborated on 
the disastrous effects of an irredeemable currency. 
The proposition of the Democrats “was the violation of 
the national faith and the destruction of national 
credit.” “The government has no warrant of law,” 
again and again reiterated Hayes, “to issue money that | 
is not convertible into coin which is the money of the 
world.” ““ The eastern newspapers, Democratic as 
well as Republican, demanded Allen’s defeat.** All 
realized the fight was not won, however, until it was 
over; and to take no chances Carl Schurz was urged by 
C. F. Adams and Murat Halstead to turn his attention 
to the German vote of the Cincinnati district. “En- 
closed find a note from Halstead of some interest,” 
wrote Adams to Schurz on July 31. “Its views seemed 
to me crisp and sound. Allen’s election will be our 
(Liberal) destruction. * * * His success would ren- 
- #For criticism of Thurman’s speech cf. Harper’s Weekly, Aug. 21, 
1875; Scioto Gazette, Aug. 25, 1875; Cincinnati Enquirer, Aug. 20, 1875; 
Cincinnati Commercial, Aug. 20, 1875. 

“Leonard, Life of Alphonso Taft, pp. 145, 149. 

“Williams, Life of R. B. Hayes, Vol. I, pp. 404, 405. : 

*New York Tribune, July 7, 1875; New York Graphic, quoted in 


Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 21, 1875; and numerous clippings from 
Eastern newspapers in Thurman’s Scrap Book. 
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der us contemptible. If we don’t kill him he will kill us. 
‘The weapon with which to kill him is the German vote, 
and you are its holder. You must come back in time 
to strike in just at the close with all the freshness and 
prestige of your recent German reception. * * * I 
hope therefore you will feel disposed to sacrifice much 
that you may go in and smash ‘old Bill Allen’.” “ 
Schurz determined to do this; and at the Cincinnati 
Turner Hall on September 27, 1875 he expatiated on 
the evils of.inflation and the absurdities of Allen’s state- 
ments. He showed how inflation would raise prices, 
thereby adroitly appealing to the thriftiness of his 
hearers. He quoted Allen’s definition of money given 
by the jatter at Mansfield. “To be money,” Allen had 
said, “it must circulate as a medium for carrying on 
the exchange of the country.” But money in the bank 
was no money at all for business. purposes for it was 
in the bank. “The great leader of the Democratic 
party in Ohio,” exclaimed Schurz, “does not know yet 
that in this civilized country that only about seven per- 
cent of the business transactions are accompanied by 
an actual transfer and delivery of currency from hand 
to hand and that fully ninety-three percent of these 
transactions are effected by the transfer of bank 
accounts through checks, notes and bills of exchange. 
He does not know that ninety-three percent of the circu- 
lation of money in this country is effected through those 
“ery banks which he likens to the bottom of the Pacific 
ocean. He does not know yet that in the progress 
of civilization we have passed from that ancient period 
of barbarism when a business man carried his treasure 


“ Bancroft, F., Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, (N. Ye 1913) Vol. 3, pp. 156, 157. 
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in his wallet and his counting room in his hat.” ” 
Therefore, if Allen could not define money how could 
they be sure he was right about the stamping of paper 
as legal tender notes? The-speech had a great effect 
upon the listening Germans as the resulting election 
was to disclose. When the vote was counted on the 
eighteenth of October Hayes received 297,817 to 
292,273 for Allen. The chairman of the Republican 
State Committee formally ascribed to Schurz much .of 
the credit for the victory but all realized the other con- 
tributing causes were Thurman’s Mansfield speech, the 
bad effects of the Gegham bill, and the opposition to 
Cary on the ticket. * 

On the night of the election a reporter on the Com- 
mercial interviewed Allen. He refused to discuss the 
election and merely stated that he was fully satisfied 
with the verdict of the people; and congratulated the 
Republican party on its electing so able a man as Gen- 
eral Hayes. The slogan of the campaign had been 
“Smash Bill Allen.” On the night of the eighteenth 
this seemed a truism. But Allen was to show the poli- 
ticians that he had wonderful recuperating powers. 
The national campaign would come next year; and if 
the national party wanted a greenbacker why not Allen? 
At the close of one campaign Allen began to prepare for 
another. The next, however, was to be his last political 
contest. The old Jacksonian Democrat had about run 
his race. 

# Cincinnati Commercial, Sept. 28, 1875. ‘ 

For votes cf. Appleton’s Annual Encyclopedia, 1875, p. 607. For 
a good description of the power and position of the Germans in 1875 cf, 
Cincinnati Commercial, Aug. 5, 1875. For the work of Schurz in the 
campaign cf. Bancroft, F., and Dunning, W. A., Reminiscences of Carl 


Schurz, (N. Y., 1908) Vol. 3, pp. 863-869; Bancroft, Speeches, Corre- 
spondences and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, Vol. 3, pp. 915, 216. 


CH Ai riiikgoe 


ALLEN THE MAN: ELECTION OF 1876: THE LAST YEARS 


In January of 1876 Allen again retired to private 
life. After two years of active public service he re- — 
turned to his old home at Fruit Hill, Chillicothe. Few 
of his neighbors could realize that the venerable Bill 
Allen once more in their midst, so hardy and so vigor- 
ous, was a man of seventy-three years of-age. Over six 
feet in height he walked as straight and upright as. any 
youth of twenty. A well shaped, though not very large 
head, covered with a good crop of hair, white as Alpine 
snow, crowned his majestic form. His face was firm but 
with a kindly expression; while deep set, rather small, 
keen blue eyes gleamed from beneath his shaggy, though 
not massive brow. His nose was prominent but well 
shaped; his mouth was of medium size, his lips of vice- 
like firmness; his forehead broad and high. Picture 
this figure, with a broad brimmed hat on his head, | 
clothed in an old-fashioned rather rusty black frock coat, 
and similar vest and pantaloons, and you have William — 
Allen the ex-Governor of Ohio back among his kinsmen. 

He had returned to take up the regular routine that - 
he had dropped in 1873 at the request of his nephew and 
his own constituents. Before he had left Fruit Hill 
he had declared that-his life was as happy as it was 
possible for a human being to hope for. It had been 
aregular, peaceful, happy existence. He had supervised 
the work on the farm although he had performed no 
fatiguing duty. When the weather was fine he had 

(246) , 
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made it a rule to take a daily ride on horseback over the 
whole place. -The remainder of his time he devoted 


| _ to his. books, to the family circle—his daughter, her 


husband, Dr. Scott, and their children — and his numer- 
ous friends. And now he was back once more at the 
old homestead — Fruit Hill. 

This fine old mansion, the home of Governor Dun- - 
can McArthur, William Allen’s father-in-law, had been 
erected about 1803 or 1804. The stone of which the 
walls were built and had been quarried on the old Mc- 
Arthur estate and the wood which formed its solid 
beams and polished floors had been cut from the forest 
on McArthur’s land. The glass, brass work and other 
furnishings had come from the East by pack horses 
across the Alleghanies and along the river in keel boats. 
The homestead stood on the summit of a hill, two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet above the level of the river, 
in the center of an inclosure of about five or six acres 
of blue grass sward, ornamented here and there. with 
groups of cedar and clumps of locusts. The lawn was 
surrounded by a common, unpainted board fence, and 
admission was gained through old-fashioned slat gates. 
Five miles away beyond the Scioto, and directly op- 
posite the house Mount Logan, the last spur of the Al- 
leghanies reared its head to a height of six hundred 
and twenty-nine feet above the surrounding valley. On 
either hand to the north and south the hills gradually 
declined in height until they were swallowed up in the 
vale of the horizon. The middle ground of the picture 
was the broad, rich valley of the Scioto dotted here and 
there with the farm houses of his associates. A little 
to the right of the center, Chillicothe the metropolis of 
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the valley raised her spires and with the smoke of her 

factories gave a touch of life to the perfect quiet of this 

rural scene. The immediate foreground comprised 

the sloping pastures of the Fruit Hill domain where in _ 
the hot summer days could be seen the herds of fat 

cattle feeding upon the succulent blue grass. 

His farm consisted of fourteen hundred acres, twelve. 
hundred and fifty acres of which were devoted to pas- 
turage, his chief. source of income being the profits of 
cattle purchased in the spring, fattened during the 
summer, and sold in the fall. He himself paid little at- 
tention to the breeding of the stock but, in connection 
with his son-in-law, Allen devoted considerable land and 
time to the cultivation of grapes. 

The house was an old-fashioned roomy two story 
structure, built in the southern style, with free stone 
walls of extraordinary massiveness and broad porches 
extending completely around it. Every thing about 
the place bespoke solidity, roominess, comfort, and peace. 
In a grove near the house Allen the youth had first met 
the charming Effie McArthur, the only daughter of 
Duncan McArthur, at a camp meeting on the invitation_ 
of Allen McArthur. His welcome by the father had 
not been warm—especially after the stripling had beaten 
the Whig leader in the campaign of 1832. Here in 
1842 he had returned to build a home for himself and 
his wife, formerly Mrs. Effie McArthur Coons. 

Here he had, for two years, enjoyed a blissful, happy 
domestic life. He was a devoted husband as his let- 
ters to his wife during his enforced absence in Washing- 
ton disclosed. On the seventeenth of July in the midst of 
the ‘tariff debate he wrote as follows: “Now you see- 
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I am writing every day. 1 shall expect you to write at 
least twice a day for you ought to give me two for one 
at the lowest calculation.” Four days later he returned 
to the same subject in another note: “Last night I got 
your letters of the fifteenth and the sixteenth and, as 
is always the case, read with great pleasure — particu- 
larly that part of one of them in which you are compelled 
to admit that I am one of the best husbands in the world. 
But you seem to complain that I do not say as much in 
regard to my wife. Now you know I had rather be flat- 
tered than flatter. So frail are men — quite as much so 
in this particular as the ladies. But, now, I will tell 
you what I really think which is that you are not only 
one of the best, but the very best wife in all the world.” 
Lest the sincerity of this note be questioned another 
in a more serious tone better discloses the man. “You 
will remember that it is my particular desire that you 
should have everything that can contribute to your com- 
fort and happiness without regard to expenses and | 
trust we shall always have sufficient success for such 
objects. Do not, therefore, stint yourself in servants 
and anything you may desire. My own personal ex- 
penses are but trifling and as my sole object in this 
world is to see you happy I wish you to have everything 
which money can get and which may tend to that ob- 
ject.” In another letter he elaborated on this theme. 
“Tt is true that to know you and the children to be well 
and happy is a source of great happiness to me—but to be 
‘with you and see you is necessary to the full and per- 
fect enjoyment of such happiness. You may think that 
I find in public affairs here objects sufficient to fill my 
mind and heart in your absence at least for a short time. 
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But this is not the case and I will prove it to you by being 
with you as soon as it is possible for me to do so.” His 
letters clearly show that he treated his wife as his com- 
rade in all his undertakings. He related in detail the 
strife that went on in the Senate during these days and 
kept her posted through his letters and daily papers he 
sent her of the political storms in Washington. Asa 
climax to his devotion he brought her back from Wash- 
ington where she died on March 13, 1847 at Brown’s 
Hotel (now the Metropolitan Hotel) to her old home- 
stead at Fruit Hill, riding on horseback at the side of 
her casket over the rough hewn roads that crossed the 
Alleghanies.* 

- To such scenes and to such memories the ex-Gover- 
nor returned to Chillicothe and to Fruit Hill in 1876. 
But his political life was not yet over. He had closed his 
administration with a whirlwind campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania in his party’s behalf where he had demonstrated 
anew his ‘wonderful vitality and campaign ingenuity. 
The election of 18/6 was in the offing; and to many 
westerners and southerners William Allen was the 
logical candidate for the Democratic ticket even though 
he had been defeated in 1875 for the governorship. 

As early as 1874 the boom for Allen as a Presiden- 
tial candidate had gained considerable headway. The 
Democratic tidal wave of that year had aroused the hope 
of the Democrats throughout the land. Samuel J. 
‘Tilden had been elected governor of New York in that 
year on a hard money platform. “He incarnated ad- 
ministrative reform, the great controlling, pressing need 


: * Allen - Mrs. Allen, June 20, 26, 28, 80, July 17, 21, 1846, Atl 
MSS., Vol. 14. : ee ee 
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of the country. As Judge Blair expressed it, he seemed 
to be the only arrow in the Democratic quiver.” * But, 
this was untrue for the west had two leading candidates 
— Hendricks of Indiana and Allen of Ohio. The West 
wanted the greenback and as Allen’s followers adhered 
to this standard and he himself had expressed his will- 
ingness to allow his name to be used, a movement was 
set on foot in the fall of 1874 to organize the Allen sup- 
porters. Senator J. D. Bright of Indiana notified Allen 
that F. M. Bingham one of the largest owners of saw 
mills in Pennsylvania had agreed to spend a thousand 
dollars in the campaign and not ask or accept any office 
for himself or friends if the party would nominate “a 
good squair old school Democrat;” but he warned the 
governor not to commit himself on paper to any par- 
ticular financial policy at this early stage. The greatest 
objections were Allen’s age, that he was superannuated, 
that he would not allow his name to be used.” Many 
of the Southern representatives were for Allen but as 
General Morgan said “the people seemed to be for 
Allen — the politicians were everywhere against him and 
for Thurman.” * . 
This was the truth. To those accustomed to gauge 
the temper of the hour it was evident the eastern wing 
of the party would not stand for Allen or for Hendricks; 
while it was also clear that Thurman, the westerner, did 


2 Bigelow, J., Life of Samuel J. Tilden, (N. Y., 1895) Volk. I, p. 283. 

® Bingham to Bright, Nov. 8, 1874. Allen MSS., Vol. 18. In De- 
cember Bright wrote Allen that Bingham demanded Allen’s nomination 
“<f not by the convention then by a mass convention.” Private collection 
in the possession of Mr. Scott at Chillicothe. There are numerous letters 
in the Allen MSS: at Washington and some in the private collection at 
Chillicothe showing that Allen was popular in the East and South in 
1874; and that he was suggested for the Presidency by many of the 
leaders from these sections. ; cx ‘ 

“Morgan to Allen, March 3, 1875. Private Collection at Chillicothe. 
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not have the support of the. west. The race in Ohio, - 
everyone agreed, was limited to a contest between uncle 

and nephew.. The Thurman cohorts declared that the 

fanatical westerners— such as General Ewing and 

General Morgan — had selected Allen only as a stalking 

horse for their pet ideas. Thurman had discovered 

his uncle and now he (Allen) was foolish enough to be- 

lieve that he could go forward on his own account. Al- 
len must be crushed for the good of the party. Rumor 

soon spread that word had gone forth from Washington 

to kill off the old Jacksonian Democrat.’ To forestall 

this it was necessary for the Allen men to organize and 

not depend on popular sentiment. 

To accomplish this General Morgan went East in 
1875 to sound out the conservative wing of the Demo-. 
cratic party. He had an interview with Sanford E. 
Church,* the opponent of Samuel J. Tilden. “Church 
told Morgan he (Church) would like to be the candidate 
and would like to be President; but frankly admitted that . 
the nomination ought to go to the west. He expressed 
great confidence in Allen’s ability and admiration for 
his genius as a statesman. Morgan suggested the Vice. 
Presidency, the Supreme Court and other offices to 
Church as an inducement to secure his aid. “The 
Supreme Bench,” wrote Morgan to Allen, “Church does 
not want; but he would not say that he would not be 
gratified by the nomination for the Vice Presidency.” 
Morgan closed this letter with this sage council. “We 
must not forget the sentiment of the west and south 

° Ibid. 


*For Church and New York politics cf. Bigelow, op. cit.,. Vol. I, 
p. 226 note. ao 
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while thinking of the money bags of New York.” " The 


gubernatorial campaign of that year was fought there- . 


fore, on the greenback issue; and although Allen was 
defeated the warmth of his reception by the people in- 
spired his followers to believe he could get the nomina- 
tion of 1876 either through the force of public opinion 
upon the Democratic organization or by a separate in- 
pendent convention. To such men as Faran of the 
Enquirer, the lack of unanimity within the party upon 
the currency problem might produce two Democratic 
nominees, a Western and Eastern, unless both agreed 
upon “Allen and Repeal” as a rallying Cry: 


Necessarily the first stage in the contest was the 


a) 


securing of the Ohio State Convention. It was sug- . 


gested that Allen allow a number of the Democratic 
members of the legislature to come to Fruit Hill and 
ask his opinions and views on the situation.” The vet- 
eran wisely refused to make such a statement leaving 
the manipulation of his campaign to his advisers Ewing 
and Morgan. Meanwhile his name was placed at the 
head of a number of Democratic papers in the south and 
east; and as the time drew near for the convention his 
followers expressed confidence in being able to carry 
through their plans. ‘They realized that the Thurman 
- forces would try to pack the convention °° but they 
counted on their own superior organization to carry the 
day. . 

George H. Pendleton was President of the convention 





™Morgan to Allen, June 30, 1875. Allen MSS., Vol. 19. Morgan’s 
letters to Allen on the preparation for 1876 generally closed with the 
admonition “Pllease burn at once.” 

8 Faran to Allen, Feb. 3, 1876. Allen MSS., Vol. 19. 

® Converse to Allen, Feb. 19, 29, 1876. Allen MSS., Vol. 19. ° 

2 Morgan to Allen, April 11, 1876, Private Collection. . 
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which assembled in Columbus on May, 18, 1876. Mr. 
J. W. Heisley of the Cuyahoga delegation presented a 
majority report on the platform in favor of a return to 
specie payments when the same could be done without 
seriously disturbing the business of the country and to 
the end that the debtor class might not be further embar- 
rassed ; but it opposed “‘any measure of legislation which 
shall arbitrarily fix the day of the resumption.” General 
Morgan presented the minority resolutions advocating 
the immediate and unconditional repeal of the Repub- 
lican resumption law; the defeat of all schemes for re- 
sumption which involved either contraction of the cur- 
rency, perpetuation of bank notes, or increase of the 
interest burden of the debt; the gradual but early sub- 
stitution of legal tender notes for national bank notes; 
the issue by the general government alone of all the 
circulating medium whether paper or metallic; “no 
forced inflation, no forced contraction, but a sound cur- 
rency equal to the wants of trade and industry to be regu- 
lated in volume and gradually equalized with gold by 
means of appropriate legislation such as- making it re- 
ceivable for customs and inconvertible at the pleasure of. 
the holder with the bond bearing interest not to exceed 
3.65 percent, payable in gold, so that the volume of cur- 
rency shall not be determined by the pleasure or caprice | 
of either Congress or the banks;” a graduated income 
tax, and tariff for revenue." General Ewing made a 
sweeping denunciation of the Republican party and Mor- 
gan nominated Allen as the choice of the Ohio delegation 
for the candidacy of the Democratic party.» The Thur 
manites were bewildered and astounded by the rapid 





* Cincinnati Enquirer, May 18, 1876, 
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vigorous onslaught of their opponents. The well laid 
plans of Ewing and Morgan, old personal enemies of 
Thurman for his refusal to endorse the “New Depar- | 
ture” of Vallandigham when first enunciated carried the 
day. The Morgan platform was adopted, the vote in the 
convention stood 368 for Allen to 300 for Thurman, and 
the delegates at large to the national convention were 
General George W. Morgan, General Thomas Ewing, 
George H. Pendleton and W. L. O’Brien. Thurman’s 
organization had been complete; but over confidence 
had lost him the nomination. Rumor had it that he 
was so sure the delegates would not stand for the 
greenback and the defeated ex-Governor that Thurman 
spent the night before the convention entertaining his 
friends. Meanwhile Ewing and Morgan were busy 
pulling wires. The result was that the convention 
adopt + the minority resolutions; and when Morgan 
suggceed Allen’s name and read a telegram from the 
Kansas State Convention urging his nomination, it was 
quickly accepted.” 

_ The great struggle was however yet to come. As 
the time approached for the meeting of the national con- 
vention at St. Louis, Allen received contradictory re- 
ports from his admirers. Some declared Tilden had lost 
ground on account of, his hard money leanings which 
were unpopular in the West; others intimated that the 
voice of the common people would be drowned by the 
politicians. Allen might be placed on the ticket as 
Vice President “as a harmonizer if he was willing to 
ride behind the bondholder; but no more could be ex- 
pected.” Three days before the convention opened Mor- 


2 Tpid., Morgan to Allen, May 19, 1876. Allen MSS., Vol. 19; Powell, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 227, 228. 
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gan described the Ohio delegation as steady but the 
caldron seething. “Were we cordially united, there 
would be great grounds for hope. If the opportunity 
offers I will make a bold dash for you in the convention. 
I fear that Kansas will stand for Hendricks longer 
than I supposed, and Iowa was ready yesterday to 
throw her votes for Thurman on a given signal from 
his friends. * * * Yesterday the South as a sec- 
tion was for Tilden but the combined attack against 
him has I think made an impression that will result in 
_ good. Was our delegation to unite on Thurman he 
would be nominated. beyond doubt — but it will not 
unite.” Ewing notified the newspaper men’the Ohio 
delegation would stand for Allen while there was a hope 
of nomination. After Allen they would incline to either 
Hancock or Hendricks unless other candidates were 
presented; while Moses W. Field .declare((pefore 
the convention opened that Peter Cooper, the gent ack 
nominee, would withdraw from the canvass if the Dem- 
ocrats would nominate Allen.*® 

But the strength of Tilden could not be overcome. 
The southern delegation was strong for the New Yorker. 
“His achievements in administrative reform exagger- 
ated Republican failure; his grasp upon New York the 
most vital state of the North magnified the Democratic 
strength; his leadership based upon ideas and organiza- 
tion, dwarfed political rivals; his acute legal mind, lead- 
ing to the largest rewards in the realm of law, captivated 
business men; and his wealth amassed in a field of rail- 
toad organization and litigation could fill the Demo- 


“Cincinnati Enquirer, June 26, 1876 


* Morgan to Allen, June 25, 1876. Allen MSS., Vol 19. 
76. 
* Ibid., June 27, 1876, ; 
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cratic exchequer. When Allen’s name was presented 
by Ewing in a glowing address the speaker acknowl- 
edged the Ohio members were not very sanguine of 
success. On the first ballot Allen received fifty-six votes 
and on the second fifty-four." As Morgan wrote Allen 
“it was not in the power of man” to beat Tilden. ‘The: 
South did the decisive work; and I believe her repre- 
sentatives as a rule.acted from honor but mistaken mo- 
tives.” ** 

Allen took the defeat in his usual philosophical man- 
ner. He refused to comment on the work of the St. 
Louis Convention beyond expressing his gratitude to 
his fellow Democrats for mentioning his name in connec- 
tion with the high office. “TI return now,” he told an En- 
quirer reporter, “to my books and my old secluded 
peaceful life without a single pang of regret.” Al- 
though he did not wish to take an active part in the 
coming campaign he was unwilling to oppose Tilden. 
When offered the nomination for the Vice Presidency on 
the Greenback Ticket he declined.” He was a Democrat 
and if the Democratic party would not accept him he did 
not intend to desert her. Toward the close of the cam- 
paign he did take some interest in the struggle but hence- 
forth he was resolved to remain a private citizen. The 
next year his name was suggested for the Senate ;* and 
in 1879 some of the Greenbackers wanted him to run as 


16 Alexander, Political History of New York, Vol. 3, pp. 342, 348. 

McPherson, op. cit., 1876, p. 217. 

8 Morgan to Allen, July 1, 1876, Allen MSS., Vol. 19. 

* Cincinnati Enquirer, July 10, 1876. : 

» Field to Allen, July 8, 1876, Private Collection. He received nu- 
merous appeals from the Greenbackers to join their party. ; 

2“T am not a candidate for the United States Senate nor will I 
become a candidate in any contingency that may arise.” Letter of Allen 
to editor of Cincinnati Enquirer, Nov. 29, 1877. 
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their candidate for governor.” He refused to consider 
either offer. His life’s race was about completed ; and 
he fully realized the fact. 

On June 11, 1879 at half past one in the morning, he 
died of heart disease in his home in Chillicothe. He 
had been indisposed the preceding afternoon and had 
developed a slight chill. This had apparently subsided; 
but at half past one he got out of bed and walked to his 
chair and reaching it dropped into it lifeless. To the last 
he had remained a fighter. Governor Bishop ordered 
all public offices closed on the day of his funeral; and 
throughout the state the papers carried long articles on 
his life and career. He was buried on the family lot 
at Chillicothe. 

In 1885 the State Legislature passed a resolution to 
place his statue in Statuary Hall as one of Ohio’s rep- 
resentatives. Charles H. Niehaus” was commissioned 
as a sculptor; and in 1887 the statue was placed in the . 
Hall across from that of James A. Garfield, Ohio’s 
other representative. 

2Martin to Allen, April 1, 1879. Private Collection. 

* On the Niehaus statue consult Taft, Lorado, History of Ameri- 
can Sculpture (N. Y., 1908) p. 40; Coffin, C. H., merican Masters of 


Sculpture, (N. Y.,. 1908) p. 121; American Register, March 54, 1887 ; 
Journal of the Senate of Ohio, 66 Assembly, Vol. 81, p. 4. 
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COLLAPSE OF THE ALLEN MYTH 


Today a life sized portrait in marble of William 
Allen stands in Statuary Hall of the National Capitol 
as one of Ohio’s representative statesmen. To her 
people and to the nation at large he stands forth as one 
of America’s illustrious citizens. His civic mindedness, 
_his honesty, his advocacy of the rights of the many, his 
loyalty to his state, his party, and his country, are virtues 
that appeal to the popular imagination. His eccentrici- 
ties, his grandiloquent eloquence, his fanciful ideas on 
currency, his unreasoning hatred of Great Britain, and 
his blind devotion to party standards may cause the 
modern critic of politics to refuse him recognition among 
the foremost leaders in the annals of our land. He was 
not the equal of Daniel Webster in scholastic acquire- 
ment; nor the peer of Henry Clay in oratory; nor the 
rival of John C. Calhoun in the sublety of debate. No 
‘one would be so rash as to make these assertions. But 
as a conscientious contender of American rights and a 
contentious exponent of Western ideals and desires, 
William Allen certainly loomed large in the political 
history of our country. | 

Yet what in a larger sense does William Allen typify 
in the life of our state and our nation? Does the nar- 
ration of his successes and defeats, of his struggles, 
vicissitudes, and triumphs signify nothing more than the 
biography of a political leader of the past with no spe- 
cial interest attached to it other than that of many 
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another long forgotten champion of the people? In 
other words, what type of leader was William Allen? 
If we can appropriately characterize his career in poli- 
tics, his life history assumes an added importance. His 
biography means more than an exercise in historical 
technique — interesting only to his descendants, to the 
antiquarian, to the scholar or to the provincial native 
of his state. | 


To the author, William Allen is an example of the: 
leader who appeals to the emotions of his constituents 
rather than to their reason. He played upon their na- 
tional passions, their unreasoning antipathies, their in- 
herited prejudices and their unthinking desires. He sel- 
dom, if ever, tried to formulate their longings on the 
basis of calm, balanced judgment. He strove to discover 
and satisfy their wants with the blind devotion of the 
servant rather than the wisdom of the ruler. His career 
discloses vividly the power of public opinion, for good 
and evil, in the working of our government. When this 
public opinion is partly molded by leaders that strive 
to arouse the intellect, it is apt to be a thinking public 
opinion; but if the leader plays only on the emotions, 
these alone are likely to be stirred. The latter was 
Allen’s general procedure. 


Starting out in the Jacksonian sedi) he determined 
to represent his section. His district hated banks and 
believed in hard coin. Allen, therefore became an ar- 
dent advocate of the rule of the masses and a destroyer 
of capitalism. He possessed an innate ability in arous- 
ing his hearers to the highest pitch of frenzy as he 
painted with a bold and firm brush the picture of Whig 
misrule. He was an orator and a master in the art of 
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persuasion. He knew the hypnotic spell of slogans, 
and he did not hesitate to appeal to the hearts rather 
than to the minds of his listeners. He expressed in 
striking, picturesque language the cravings of the fron- 
tier for democracy in an age when “Let the People 
Rule” was an invincible shibboleth. And so he mounted 
to power. He became a recognized leader in his state, 
his party, and in the nation. _ His fearless advocacy of 
Ohio’s claims in the Ohio-Michigan Boundary dispute, 
his scathing denunciation of France’s delinquency in the 
payment of her debt, his vitriolic analysis of the corrupt 
influence of banks and corporations in governmental 
affairs, and his strong partisanship in an era noted for 
its insistence on party loyalty marked him as an acknowl- 
edged spokesman of western aspirations. With his ear 
always attuned to the passing fancy of the hour he 
veered and tacked with the wind of public opinion. As 
tariff, bank, and internal improvements gave place to 
“manifest destiny” he likewise assumed a belligerent and 
imperialistic pose. “Fifty-four forty or fight” and Cali- 
fornia as well as Texas were the western demands of 
the “roaring forties” and western leaders such as Allen, 
straightway became the exponents of these desires. 
Only when the voice of public opinion became confused, 
as it did for a while over the slavery question, did Allen 
stumble and fall. He soon regained his foothold, how- 
ever, when the fear of executive encroachment and the 
infringement of freedom of speech during war time 
afforded him an opportunity of voicing the clamoring 
demands of the masses. When the debtor West op- 
posed to capital and its rule, demanded soft money as a 
panacea for all its ills he once more mounted the tribune 
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as the champion of the poor against the oppression of 
the rich. Again he said the things his constituents 
wanted to hear; and carried away by the hysteria of the 
hour, he became the leader of the debtor class. He be- 
came a crusader in behalf of the ‘“Rag Baby,” an evan- 
gelist preaching honesty at a time when ethical ideals 
seemed lost. But as the voice of public opinion grew 
indistinct and he could no longer hear its notes clearly 
and forcibly, he gradually, slipped into political oblivion. 
He did not try to mold public opinion; he did not even 
attempt to correct some of its unreasoning demands 
even though based on the economic needs of his sec- 
tion. He merely strove to represent his constituents; 
and if he spoke rashly it was the rashness of his dis- 
trict that he was trying to express. 

Yet he did not try to arouse the people’s passions in. 
order to gratify any selfish, personal aggrandisement. 
His was no self seeking, artful demagoguery. He did 
not cater to the passing whims of the hour solely to 
mount to power. If he was a demagogue, it was a dem- 
agoguery consistent with his character, training, and 
sectional interests; it was a demagoguery founded and 
rooted in his belief of the sovereignty of the people. It 
was in accord with the principles set forth in our Dec- 
laration of Independence — namely that “governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” But he forgot that 
although our government is based upon the “consent of 
the governed” we expect and demand fearless, intelli- 
gent and independent leadership upon the part of our 
governors. In the heat of a controversy the public 
mind may be so distracted as to fail to render the aid 
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necessary to carry out the plans of these courageous 
spokesmen; but time and the historian ultimately give 
credit where it justly belongs. The great names in our 
annals are those who refused to succumb to the passing 
whims of the hour. Rather are they the men who look 
beyond the immediate present to the consequences of 
such demands and seek to enlighten their followers. 
Washington who had the courage to negotiate the 
Jay Treaty with England and so prevent war; Jefferson 
who had the fortitude to keep the nation out of war 
until every peaceful means. had been exhausted; Lincoln 
who refused to issue the Emancipation Proclamation 
until the opportune moment — these are the men whom 
Americans venerate. _ Not those who played up to the’ 
emotions of their misguided constituencies are the men 
who stand out in our historical annals. 

Therefore, if Allen’s career is that of the evolution 
of a demagogue, its larger significance lies in this. To 
his contemporaries he loomed large because he seemed 
to aid them in acquiring their wants; but by so doing, 
it lost for him a place among the ranks of the great 
leaders of his land. He strove to satisfy the local, 
provincial, everyday needs of his followers rather than 
to correct their weaknesses. But at all times let us 
recall that William Allen stood for personal and official 
purity, Democratic principles as expressed in his party 
platforms and the growing boundless West. 
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